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“ We are told by the Father of His- 
tory,” says Mr. Mitchell, in his able 
introduction to the Acharnians, “ that 
when Croesus, king of Lydia, was 
preparing to make war upon the 
mighty monarch of the East, and 
anxiously looking about for such 
assistance as might aid him in his 
perilous enterprise, he heard (it would 
seem for the first time) of two peo- 
ples on the opposite shore of Greece, 
the one of Doric, the other of Ionic 
race ; the latter, with several minor 
states, submitting to a sort of su- 
premacy on the part of the former.” 
lo this state, as supreme, the Lydian 
king condescended to be courteous, 
as to an equal; with it he conde- 
scended to conclude a treaty, and 
from it to receive such succours as 
might demonstrate rather the good 
wishes than the power of his foreign 
ally. Before, however, these succours 
could arrive, the Lydian had been 
defeated by his all-powerful oppo- 
nent, hardly rescued from a frightful 
death, and reduced to the condition 
of an humble follower of his con- 
queror. The sway over the entire 


Kast had passed into the hands of 


one king, and he the bravest, the 
most politic of his age ; whilst Greece, 
once more neglected and despised, 
was bid to look at home, and beware 
how she interfered, even in words, 
with the will of The King. Pass 
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over but a few years, and how 
changed is the scene! Sparta, the 
former ally of the foreigner, holds 
herself aloof from the East, its 
temptations and its dangers; whilst 
Athens, by her hasty and ill-advised 
assistance of the Ionians in their re- 
volt against the Persian, brings back 
on her own land all the horrors of 
an Eastern invasion, and involves 
the entire continent of Greece in 
the consequences of her indiscretion. 
And then with what rapidity do 
events hurry on! We pass from 
Sardis in flames, to the plains of 
Attica covered with the myriads of 
the East; from the well-foughten 
field of Marathon to the narrow pass 
of Thermopylae ; from Athens, the 
fair, the beautiful, deserted and burnt, 
to the land-locked bay of Salamis, 
and the homeless Athenians com- 
mencing in that narrow sea the de- 
struction of that host, which the 
battles of Platwa and Mycale com- 
= What would have been the 
Lydian captive’s astonishment, as he 
humbly followed the footsteps of 
Cyrus, had some magic mirror dis- 
closed to him the events which a 
few succeeding years were to bring 
to pass! Would he have credited 
that those two nations, of whose ex- 
istence he had hardly so much as 
heard, would so soon be found mea- 
suring their strength with the Lord 
Vol. VII. 
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of Asia; coping with that power be- 
fore which he had fallen; defeating 
its countless myriads; and at last 
prescribing to its now submissive lord 
how far his vessels might be per- 
mitted to sail, beyond what limits 
they should not trespass, and within 
what distance of the coast the horse- 
men of the king should dare to ride ? 

The stubborn patriotism of the 
younger of these two nations had 
achieved this great victory. Yes! 
to the eternal glory of Athens be it 
recorded, she, and she alone, was the 
deliverer of Greece! Had she once 
faltered, every thing must have gone 
down before the invader’s power. It 
cannot be denied that, in the glorious 
struggle which freed Greece from the 
power of the Persian, almost the en- 
tire praise, not only of courage, but 
of nobleness, wisdom, and disinter- 
estedness, lies on the side of Athens. 
The gratitude which she reaped was 
proportionate. And who can doubt 
but that gratitude would have been 
lasting—who can suppose that Greece 
would ever have forgotten what she 
owed to Athens, how true Athens 
had been to her, had Athens but 
have continued true to herself? 

In the Peloponnesian war which 
followed so soon after the great con- 
flict with the East, and which in our 
eyes seems to partake of the character 
of a civil contest, the wonderful and 
almost supernatural events of the 
preceding struggle are indeed want- 
ing; but yet the stake is not less 
great: and the much-extended list 
of conflicting principles and interests, 
which are found to enter into the 
contest, supply the want of magni- 
tude and grandeur of conquests, by 
the intensity of the feelings embarked 
in it. 

Accustomed, as we very natu- 
rally are, to look with suspicion on 
Sparta, for her dilatory and nigh 
fatal conduct in the Persian war— 
knowing little of her internal habits 
or constitution, or over-ready to set 
them down as harsh and revolting, 
as contrasted with the polish and 
elegance of those of her opponents — 
unacquainted with the literary pro- 
ductions of the one, whilst we seem 
at home with the other, through the 
writings of her orators, her poets, 
and her historians,— we seldom hesi- 
tate to attach ourselves to that side, 
to that nation, which even now stands 
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before us “in the bodily frame and 
substance of her glorious literature.” 
And yet such was not the feeling of 
those who were most interested in 
the event of the conflict—of the great 
body of the states of Greece at the 
outbreaking of the Peloponnesian 
war. Could they, by this time, have 
forgotten how noble, how courageous, 
how wise in purpose, how disinterest- 
ed in execution, Athens had been 
during the earlier years of that 
arduous struggle with the Persian ? 
No; the conference with the King of 
Macedon, the heroic line of conduct 
which the Athenians then laid down 
for themselves, and from which the 
never swerved one iota, was yet fresh 
in their memory. Besides, the wis- 
dom, the perseverance, the ability, 
which Athens had shewn in the 
concluding occurrences of that war, 
constituted far more recent claims of 
gratitude which she had on the states 
of Greece. And yet how frankly 
does the great historian of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war admit, that at the out- 
break of the conflict the preference of 
the great body of the states of Greece 
was decidedly with the Spartans! 
Among the reasons which may be 
assigned for this preference, are those 
feelings of respect for superior birth 
and ancestral reputation (feelings too 
inherent in our hearts ever to be era- 
dicated by the sharpest sayings of wits 
and satirists), which in those days 
exercised a very powerful influence 
over the affections of the men of 
Greece. Of the two races by whom 
the allegiance of the minor states was 
sought, they could not but admit that 
superiority, as well of descent as of 
ancestral reputation, lay on the side 
of Sparta. In the mythoheroic poems, 
the great Heraclide family enjoyed all 
that fame which mythic poetry can 
give, whilst the Athenians were com- 
paratively unknown. That the latter 
nation were themselves well aware of 
this their inferiority, and of the effect 
it must naturally have, their actions 
amply prove. Peisistratus, we are 
told, in order to please the Athenian 
people, inserted among the airy te- 
nants of the Elysian land of Homer 
the phantoms of Theseus and Piri- 
thous; and took good care that 
Ulysses should not leave the shades 
below until he had seen those heroes, 
and, though not introduced to them, 
had most carefully noted their ap- 
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pearance in his diary, for the benefit 
of Attic genealogists.* Mark, too, 
the studied care with which history 
was falsified, in order that the over- 
proud title of Autochthones should 
be called in question as little as pos- 
sible, and all traces of the forcible 
occupation of Attica and the foreign 
origin of the Eupatride might be 
obliterated. Consider how the va- 
cant period between the times of the 
Erecththide and the gid was sup- 
plied with arbitrarily devised fables, 
and the interposition of Ion misre- 
presented in a thousand various ways ; 
and how, even in later days, we find 
the popular poet, Euripides, assisting 
in the continuation of these false- 
hoods, and ingeniously altering the 
entire fable of Xuthus, so as to make 
it appear that Ion was no new-comer, 
but the legitimate descendant of the 
female branch of the Erecththide.y 
Why, then, all this craving after 
Autochthonie descent, 
genealogies, this falsifying of records, 
among a people so entirely demo- 
cratic? Was it not from the innate 
respect which always has been, and 
always will be, entertained, however 
they may seek to conceal it, by even 
the most democratic, for blood and 
birth ? — that natural assurance, 
which all must and do feel, that 
high birth is a guarantee for the 
cultivation of those virtues, without 
which it is rather a degradation than 
an honour —from that reliance which 
always has been, and always will be, 
placed on the honour of a nobleman 
and the word ofa gentleman, equally 
with the oath of the ignoble, and pre- 
ferably to that of the serf? But, 
besides all this, in the times of which 
we now are treating, the patriarchal 
right of the elder branch, not only to 
the respect, but also to the obedience 
of the younger, was universally re- 
cognised, and must have gone far to 
influence many of the states of Greece 
in their decision, and make the ma- 
jority more willing to side with that 
nation which could trace its uninter- 
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rupted and unquestioned descent from 
the third generation in the new era 
of mankind, to that which failed of 
tracing its origin beyond the fourth, 
and which was continually disgracing 
itself by creating false claims to higher 
antiquity. And when we know that 
all Greece looked upon the kings of 
Sparta as nearly allied to the great 
god of their land, and reverencing 
them before all created men then on 
earth, hesitated to strike them in 
the day of battle when the oppor- 
tunity offered,{—how can we help ad- 
mitting that the claims which were 
advanced by, and allowed to, Sparta, 
of superior descent, formed one, and 
very far from a weak cause, of the 
feelings of the states of Greece being 
so decidedly (rage woav) with the 
Spartans at the outbreaking of the 
Peloponnesian war ? 

Grateful as the states of Greece 
must have been to Athens, not only 
for her conduct during the height of 
the Persian war, but also for the per- 
severance with which she carried on 
that war to its close, and rested not 
until she had eradicated every rem- 
nant of Eastern influence, as well in 
the isles of the Xgean and the coasts 
of Ionia, as on the continent of Greece, 
—willing as they were to concede to 
her the lead when the war became 
too remote and too naval for the 
Spartans,—still they could not shut 
their eyes to the use to which the 
Athenians had converted the conti- 
nuance of the war, and the ingenious 
and plausible methods by which they 
had rendered it so conducive to the 
gradual enlargement of their powers 
and their resources. 

Again, we are assured by Aristotle 
that the origin of the plethocrac y, Or 
rather pantocracy, of the Athenian 
state, was to be dated from the suc- 
cess of the naval forces at Salamis. 
The victories of Platea and Mara- 
thon might have been repeated very 
many times, without causing any al- 
teration in the relative power of the 
rulers and the ruled; though con- 
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tinued and oft-repeated success in 
military enterprises might, indeed, at 
last have tended to depress the power 
of the people. The heavy-armed 
soldier of those days, on whose powers 
and prowess the fate of the engage- 
ment depended, was of much supe- 
rior rank to the mass of the people, 
by whom he was paid, and for whom 
he nominally fought ; and his feelings 
were rather with that class to which 
he might hope to attain, than with 
that from which he sprung: as for 
his inferiors, he despised them. In 
the naval service, too, the com- 
manders and the marines—if such a 
term may be applied to those heavy- 
armed troops which formed part of 
every ship’s complement—were of 
superior rank, and looked down on 
the moving power of the ship, the 
sinews by which the oars were rowed, 
the crashing stroke given, as a mo- 
dern manufacturer does on his steam- 
engine, or rather his unfortunate fac- 
tory children, as mere living machines 
—the tuyuxe toyeve of Aristotle. 
When the battle was won, and the 
rewards distributed among the lead- 
ers, these living machines began to 
clamour for their dues. They had 
toiled without ceasing for the cause 
of Athens and of Greece; they had 
borne the heat and burden of the 
great day; they too would be re- 
warded ; they would claim to in- 
fluence that government for whose 
benefit their energies, their lives, 
were employed ; they would be heard 
in the agora, and they were heard. 
These men, the very lowest dregs 
of the Piraus——“ the bench-tied po- 
pulace”*—worked gradually and 
surely to the downfal of Athens. 
No government could be more un- 
certain, more inconsistent, more 
ruinously expensive, than that which 
naturally resulted from the large 
admixture of the lowest people among 
the legislators of the agora. To her 
own citizens the terrors of that rule 
were sufficiently great. What must 
they have been to their allies—to 
the allies of that nation which re- 
garded them as mere engines for its 
own aggrandisement, and their trea- 
sures and their resources as the legi- 
timate supporters of the frivolities 
and extravagances of Athens ? “The 
arm of Athens was indeed a long 
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one, the gripe of Athens indeed a 
tight one, as many an island in the 
/¢gean, and many a town on the 
Ionian coast, could witness to their 
sorrow.” 

With this rapid progression of 
ultra-democratic influence in the 
constitution of Athens, since the 
battle of Salamis, so constantly be- 
fore them, and with a certain know- 
ledge and ofttimes sad experience 
of the fluctuations to which such a 
popular voice was liable, what con- 
tidence could the states of Greece 
place in the Athenian nation? Con- 
scious, as they must have been, of the 
natural restlessness of the Athenian 
character—of the tendency of that 
people to fly from one proposition 
to its very opposite—to court one 
demagogue to-day, and send him 
tis xogdxas to-morrow—they could 
not confide in their assurances, their 
protestations, or their proffered 
friendship. And although they might 
reverence many among them as the 
best, the wisest, and ablest men of 
the wzra, they could not trust to the 
present power or influence of the 
favourite of the agora, as the same 
power which set him up but as yes- 
terday might consign him to a cruel 
death on the morrow. Nothing but 
continued bribes could keep the po- 
pulace of Athens in good- humour 
with their leaders ; and though they 
cared little whether the bribe arose 
from the confiscation of a rich citizen, 
or the robbery of a richer ally, pro- 
vided it must be, unless ‘the leader 
preferred the loss of power, pay, and 
life. With such vast resources, and 
more vast desires, with a situation the 
most suitable for aggression, few 
could regard Athens in any other 
light than that ofa hotbed of dan- 
gerous ambition. In the opponents 
of this fickle nation, the cold, sober, 
stoical Spartans, they might perceive 
much to find fault with, much to 
condemn; but they could not dis- 
cover in them that dangerous craving 
after power which appeared so plainly 
in their rivals. They did see them 
to be situated in a country little fitted 
for encroachments on them and their 
territories, and naturally inclined ra- 
ther to defend what they had acquired 
than to seck to add to it by further 
acquisitions. But more than this, 
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they felt that dependence could be 
placed on the public faith of the go- 
vernment, and that there would not 
be on her part capricious or wayward 
feelings, but such a fixedness of pur- 
pose and constancy of principle as 
the stability and uniformity of her 
constitution seemed to guarantee. 
One nation, indeed, may have been, 
and most probably was, influenced 
by far different motives, Athens’ most 
bitter and persevering enemy, the 
state of Corinth. Were Athens over- 
thrown, she might naturally expect, 
from her bimarine situation, to suc- 
ceed to her place, and to add to her 
favourite epithet of rich, that much- 
desired one of mighty. Uolding in 
her own hands the key of the Pelo- 
ponnese, whilst through her two ports 
she could threaten the whole circuit 
of its shores with her naval forces, 
she might well desire to erase the 
name of Athens from among her 
rivals, and to reign without an equal 
on the seas. But the rest of the 
states of Greece too clearly saw that 
they would be in no way benefited 
by this change of power, this shifting 
of the too dangerous naval Ba ere 
from Athens to Corinth. Reduced 
and fettered, so as to be no longer a 
continued source of fear and danger, 
they wished that Athens might still 
remain, in sufficient power to admit 
of her being balanced, as occasion 
might require, against any unex- 
pected encroachment of her rival ; 
and sufficiently independent to insure 
that continuance of good and great 
men who, in the hour of danger, 
might once more come forth and lead 
the united fleets of Greece against the 
power of some later Xerxes. 

We have stated that those fixed 
and constant principles of thought 
and action among the Spartans, 
which were opposed to the rest- 
lessness and inconsistency of the 
Athenians, were the result of that 
remodelled form of government 
which Sparta received from her law- 
giver, Lycurgus. We wish to shew, 
that as from the democracy of the 
Athenians the inconstancy and rest- 
less ambition of the people resulted, 
so did the fixedness of purpose and 
constancy of principle of the Spartans 


flow from the aristocratic nature of 


their constitution. 
Respecting the origin and the re- 
puted author of the Spartan polity, 
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no two opinions can be conceived 
more diametrically opposed to one 
another than those which have been 
dreamed of, entertained, and con- 
tended for, by critics of the highest 
German breed and best authority, 
in matters classical as well as meta- 
physico-critical. The one party ac- 
cord to Lycurgus the merit, not only 
of introducing and establishing this 
polity among his countrymen, but 
also of thinking it out in all its 
minutie. In their eyes it appears 
as a wondrous and mysterious pro- 
digy of art, claiming their admiration 
on account of its execution, and the 
power required for its completion ; 
whilst, to the other side, Lycurgus 
sinks into “a mere symbol ‘of a de- 

velopement of gradu: i] change,” “an 
hieroglyphical note of a spontaneous 
growth,” which at the very utmost 
required only a few touches ‘from the 
hand of man to bring it to its ma- 
turity. Is it possible that either of 
these theories ean be correct? With 
the right reverend and learned Bishop 
of St. David’s, we can hardly think 
that such can be the case. But as 
this is but a flourish of trumpets 
wherewith to herald in a new theory, 
a mere prelude to introducing on the 
stage our own view of how matters 
stood in those days, it will be but fair 
to notice some of the authorities by 
which the advocates of the rival 
theories endeavour to support them. 
The chief, and perhaps the most 
respectable, witness tendered in evi- 
dence by the Artificialists— if we 
may be allowed so to designate the 
favourers of a real and actuaily ex- 
isting Lycurgus, in opposition and 
contradistinction to the Materialists, 

or gradual developement party—is a 
very distinct and decidedly favoura- 
ble dictum, which appears in the 
concluding chapter of the second 
book of the Polities of Aristotle; in 
which, in so many words, he sets 
Lycurgus down as an inventor of 
constitutions in opposition to mere 
reformers of old abuses, and re- 
storers of ancient customs. Now, 
though we cannot determine with 
mathematical accuracy how many 
authors are required to outweigh one 
Aristotle, or go the entire swine with 
Professor Goetling, and balance him 
against a thousand Neposes ; yet so 
great is our respect for and just con- 
fidence in that writer—for we can- 
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not but believe, and that with reason, 
that his knowledge was most bound- 
less, his accuracy unquestionable— 
that unless we can satisfy ourselves 
of the illegitimacy of the passage so 
relied on by the Artificialists, we will 
say to them, in the words of Dicwo- 
logus,— 

“* We are convinced > 
wagtails, catch our cloak ; 
be among ye.” 


Here, we'll 


But to proceed. The chapter on 
which this all-powerful dictum is 
discoverable is the last of the second 
book of the Treatise on Politics ; 
in which chapter certain general re- 
marks are made on legislators and 
polity-inventors, and a short, very 
short, account given of the constitu- 
tion of Solon, and one or two un- 
known concocters of laws dismissed 
in as many words. When we con- 
sider the brevity of the dictum, we 
might almost feel inclined to question 
the propriety of deducing so long 
and serious a conclusion from such a 
minute premise ; but in due deference 
to that modern school of criticism, 
whereby a word is elevated into a 


system, and a guiltless article made 


the narrow basis of a broad theory, 
we will admit, for argument sake, 
the authority of the dictum, if re: ully 
and truly an Aristotelic, and pro- 
ceed to consider its right and title to 
so high a position. 


On referring to the first chapter of 


the second book of the Treatise, we 
discover that the remarks with which 
this concluding chapter opens are 
nothing more than a very diluted 
and watery version of a very con- 
cise and purely Aristotelic sentence 
with which the earlier chapter is 
graced. ‘This is, to say the very least, 
a very suspicious commencement. 
Proceeding onwards, we have an ac- 
count of the Solonic polity, very im- 
perfect, very erroncous, and couched 
in such language as no Athenian, to 
judge from example, and certainly 
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no Aristotle, would have conde- 
scended to use on such a subject. 
“ Some think,” says this would-be 
Aristotle, “that Solon was a good 
legislator ; some find fault with 
Solon.” Again, we find vozw» dnpucdeyor 
used to signify a fabricator of laws ; 
and ai dixas rav Y sudomaorigwy instead of 
This is a rather sus- 
picious middle ; at least it is doubt- 
ful. But, to conclude, let us ex- 
amine this philosopher's actual ac- 
count of the constitution of Athens, 
as formed by Solon. He says, or 
rather is made to s: vy, thus :-—* ‘Solon 
confined all authority to the Edrseu 
and the rather, made 
those alone eligible to office who were 
of those classes,—that is to say, of 
the class of the Pentecosiomedimni, 
the Zeugita, and the third class called 
that of the knights.” Wad any one of 
us made this discovery at school, the 
probabilities would have been in fa- 
vour of a speedy application of the 
ferule. Had any respectable school- 
master at Athens, much less such a 
highly reputed and learned doctor in 
history, philosophy, and the laws, as 
Aristotle, often indulged himself in 
such politico- -historical vagaries, such 
indulgence would have gone very far 
to shut up his school-room, and leave 
his lecture-room as empty as that of 
some professor at the University 
College of London, during the hold- 
ing of a meeting in favour of some 
last new reform-bill at Freemasons’ 
‘Tavern, Exeter Hall, or Coldbath 
Fields. What would have been the 
astonishment of Aristotle’s hearers, 
had he at one time informed them 
that the knights—perhaps the re- 
spected sires or uncles of his best 
pupils—were but third-class men, 
whilst at another lecture, perhaps 
but a few weeks before, he had 
placed them in number two, where 
Solon had always intended them to 
remain? Yet such is the case. We 
have already seen how this Aristotle 
has reduced this respectable body « 
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Athenians to the third heaven,— 
these very men who in another sen- 
tence he has told us were placed by 
Solon as second among those four 
classes into which he divided the 
entire population of Athens.* Now, 
as we cannot suppose that two sen- 
tences so opposite and contradictory, 
as well to historical truth as to one 
another, could have emanated from 
the pen of any philosopher save 
Lord Brougham, therefore we do not 
hesitate in rejecting this entire pass- 
age, which bears about it such sus- 
picious marks. Midway between 
this suspicious beginning and ending 
appears the dictum cited by the Ar- 
tificialists in support of their theory. 
It is an old and over-true saying, 
that “ birds of a feather flock to- 
gether ;” and, therefore, since this 
much-beloved dictum appears in 
such questionable society, we cannot 
but suspect it of illegitimacy ; and, 
with all due respect to its German 
fosterfathers, refuse to admit its 
claim to such authority, until some 
one of them can produce a full, true, 
and particular account of its birth, 
parentage, and education. 

On what, then, do the Naturalists 
depend? Mainly, if not entirely, on 


the entire omission of the name of 


Lycurgus from the account of the 
Spartan polity, as recorded by Hel- 
lenicus; which omission is to out- 
weigh the distinct admissions and 
assertions to the contrary of Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Aristotle, to 
take three only of the many who 
have recorded the actual existence of 
Lycurgus. ‘These writers, far from 
attributing to that reformer the in- 
vention of every thing called Spar- 
tan, yet speak of him with such a 
degree of personality, as to render 
his existence and his interference 
matters of undoubted certainty, at 
least if their information is to be re- 
lied on. How congruous, too, are 
their respective accounts! The fa- 
ther of history speaks in general but 
expressive terms of the calamitous 
condition of the country previous to 
the time of Lycurgus; Thucydides 
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tells us ofa long period of civil feuds 
preceding the establishment of the 
Lycurgian polity ; whilst Aristotle, 
with his usual minuteness, relates 
how, in the reign of Charilaus, the 
Spartan government was changed 
from a tyranny to an aristocracy.t 
However, the improbability of such 
a form of government, if entirely 
new, being received so readily and so 
oo: in a country so disturbed as 
Lacedemonia is admitted to have 
been at that — may seem to tell 
in favour of the Naturalists. Is it 
likely that such writers as we have 
cited and appealed to would have 
spoken so distinctly, as it must be 
admitted they have, of the personal 
existence of the Spartan legislator, 
had he been the “ mere symbol of a 
gradual developement,” a mere sha- 
dow of a man? Few theories have 
ever been so popular as that of de- 
velopements; not only have kings, 
heroes, and legislators, sunk into 
symbols at the touch of the magic 
wand of the critic, but the present 
wondrous form under which we ap- 
pear on earth has been regarded as a 
mere developement of the frame of 
the lowest of the animal race; and 
even now, it is being seriously de- 
bated among the medicals, whether 
the male sex is not a more perfect 
developement of the other. With 
the reverend professor of geology at 
Oxford, we say, we cordially hate all 
developements, and all their attend- 
ant vagaries. 

When the great Dorian reformer 
of evils and restorer of the old paths 
began to consider what course he 
should pursue to recall his country- 
men to the ways and thoughts of 
their forefathers, he proceeded to in- 
vestigate the peculiar respective situ- 
ations of the three great divisions of 
the inhabitants of the land, the pure 
Spartans, the provincials, the helots. 
The objects which he proposed to 
himself were the uniting together 
the first of these classes, so that they 
might keep to themselves and for 
themselves the entire ruje and autho- 
rity in the land, and yet at the same 
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time to unite the second class to the 
former by firm and permanent bonds. 
When the Dorians made their success- 
ful inroad into Laconia, few as were 
their numbers, a portion of them 
were contingents of allies who could 
boast of little, if any, Dorian blood, 
though connected by some very dis- 
tant ties with the leaders of the ex- 
pedition. Their inferiority of birth, 
however, was such as to forbid their 
being rewarded equally with their 
better boon companions in arms. 
The fighting portion of the invasion 
concluded, perhaps in one or two en- 
gagements, the invaders deemed it 
necessary to keep, at least for some 


land which they had wrested from 
the Achzans. Instead, therefore, of 
immediately dismissing their allies 
with the due reward of their ser- 
vices, and most probably too poor to 
mete out to them any other reward 
worthy of their acceptance, or sufti- 
cient to keep them still as friends, 
they portioned among them, at a low 
fixed rent, a part of the lands of the 
conquered. ‘The return was to be 
military service,—for the rent was 
intended rather as a proof of their 
right as conquerors to the land than 
as a profit or revenue. Besides these 
their allies, there was yet another par- 
ty whom they found it politic, if not 
necessary, to conciliate, rather than to 
hazard their being driven to some des- 
perate resistance,—namely, those of 
the old inhabitants of the land who 
from their station, birth, and previous 
property, rendered it more than pro- 
bable that their influence over the 
old inhabitants, still numerous, would 
be a constant source of fear and dan- 
ger to the new lords. To these, 
then, asimilar bribe of land at a quit- 
rent was offered, and from these two 
branches of armed farmers and 
possessors of the provincial lands, the 
body of the Perizci, or provincials, 
originated. Without some such 
twofold origin as this, we are unable 
to account for that marked difference 
of degree which cannot fail of being 


recognised among the members of 


this class ; for, surely, it was no acci- 
dental difference, in those times, that 
some of this class were permitted to 
fight in line with their Dorian mas- 
ters, whilst others were reduced to 


* History of Greece, vol. i. cap. viii. p. 508. 
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lighter arms and less noble stations ; 
that some of this class never rose 
above the rank of subordinates, whilst 
another could be permitted to rule, as 
admiral, over the naval contingent of 
one of the island allies of Sparta. It 
was a difference neither of abilities 
nor of accident, as the majority of 
modern writers would have us sup- 
pose, but of birth, of origin. The 
Laconian provincial ‘tilled his land, 
paid his quit-rent to his municipality, 
and rendered his military service to 
the state; secluded from every po- 
litical privilege, and governed even 
in his district or town by a Spartan 
officer, he bore the heaviest share of 
the public burdens, and lived in 
daily fear of being hurried from his 
farms or his merchandise, his trade or 
his manufacture, to peril his life in a 
political quarrel for the benefit of 
his Dorian masters. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the cause 
of war was always foreign to the in- 
terests of the provincials; far from 
it,—it would often happen that the 
fortunes of that class were more 
deeply involved in the event of the 
war than those of the Spartans. It 
may be said that the peculiar princi- 
ples of the Spartan polity rendered 
trade and manufactures but a poor 
recompense for a state of political 
slavery ; luxury indeed, and its mi- 
nistering arts, were banished from 
the realm, and the stranger but sel- 
dom found entrance into the land: 
“ Yet,” says the bishop, “ the artificer 
must have found very profitable em- 
ployment in the public buildings and 
festivals, which displayed the piety 
and magnificence of the state. For 
Sparta thought nothing too good 
or too valuable for her gods; and 
though the Dorian would not dis- 
grace his hands by subordinate acts, 
he lavished his money on the pro- 
ductions which the industry of the 
provincials gave birth to; and even 
in Greece, the names of some of the 
Laconian artists were not unknown.” * 

Materially as the subjugation of 
Laconia ministered to the power, and 
secured the internal tranquillity, of 
the Spartan kingdom, the servitude 
to which the helots were doomed 
was the main foundation of their 
masters’ power. Ilad the Dorian 
lord consented to waste even the 
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smallest portion of his leisure, which 


the laws claimed for the service of 


the state, and the state alone, in the 
superintendence of his farms, or the 
ordering of his manufactures, how- 
ever brave he might have been in 
war, however superior in counsel, 
however enduring in distress, his se- 
parate existence, ‘that master key of 
the power of his race, would have 
been endangered. He would no 
longer have been one of a select and 
unapproachable race of men, who, 
however they might admit of official 
distinctions among themselves, to the 
provincial were all equally noble, to 
the helot all equally gentle. He 


would no longer have been one of 


those Dorian gentlemen for whom 
the provincial laboured, and to mi- 
nister to whose leisure and separate 
existence was the sole object of the 
helot’s slavery. 
the Dorian conquest, besides those 
Achwxans, whose power, birth, and 
influence, compelled their new lords 
to assign to them the lucrative, 
though dependent station of pro- 
vincials, there were others of Achwan 
blood, who could not establish their 
claim to a rank of such personal, 
though not political, independence. 
Besides these, were men of an abo- 
riginal race, who, years before the 
Dorians came in, had been reduced to 
slavery by their Achwxan lords, in 
whose veins little, if any, Achwan 
blood had ever flowed, or had long 


since been burnt out by the brand of 


slavery. Between those two classes, 
the strong hand of the invader threw 
down every barrier, merging them 
both into the single class of helots. 
To account them all as of that abo- 
riginal race of slaves which passed 
over from the conquered to the con- 
querors, is inconsistent as well with 
the prevalent notion of their Achwan 
origin as with the vigorous measures 
which undoubtedly were adopted by 
the Dorians to reduce their spirit of 
independence, and to break their 
power. Again, if we suppose them 
all of Achzan descent, we are unable 
to account for the sudden and total 
disappearance of that race of slaves 
which we know did exist previous to 
and at the time of the Dorian in- 
vasion, but of which we lose every 
trace, unless we can discover them 
under the garb of helots. Again, no 
one can be i ignorant of the hereditary 
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enmity which existed between the 
helots and their Dorian masters. Is 
it probable that such an enmity 
would have arisen between those who 
were slaves long before the Dorian 
came in, and that invader by whom, 
under that view of the case, they 
must have been rather gainers than 
losers? For if they had no liberty 
—and little liberty had an ancient 
Greek slave—to lose, their new state 
of slavery was in every respect as 
good, if not in a great degree su- 
perior to that in which they had 
been born; for now, not only could 
they reckon on the entire benefit of 
their own industry, after the regu- 
lated and settled demands of their 
masters had been satisfied—demands, 
whether in the form of produce or of 
rent, far from extravagant,—but they 
were secure from that cruellest tor- 
ment of slavery, the being sold away 
from one location to another as mere 
live-stock ; the new yoke could not 
have been heavier, nay, if we may 
trust to examples, must have been 
far lighter than the former one. 
When we consider this class of men 
under this double view, we see much 
that is explanatory of the suspicious 
and treacherous conduct of the Spar- 
tan government to them. Of those 
unfortunate Achwans, to whom no 
bribe of wealth, land, or honours had 
been awarded, their Dorian lords 
might well be fearful. For though 
to a portion of the helot class the 
brand of inferior caste, the interdic- 
tion of any save the rustic’s dress, the 
prohibition of Spartan songs, might 
be little or no hardship; yet to that 
larger and superior portion of the 
class who boasted of Achwxan blood, 
what could have been more galling, 
or a more constant source of irrita- 
tion? We cannot, then, wonder at, 
however we may deplore, such insti- 
tutions as the Crypteia, even in that 
mildest form of it in which the great 
Dorian historian would have us re- 
= it. And although we may not 
believe in all the horrors of Plu- 
tarch’s accounts; or that, in so many 
words, war was actually declared 
against the helots by each successive 
ephoralty ; or that, without a cause, 
cruelty and contumely were used to- 
wards a race so absolutely necessary 
to the state; yet we cannot but ad- 
mit that, as far as the helot was con- 
cerned, the Spartan’s humanity was 
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merely prudence, his mercy no more 
than policy 
However much we may read in 
authors of good authority of tribes 
among the Spartans bearing various 
names,—some genealogical, peculiar 
as well to the Dorian race as to La- 
conia,— others local, corresponding 
to the divisions of the country, or 
even of the city itself,—and ofa cer- 
tain degree of pre-eminence being at- 
tached to this or that tribe,—we can- 
not be certain that any were legally 
recognised save those three which 
were common to the Dorian race. 
A portion of each of those three 
tribes had contributed to the expedi- 
tion, and joined in the successful in- 
vasion of the land. After the com- 
pletion of the conquest, no other 
distinctions were admitted among 
them, than had previously been com- 
mon to them as Dorians; and, con- 
sequently, there were but three regal 
divisions of the tribes,—the Hylleans, 
Dymanes, and Pamphylians. Perhaps 
it may yet be supposed that some 
order of precedence obtained between 
these divisions of the Spartans. Far 
from it ; not only were the non-regal 
tribes equal to each other; but that 
of the Hylleans, to which, on that 
account, some degree of precedence 
might seem to belong by right, even 
if it had any the very least pre- 
eminence of station, certainly never 
had that pre-eminence recognised by 
the laws, or derived any political 
advantage from it. Office and age 
were the only recognised claims to 
distinctions admitted by the consti- 
tution of Sparta, in every thing else 
the true Spartans were on the most 
rfect equality among themselves. 
Vith three such classes to legislate 
for, it was the object of Lycurgus to 
remove all causes of discord among 
the members of the highest class, to 
determine with precision their political 
rights, to separate the masters from 
theirsubjects,without alienating them, 
and without at the same time ren- 
dering the remotest possibility of a 
change in their relative situations. 
No element of change was permitted 
to exist in the polity which he labour- 
ed to restore. He sought, too, to 
bind the provincials to the state by 
the security of property and mono- 
poly of gain, that their industry and 
wealth might be of advantage to the 
entire state ; ; and yet to exclude them 
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from all political power, lest the 
power of money should eventually 
work a change, and endanger the 
separate existence of the highest 
class. As for the helots, he sought 
to guard against them, and yet so 
far to conciliate them, if such a term 
can be applied to his system, as to 
preclude the necessity of continued 
military rule over them. 

The form of the Rhetra, by which 
this much-required return to Dorian 
rules was to be effected, is another 
argument against the Artificialists. 
For it plainly presupposes the ex- 
istence of the greater part of the 
constitution, the tribes, the council, 
and the assembly of the people, and 
originates no division but that of the 
thirty obas. We know it has been 
said that the power granted to the 
assembly of the free Spartans was 
originated by the Rhetra; but when 
we consider the similar institution 
existing long before in Crete, we 
regard it rather as a restoration of 
the old power than as an innovation. 
“ When you have erected a temple 
to Jupiter Hellanius and Minerva 
Hellania,” said this simple document, 
“ divide the tribes, appoint the council 
with its rulers (the kings), convene 
when required the assembly between 
Babyca and Cnacion, propose mea- 
sures and depart, let the people de- 
cide thereon.” Here the original 
Rhetra is reported to have ended ; 
it was not, however, long ere it was 
found necessary to add the following 
clause :—‘“ If the people attempt to 
alter the law, then let the elders and 
princes dissent.” By this last clause 
the people must be considered not 
only as restrained from making any 
amendments or alterations in the pro- 


ject of law as proposed to them by 


the council, but also as restrained 
from in any way contravening or 
going beyond the received traditions 
of the Dorian race. Think not, said 
that most simple of all constitutions 
—think not of forming your polity, 
of meting out power, until you have 
paid the due respect to, and invoked 
the aid of, the gods — not of Sparta, 
or of the Dorian nation — but of all 
Greece. Let the due performance of 
your duty, as Greeks, and not as 
Spartans, be the primary guarantee 
that your views will be conducted to 
the welfare of that entire country 
and its common interest. Then divide 
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the tribes, institute thirty obas, ap- 
point the council and its rulers, the 
two kings. 

“ Some god,” said Plato, “ I believe, 
in his care for your state, and in his 
foresight of what would happen, has 
given you two kings of the same 
family, in order that, reigning jointly, 
they might govern with the more 
moderation, and Sparta experience 
the greater tranquillity. After this, 
when the regal authority was grown 
too absolute and imperious, a divine 
spirit residing in human nature,” for 


thus did that philosopher speak of 


Lycurgus, “reduced it within the 
bounds of equity and moderation, by 
the wise provision of the senate, 
whose authority was to be equal to 
that ofthe kings.” Acting according 
to no written laws—though obedient, 
as far as the circumstances of the 
individual case would allow, to the 
ayeurra xal deparn vous Of their race 
— irresponsible, and individually as 
well as collectively exempt from the 
consequences of their decisions—this 
council, the restoration of which was 
the wise provision of Lycurgus, held 
the balance of power between the 
crown and the people; adhering at 
one time to the kings, whenever they 
saw the people encroaching, and 
siding with the people whenever the 
kings attempted to render themselves 
absolute. Such was the balance which 
Lycurgus provided for the constitu- 
tion of Sparta. In time arose a more 
powerful balance, the ephoralty, 
which as soon as it grew beyond the 
powers which were required by it, as 
the balancing power, tended to de- 
stroy rather than to preserve the 
polity. As long as the council con- 
tinued as the only balancing power 
in the state, it bore no unapt re- 
semblance to our House of Peers: 
but when the ephoralty came, the 
fulness of the parallel ceased, as, how- 
ever the ephors might agree to curb 
the powers of the kings, it was not 
in favour of the people so much as 
in order to pave the way to the ab- 
solute dominion of their own body ; 
and yet how constantly do we hear 
of the democratic influence of the 
ephoralty —of their being elected by 
public clamour out of the entire body 
of the people—of this, the first power 


in the state, being in the power of 


the very lowest of the populace! 
These are very 


great words, and if 
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used with respect to the “ people” 

Athens or Rome, would mean 
great things. What, however, do 
they signify when used of the people 
of Sparta? 

The people of Sparta were those 
free-born Dorians, for whose separate 
existence, as we have said, the wealth 
of the provincial and the labour of 
the helot was sacrificed—the lords of 
the land and of its produce — called 
indeed a dizes as regarded those who 
were distinguished ‘by office ; but in 
every other respect equal to the kings, 
the counsellers, and the generals, 
when regarded as all Dorians: from 
such as these, from the lowest of these 
peers, could the ephors be chosen. 
It is as ridiculous to cite the repre- 
sentative peers of our own House of 
Lords as examples of an elective up- 
per house, or a peerage for a term of 
years, in the sense in which those 
who cite them would have us regard 
them, as it is to speak of the assembly 
of the people and the ephoralty as de- 
mocratical, and consequently change- 
producing elements in the polity of 
Sparta. 

With a constitution so venerable 
as that which Sparta possessed — 
venerable, not only as dating from 
the era of its reformation by Lycur- 
gus, but as stretching back far into 
the earliest times, and which had 
now, at the breaking out of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, existed nearly five 
centuries without alteration, the 
strength of which was in quietness, 
the perfection of which was in repose, 
can we wonder that the states of 
Greece regarded her with honour, 
with reverence, and without fear, as 
the protectress of Greece? <A polity 
in which little or no elements of 
change could be discovered, by which 
the affairs in peace and in war were 
confined to an aristocracy of an aris- 
tocracy, seemed to guarantee that 
fixedness of purpose and constancy of 
principle without which little con- 
fidence could ensue between allies. 
The necessity which their form of 
polity imposed on them of confining 
the greater portion of their powers 
to the maintenance of a system of 
defence rather than of aggression, 
was a tolerably sure warrant that 
the Spartan, however dangerous he 
might be in his lair, was not likely 
to be given to prowling about after 
the good things of his allies. The 
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absence of any great naval armament, 
the dislike entertained by the Spartan 
for naval enterprises, when combined 
with the solitariness and difficulty of 
the way, that led from the Pelopon- 
nese across the Corinthian Isthmus, 
contributed to assure the distant ally 
on the continent of Greece, and much 
more so the islander, of his more 
than probable security from the visits 
ofa flying squadron of tax-gatherers, 
or a light-armed detachment of tri- 
bute-collectors. The system of pro- 
perty established in Laconia, the 
frugality of the habits of Spartan 
life, the economy of the public ex- 
penditure of the state, assured the rich 
friend or ally of the absence of that 
continued call for money — money, 
which the extravagance, the profuse- 
ness, and the polished elegance of 
Athens occasioned. The entire ab- 
sence of those dangerous appeals to 
the passions, by which the rulers of 
the agora were swayed at the will 
of the demagogue, was a sufficient 


guarantee of there being no reason 
for some popular leader trying to 
get up a quarrel between Athens and 
some rich ally, in order that the con- 
fiseated funds of the latter might go 


to prop up the declining power of the 
demagogue, and stop for the time the 
appetites of his hungry supporters. 
We are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Mitchell, that there can be little if 
any rational doubt whence this su- 
periority of Sparta, both in religi- 
ous and political institutions, arose : 


“« Early as the coasts of Greece,” says 
that writer in his introduction to the 
Acharnians, ** were peopled from Egypt 
and Pheenicia, the intervening island 
of Crete must have received still earlier 
emigrants from both those countries. 
Between the Cretans and the Spartans 
there was, from the remotest periods, 
a constant intercourse, and nothing can 
be more certain in history than that the 
general institutions of Lycurgus were 
founded on those of Minos. ‘That emi- 
nent legislator, on whom the eyes of 
Plato and other philosophers appear to 
have been so intently fixed, lived only 
half a century later than the author of 
the Pentateuch; and supposing the in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus to be copies of 
those of Minos, there can be little doubt 
as to the source from which the system 
of the Cretan legislators was derived. 
Hence that strong similarity so clearly 
visible in the Jewish and Lacedemonian 
constitutions. In both the leading prin- 
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ciple for the preservation of internal 
peace and tranquillity i is the same ;—that 
proportion of allotted land, and that in- 
alie nability of property, which seemed 
best fitted to secure the preservation of 
families, and to prevent that accumula- 
tion of wealth in a few hands, which was 
the source of so much misery to the other 
states of antiquity. Under both con- 
stitutions we recognise the formation of 
an armed and military people; whose 
martial habits, however, were to be 
rather a system of defence than of ag- 
gression. "(Plut. Ages. p. 26.) In both 
also is observed a strong tendency to 
keep themselves apart from other nations, 
that no intercommunion might tend to 
counteract the views of their separate 
lawgivers. In both states the purposes 
of religion are found connected with a 
sacred tithe, and the ordinances of both 
are founded on a divine order and au- 
thority. Somesmaller peculiarities might 
be added to shew the similarity between 
the Jewish and Spartan states; a simi- 
larity so strong, that Josephus evidently 
appears to have considered both nations 
as proceeding from a common stock.”— 
P. 38 

Vhat a marked difference must 
any thinking Greek of those days 
have perceived between the rival 
states, when he regarded the events 
which had taken place since the first 
invasion ofthe Persian! The Spartans, 
acting on their principle of self- 
defence, had confined their efforts to 
the restoration of what had been lost, 
and the preservation of what had 
been threatened ; they, too, after their 
most decisive victories had added 
hardly a foot of land to their territo- 
ries, had not enslaved one independent 
state, or destroyed by force one ex- 
isting institution. On the other hand, 
the Athenians had been ever stirring 
up quarrels; and, like the tunny- 
fishers, been making their harvest in 
troubled waters; ever aiming at new 
conquests, and the destruction of ex- 
isting institutions ; adding large tracts 
of land to their dominions ; extending 
their so-called alliances on all sides, 
and sacrificing every connexion hal- 
lowed by birth or religion to the 
carrying out of their plans for uni- 
versal sovereignty. In the late case 
of Corcyra, they had broken the rules 
of Greek justice in assisting a colony 
against its mother country; whilst 
in the conditions which the “y exacted 
from the Potidzans, of renouncing 
their connexion with their parent 
state, they had violated that respect 
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which the pure Greeks always en- 
tertained for affinity of birth. A 
mere glance at the points of opposi- 
tion which characterised the leaders 
of the war, will assist us in accounting 
for the general voice of Greece being 
on the side of Sparta. In a war de- 
signated by the warning voice of the 
oracle, a Dorian war, we naturally 
expect to find every state of Greece, 
which laid any claim to Dorian de- 
scent, siding with the heads of that 
nation. That such was the case, the 
laborious and accurate Miller has 
clearly and satisfactorily shewn ; that 
the majority of the states on the con- 
tinent of Greece boasted of Dorian 


descent, though perhaps the title of 


some might have been doubtful, is 
hardly questionable; hence one 
reason why more states joined the 
Spartan than the Athenian con- 
federacy. Again, the alliance which 
Sparta sought was a free alliance, 
and not such as might well suit the 
island and Asiatic friends of Athens, 
who, having been previously wnder 
the Persian yoke, were prone to obey 


the commands of the Assembly of 


Athens, and cared not for the free 
conference which Sparta awarded to 
her allies. Not so, however, those 
Greeks who would perhaps have in- 
clined towards Sparta’s rival, could 
they but have insured a fair and free 
alliance, without incurring the risk 
of speedily sinking into mere tribu- 
taries. Besides, should Athens in 
this war pursue the same course as 
she had so successfully followed in 
the previous contests, her efforts 
would be so completely confined to 
the prosecution of naval enterprises 
and the enlargement of her filects, 
that no state whose strength lay in 
her soldiery, and whose situation on 
the continent forbade the throwing in 
of succours from the sea, could ven- 
ture on joining the Athenian con- 
federacy. Nor, indeed, would any 


. 


such alliance have been greatly court- 
ed by Athens, and therefore treated 
with proper respect and honesty. 
For what she required of her allies 
was money, not men; as it was her 
aim to concentrate the actual force 
of the so-called confederacy in her 
own hands; to increase her own 
fleets, by building ships with the 
money of her followers in her dock- 
yards, and by her own artificers ; 
rather than to encourage her naval 


-allies in the increasing of their several 


navies, as much for their own pecu- 
liar advantage as for the benefit of 
the confederates. This system of 
centralisation, most advantageous for 
the present benefit of the confederacy, 
as it really did make them as one 
nation ; but so dangerous —ay, and 
suicidal in its later consequences, had 
been so clearly shewn in the con- 
cluding events of the Persian struggle, 
that it was but natural to expect a 
similar course of action on the part of 
Athens in the ensuing contest, and 
must have tended to influence the 
decisions of those of the states of 
Greece which were yet free to choose 
as to which nation it would be pru- 
dent to side with in the approaching 
contest. But beyond all the reasons 
already adduced, whether of birth, 
religion, confidence in principles, or 
mere prudence, on the banners of 
the one party was emblazoned, “ The 
Maintenance of Ancient Custom ;” on 
those of the other, “ The Love of 
Change ;” the watchword of Sparta 
was, “ Aristocracy and the Rights of 
Birth ;” that of Athens, “ Democracy 
and the Claims of Wealth.” In the 
majority of the states of Greece, a 
reverence for the aristocracy, a con- 
fidence in the wisdom of their an- 
cestors, was too deeply rooted to 
admit of their linking their fortunes 
with any state which did not contend, 
even to the death, for the rights of 
birth and precedent. 
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THE SCOTCH CHAMBERMAID. 


“'TueEre’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip;” and this little story will 
prove the truth of the homely adage. 

You must know that I am a person 
upon whom the cares of life do not 
press very heavily. I am a bachelor 
just under thirty, running rather to 
rotundity —a partner in a mercantile 
house of the highest respectability ; 
and although I attend strictly to the 
business hours during the greater 
portion of the year, I usually can 
contrive to leave London for a part 
of August, the whole of September, 
and a week in October. 

An autumn or two since, 
the correspondents of our house for- 
warded me an invitation, in the grouse 
season, to visit him at his seat between 
Cairngorum and the banks of the 
Spey, Aberdeenshire. Iam not about 
to enter into a detail, that would be 
only admissible in the Sporting Ma- 
gazine, of my almost daily excursions, 
shooting, and fishing; nor tell you 
how many brace of grouse I hit (or 
missed), or how many 
salmon and trout I landed (or lost). 
Suffice it to say, that the time passed 
rapidly in the midst of the hospi- 
talities of a very agreeable f ewe 
and I really was very sorry when I 
had to turn my face from peat- -fires, 
oat-cakes, and ‘whisky, towards sea- 
coal smoke, roasted sirloin, and port 
wine. 

In my retrograde movement, [ had 


to stay a night at the little town of 


Old Meldrum ; and the stage-coach 
deposited me and my luggage at the 
best, and, for what I know (but not 
care), the only inn of the place ; for 
oh—ah—alas—I could say with the 
Yankee who visited England, and 
left the fair object of his affection at 
Natchitoches, “ My heart is behind !” 
—though it must, on consideration, 
be supposed to be a very odd situa- 
tion for a gentleman’s heart. 
Talking of hearts, mine is sus- 
ceptible— rapidly susceptible ; the 
twinkling of a female eye sets it 
throbbing ; a pretty hand winds me 
up to a pitch; a ringlet turns my 
head; and a soft female voice melts 
my very soul. In short, I am natu- 
rally amorous—I own it, sans peur, 


one of 


pounds of 


naturally amorous: but, unlike the 
generality of sighing lovers, I never 
suffer the passion to interfere with 
my appetite. So, seating myself at a 
table in the coffee-room, I ordered a 
haddock (quite a different fish from 
that of London, for he comes to table 
hot out of the sea, without his skin 
or head, and is very superior in size 
and flavour), a dish of Scotch collops 
(the pieces of veal to be no larger 
than half-a-crown, first delicately 
fried, and then gently stewed), and 
a couple of roasted pigeons,—these, 
with some excellent ale, and a bottle 
of irreproachable Bordeaux, were to 
sustain fainting nature. I then 
glanced round the room to observe 
who were my companions. At one 
table was a shrewd, red-faced person, 
with a tumbler of mixture before 
him ; a pewter measure holding half 
a pint, and a jug of hot water and 
some sugar. Near to him, at another 
table, sat a staid, thoughtful-looking 
man, who had the air of a clergyman, 
but not a rich one. He had finished 
his dinner, and had a newspaper be- 
fore him. He watched with looks 
of astonishment the frequent pota- 
tions of his neighbour ; and at length 
said,— 

“ Mr. M‘Taggart, do you not find 
that quantity ot ardent spirit pre- 
judicial to your health ? 

Mr. M‘ Tag; gart replied: “ I canna 
say I do, sir; nor do I think that 
any o’ my family ever suffered by it. 
There was my uncle by the maternal 
branch, Bailie Ritchie, magistrate o’ 
the town o’ Fraserburgh, died in 1783, 
in the eighty-eighth year o’ his 
Ile was for the last fifty years in the 
use of getting drunk twice a-day on 
raw whisky. He ate heartily, though 
he took little or no exercise,—a truly 
gifted person! He is computed to 
have drank during the period of his 
inebriation, half a century, a quart 
of whisky per day,—a decidedly 
happy- -constitutioned man! About 
five years before his death he broke 
his arm. He never fevered with the 
fracture, and very soon recovered. 
Ile was a short and spare man, about 
five feet five inches in height. He 
enjoyed excellent health till the last 


age ! 
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hour of his life. A wonderful person, 
and an upright magistrate.” 

“ When he could stand,” thought I. 

“My father,” continued Mr. M‘Tag- 
gart, “was an elder—ye are an 
Episcopalian, Mr. Buchan, and your 
church is differently governed ; and 
although my father did his duty of 
visiting and praying with the sick, 
in the absence of the minister, he 
was of a convivial nature, notwith- 
standing that he had to report the 
petty offences, such as are below the 
cognisance o’ the law, and which 
pass under the general name of skudl- 
duddery. Our minister was a very 
rigid pastor, and insisted on the 
elders enforcing a Judaical observ- 
ance 0’ the Sabbath ; and they were 
compelled to search on Sunday even- 
ings the public-houses; and if any 
person not belonging to the family 
was found therein, he was subject to 
fine, or, if he could not give an ac- 
count of himself, perhaps to impri- 
sonment. But to a convivial tem- 
perament this was very disagreeable ; 
and means were discovered by all 
who had a mind to evade the laws 
of sobriety in the following manner : 
They called at my father, the elder’s 
house, on pretence of seeking the 
benefit of his prayers or family wor- 
ship. This duty being over, my 
praiseworthy father put up his Bible 
on an adjoining shelf, and took down 
a bowl, in which he made some punch, 
presenting at the same time some- 
thing to eat, as mutton ham, oat-cake, 
cheese, or dried fish, which they called 
‘a spiritual relish’ ‘The elder’s bowl 
being soon exhausted, each of his 
guests in his turn insisted on having 
also his bowl; for which demands the 
host took care beforehand to be well 
provided with rum and other ingre- 
dients, which he retailed in this pri- 
vate manner, chiding and admonish- 
ing his guests for their intemperance, 
at the same time that he took glass 
for glass with them. When all had 
supplied their quantum of punch, 
my father used to give one more bowl 
‘for the good of the house ; and the 
company parted at a late hour, suffi- 
ciently replenished, it must be owned, 
with ‘ the spirit.’” 

I had ordered my repast of the 
landlord ; but the above conversation 
was interrupted by the opening of 
the coffee-room door, and the en- 
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trance of, tray in hand, to lay m 
cloth, the prettiest little Scotch lassie 
I ever beheld in humble life. Ihave 
already described my inflammability. 
She had not laid the cloth before my 
heart was irrecoverably lost. I had 
been reading, during my visit to Scot- 
land, Robert Burns's poems for the 
first time in my life. <A stanza of his 
instantly recurred to me 
“* Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 
Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o’er-arching 
Twa laughing een o’ bonnie blue. 
Her smiling, sae wyling, 
Wad make a wretch forget his woe ; 
With pleasure, what treasure, 
Unto those rosy lips to grow.” 


Her small hands placed the knives 
and forks and spoons before me in 
noiseless activity, and I caught my- 
self in the act of heaving a tremen- 
dous sigh; and when she favoured 
me with a slight glance, that seemed 
kindly to say, “ What's the matter 
wi the gentleman?” I dexterously 
turned it off into three loud ahems, 
as if I had been clearing my voice 
for a song. (I can sing a tolerable 
song, “ Here’s a health to thee, Mary,” 
or “The Banks of the blue Moselle.”) 
My friend with the whisky -toddy 
gave an occasional leer of admiration 
at our little waitress, at which I was 
fool enough to feel momentarily 
angry. I could have broken his 
pitcher on his head; split his gay 
jug on his ugly mug. But I had a 
ditferent feeling when the Rev. Mr. 
Buchan put a few questions to Jessie 
about her mother and her two bro- 
thers,—alack, a widow and orphans! 
for she answered so gracefully, and 
with such intelligence, that if I was 
before only in love chin-deep, I was 
now immersed over head and ears. 

As Jessie left the room, I could 
not but notice her jaunty air and her 
bustle—a sort of bustle that seemed 
natural to her. When she had dis- 
appeared, Mr. M‘Taggart said, “ A 
healsome, cannie lassie, that.” 

“ Ay,” replied the clergyman, “ and 
she is as good-hearted as she is well- 
favoured ; she works hard in her si- 
tuation here, and all her gains go to 
her poor mother.” 

My little enchantress re-entered 
with the cruet-stand. I now made 
an observation that her dress was 
peculiarly becoming. In costumes 
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there is a striking coincidence be- 


tween those of the country lasses of 


Scotland and les jeunes paysannes in 
France. They wear waistcoats, or 
linders, reaching no farther down 
than the waistband of the petticoat, 
called jupe, as in France, and shaped 
in the same manner, with tight long 
sleeves coming down to the wrist ; 
and their hair turned back, and bound 
round with a fillet or snood. If there 
were a momentary objection to be 
made, according to my London no- 
tions, it was that Jessie dispensed 
with those articles of gear denomi- 
nated stockings—and with three men 
in the room, I felt that it had an 
indelicate appearance ; but, upon my 
word and honour, the colour of the 
ankles beat that of the best silk hose 
Lever saw. But I might have been 
mistaken ; I was in love, recollect. 
Jessie then brought in my fish and 
my long corked bottle. At the sight 
of the latter, the resemblance to 
France again presented itself. 

At this period Mr. M‘Taggart had 
got into an argument (of which he 
himself had not the slightest notion) 
with Mr. Buchan, as to which was 
to be considered the most agreeable, 
“ genteel society or mixed society ?” 
The clergyman gave an evasive an- 
swer, being unwilling, perhaps, to 
hurt Mr. M‘Taggart’s feelings. 
M‘Taggart turned round to Jessie, 
and said, “ Eh, my bonnie lassie, 
ye ha’ waited on all degrees ; gie me 
your honest opinion touching ‘ gen- 
teel’ society and ‘mixed’ society ?” 

To which Jessie modestly, but with 
exceeding archness, replied, “ When 
customers order wine, I look upon 
them as ‘ genteel society ;) but when 
they only take whishy- -toddy, L regard 
them as ‘ mixed society. 

Do you know, at the moment I 
thought the dear girl exceedingly 
witty, and I felt that she had paid 
me a sort of compliment, at which I 
was much flattered. But my haddock 
was up before me, smoking hot. 

I gazed at her out of the room 
again, and then pensively fell to. 
What a charming flavour! Haddock 
is superior to cod. 

On the landlord coming into the 
room, followed by the waitress, Mr. 
M‘Taggart said, “ Davie Grant, your 
little Jessie has been pulling me to 
pieces.” 
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Jessie replied, “‘ Eh, now, Mr. 
M‘Taggart ; how can you be pulled 
to pieces, when we only can see you 
in one lump 2” 

I was so delighted with the naiveté 
of the damsel, that I actually knocked 
the bottle of anchovy over. 

“ Davie Grant,” continued M‘Tag- 
gart, “ I have been jesting with Mr. 
Buchan here on the old subject o’ the 
elders; ye can confirm the truth of 
what I say. How did they serve 
Alick Cantray ?” 

“ Robbed me of my very best cus- 
tomer,” answered the landlord. “ Mr. 
Alick Cantray was a substantial 
farmer, but the deil to drink whis- 
ky. He used to come regularly 
into the town every Friday—market- 
day, and to stay all night tippling ; 
and sometimes two or ‘three nights. 
His wife, Mrs. Cantray, went crying 
to Mr. Pitcairn, their parish minister ; 
and he, good man, determined to re- 
claim the spendthrift from his vicious 
courses, and attach him to the inter- 
est of the clergy ; so he called Alick 
Cantray up to the order of elders 
(which he had the power to do). 
Alick, the new elder, proud of his dig- 
nity, renounced his tormer excesses, 
and has behaved, eversince, with great 
gravity and decor um—save once.’ 

“But he was obliged to drink 
something ?” said M‘Taggart. 

“ Mrs. Cantray compromised the 
matter by making her husband 
take elder wine,” replied Grant. 
“ Mr. Pitcairn rode into Meldrum 
one day when I was at home, and 
I respectfully stopped his horse, and 
said, ‘ Mr. Pitcairn, wherein have I 
offended you that you are ot. all 
in your power to ruin me?’ ‘The 
minister was surprised at this 
salutation, and alighted from his 
horse, stepped into my house, and 
earnestly requested to know wherein 
he had unknowingly been of disser- 
vice tome? I sighed, and told him 
that I had no other complaint against 
him but that of his having made 
Mr. Alick Cantray an elder! 

“The minister smiled benevolently, 
and said that he was thoroughly con- 
vinced he had effected a good work 
of pure reformation. All ofa sud- 
den, we heard a tremendous noise in 
the public room,—breaking of glasses, 
loud swearing, and blows ; and Mrs. 
Grant ran into us, telling me ‘ to 
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rt the brawlers in the house; for 
that Mr. Alick Cantray had drunk 
two pints of whisky, and had gone 
collieshangie with Kit Hogshouther, 
the caird.’” 

In the meantime, my dishes were 
as dexterously despatched by me 
as they were cleared away by the 
pretty Jessie; and being in the 
ed of sheep’s heads, I could not 
resist throwing a few sheep's eyes at 
her. Once I imagined I saw a slight 
blush overspread her cheek, and 
it was when her mistress had sent 
her in to know whether I should 
want a bed in their house that night 
(perhaps it was my glance) ; careless 
and bachelor like, I never thought 
there could be any thing like a 
scarcity of accommodation in the 
Meldrum Hotel, and was surprised 
to hear that there was but one bed 
only left. This I immediately di- 
rected to be secured for me; and the 
dear, little, fascinating creature trip- 
ped away again. 

Mr. Buchan, the clergyman, had 
been poring over the parliamentary 
debates in the newspaper, and some 
dissatisfaction was evidently crossing 
his mild brow at a speech or para- 
graph he had just read. He then 
said, loud enough to be heard by me, 
“Tt is a most extraordinary coinci- 
dence.” I, thinking that he ad- 
dressed himself to me, replied, “ What 
is the coincidence, sir?” “ It would 
depend entirely on your political 
sentiments, as how you might feel 
the application of a verse from 
Genesis. Here, in this newspaper, 
is a violent speech by the great 
Irish agitator; and it seems to me 
to be insinuated by a passage in Ho- 
ly Writ, that the reign of evil shall 
be brought on by men that ‘ despise 
dominion, and speak evil of dignities,’ 
—who shall promise liberty to their 
followers, while they themselves are 
the servants of corruption,— who 
shall resemble Corah, and his com- 
panions in rebellion, Dathan and 
Abiram, and rise up against their ci- 
vil and ecclesiastical rulers.* This 
appears to be intimated by one of the 
most ancient prophecies in the Bible : 

* Dan shall be a serpent by the way, 
an adder in the path, that biteth the 
horse-heels, so that his rider shall fall 
backward,’—Genesis, xlix. 17. 
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So says the venerable patriarch in 
his valedictory and prophetic address 
to his twelve sons before his death. 
These words seem to foretell that 
serpents, or apostates, symbolised by 
the tribe of Dan, would, in the last 
times, incite the lower orders to re- 
bel against their governors, and re- 
ject their authority.” 

I remarked to the worthy Mr. 
Buchan, that there was indeed a sin- 
gular coincidence in the name; but 
it might be supposed that the pro- 
phecy would extend to the wHoLe 
worRLD, while the operations of Dan 
and his tribe were confined to the 
Emerald Isle and the British House 
of Commons! 

The clergyman not finding me a 
proselyte, did not go on with his ar- 
gument. Indeed, I was not sorry to 
be silent ; for Jessie—Jessie floated 
on the surface of my brain while I 
sipped my claret: it was a sort of 
Missisippi ! 

She was, it appeared, though in 
this humble situation of life, beautiful 
and virtuous. She was not deficient 
in intellectual qualities. It was 
about the time, if I was to marry at 
all, that I ought to marry ; but what 
would my relations say? They 
might say a great deal, but it would 
be very little to the purpose,—for 
my grandmother was only a laun- 
dress, and my grandfather a hackney 
coachman (I do not, under the cir- 
cumstances, object to mention this). 
It was the industry and integrity of 
my father that raised the family to 
comparative wealth, that started me 
comfortably and respectably in the 
world. My partners in the house 
would be displeased. What was 
it to them as to whom I should 
select as a partner for life? Their 
ladiez would probably cut me—so 
much the better. One, Mrs. Job- 
kins, was always too patronising ; 
and the other, Mrs. Findlater, was 
ever making complaints to her hus- 
band at what she called “my con- 
duct” to her maids. 

I racked my brain various ways as 
to the mode I should make the lovely 
Jessie acquainted with my passion ; 
if I could once accomplish that, I 
should have no fear for the result, as 
I was not bad-looking; having a 
fresh complexion, lightish hair; the 
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whiskers, I own, a little too red ; in- 
sinuating eyes (so said Mrs. Find- 
later), and my clothes were fashion- 
ably cut. I wore, besides, such a 
pair of boots as had never been seen 
in the town of Meldrum, of the new 
patent, shining French leather! 

I thought of scratching some lines 
on the window-pane near me with 
my diamond ring, or pin, and was 
revolving in my mind what I should 
inscribe, so as to be equally legible 
and passionate ; when my eye caught 
a line written by a prior traveller on 
the glass, which contained this quaint 
aphorism,— 


“ Wherever he goes a fool leaves his 
mark,” 


This was a damper—a diamond 
cut diamond! I then determined to 
write a short note, that I might be 
enabled at some period of the even- 
ing to put in the hand of the charm- 
ing Scotch chambermaid ; and I own 
that I trembled when she placed on 
the table the sheet of paper for 
which I had rung the bell, knowing 
that I was about to address it to HER. 

As Jessie left the room, M‘Tag- 
gart ogled her, and said, “ Ech! ye 
winsome lassie, happy ‘ill be the mon 
wha gains ye.” 

Though I detested the wretch, I 
did not think that he would be the 
“ happy mon.” 

I now began to indite a little 
epistle, but I was sorely puzzled as 
to the proper and precise wording of 
it. Should it commence, “ Dearly 
beloved?” No; toosudden! “ Mr. 
Wallsend begs to inform Miss Jessie, 
—No; too formal! Try again. 
“If to love without the object of 
your affections being uware of it is a 
misfortune”—and here I stuck; and 
M‘Taggart talked so loud, that I 
could not write another word,—nay, 
call forth another idea. .... Per- 
haps, thought I, I had better have 
one more look at her; so I pulled 
the bell,—but from my feeling of 
the soft passion of love—so gently, 
that nobody heard me, and nobody 
came. Ay, what is love, thought i, 
without “a ring?” So I pulled 
again, and heard the welcome tinkle 
which would bring my Jessie to my 
longing eyesight. 

She came—bless her !—looking 
more delightful than ever; but she 
did not approach my table. I was the 
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last customer, for a sheet of paper ; 
but she went to M‘Taggart’s side of the 
room, and said, in a silvery, plaintive 
tone to him, “ I doubt ye'll take no 
more whisky the night ?” “ Anither 
gill, if ye love me, Jessie?” an- 
swered M‘Taggart. Jessie gave him 
a sweet but reproachful glance, ex- 
claiming, “ Ech! a wilful man will 
ha’ his own way.” Fired by jea- 
lousy, and determined not to be 
outdone, I said, “ Bring me some 
whisky, Jessie, and some sugar, 
sweet.” “ Nae doubt our sugar is 
sweet, sir,” innocently replied Jessie. 

I drank of the hot whisky-toddy. 
3yron has somewhere said, give an 
Irishman whisky, and he is the most 
imaginative being in existence. Now, 
although I am not an Irishman, but 
a veritable member of Cockaigne, I 
felt my cerebral energy warm and 
expand after two or three more 
copious sips. I seized my pen, but 
then discovered that in my previous 
efforts I had spoiled all my paper. I 
therefore rung the bell again. The 
beauteous creature re-entered, and 
asked in so sweet a tone, “ if I wished 
for any more whisky?” that, taken 
unawares, I answered, “ Yes, my 


love ; but I want another sheet of 


writing-paper” (and my voice fal- 
tered), “as I have to send a letter 
to a lady.” Then Jessie said, “A 
letter to a lady! I must e’en then 
gie you a sheet o’ my own.” A 
sheet of her own paper,—bless the 
little thoughtful dear! It was pro- 
duced. I attempted an amorous, 
thankful glance at her, but it failed ; 
for I happened to sneeze at the same 
moment, some grains of Mr. Buchan’s 
mull having wafted across the room, 
and unfortunately titillated my nos- 
tril; and this failure was not im- 
proved by observing M‘Taggart tip 
Jessie one of the most knowing winks 
I ever witnessed. 

After collecting my scattered 
thoughts, I began to pen the warm 
effusions of my heart,— greatly in- 
terrupted, I own, by the entrance 
of a strange-looking character, who 
placed a very large package on the 
floor. 

Ile wore a long duffle great-coat, 
splashed quite up to the shoulders ; 
a coarse figured tartan waistcoat and 
trousers. He had two feet, certainly 
not a pair,—for one was a splay, and 
the other (I suppose in accordance 
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with modern improvement) was of 
the club order. His face, tallow- 
colour, was seamed with the small- 
pox, which had particularly weeded 
his eyebrows; and his whole contour 
was vulgar, conceited, and disagree- 

able: with all this about him, he had 
a vast idea of his personal beauty and 
accomplishments. He was addressed 
as Mr. Sampson Gilliviray ; and his 
profession was a maker, mender, and 
dealer in clocks. The package he 
had placed on the floor contained 
about a dozen of the useful articles 
he sold. He was an acquaintance of 
M‘Taggart’s. A long-backed, wiry- 
haired, sharp-snouted, bow-legged, 
prick-eared dog followed him ; such 
a specimen of canine beauty, that I 
would have defied the inimitable 
Edwin Landseer to have improved it, 
even with his marvellously magic 
pencil! The dog was also an ac- 
quaintance of M‘Taggart, for he went 
= rubbed his long sides against the 
leg of that worthy, who kindly patted 
him on the head, and down the back ; 

but stopped suddenly, exclaiming, 
“ Phew! Thistle, mon, what hae ye 
been squattling in? Bide awa’—bide 
awa’, ye na leesome beast !” 

But while I was writing my soft 
epistle, and for a half minute waited 
for a pretty turn of expression, such 
as “ the sweets of pure love,” &c. &c., 
Thistle came and laid himself down 
under my table, panting with his 
journey—a travel-stained individual, 
with his tongue lolling out of his 
mouth. 

Have ever any of my readers, 
at any period, witnessed my old and 
dear friend, Dr. Kitchiner (alas! now 
dead and gone), when, with his ac- 
customed cheerfulness, he has been 
seated in amusing chat at your side, 
and a strange dog has wandered into 
the room? If you, reader, have not, 
I have. The good Doctor had a 
perfect horror of dogs; and I imagine 
that the effluvia of the excellent 
cookery, with which Kitchiner’s 
clothes was naturally impregnated, 
attracted all sagacious hounds and 
turn-spits ; nay, I have seen a pug- 
dog (the breed, I think, now out of 
fashion) go resolutely up to the ad- 
mirable author of The Cook's Orac le, 
and stare him wistfully in the face, 
and lick his own black tongue and 
lips; the Doctor, at the same time, 
glancing at him with great in- 
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quietude; and if a lady was seated 
on the same sofa, twisting his two 
engine-pipe legs, covered with black 
silk stockings, surmounted by knee- 
breeches, ov er her head, completely 
out of the way of a chance of hydro- 
phobia. 

In like manner did Thistle alarm 
and annoy me, and interfered ma- 
terially with the composition of my 
billet-doux, as I alternately wrote a 
sentence, and glanced with a watchful 
eye at the filthy mongrel. 

“ Pardon, fair object of my affec- 
tions, that I should thus address you” — 
“I never saw such a beast in my 
life !"—* I hope I shall be forgiven for 
the clandestine manner in which I make 
known to you that I have” —“ got the 
mange, I am_ positive !”—“ entirely 
lost my heart”—“ May I ask, are your 
affections frees or would you permit 
me to say” —“ Plague on the dog, he 
is biting my boot }"—* that I adore 
you ?”—*“ Lie down, do!”—“ Your 
modest nature has won and insured 
my everlasting admiration” ——* You're 
an ugly customer, indeed — Pah!” 
—* Pray, pray, devise some means to 
relieve my anxiety by a speedy reply” 
— “ Don’t scratch yourself all over 
me, you wretch !” 

* * * * 

The professor of the art of horo- 
logy, after having partaken of bread, 
cheese, and ale, began to unfasten 
his package, from which he produced 
twelve clocks of different shapes and 
sizes ; and placing them on the tables, 
he commenced winding them up 
separately. M‘Taggart inquired the 
reason of that operation. Mr. Samp- 
son Gilliviray demurely replied, — 
“To-morrow, by special appointment, 
my Leddy Henniker, o' Meldrum 
Ha’, purchases ane o’ these time- 
pieces; and as I ken her leddyship 
is verra particular in her choice, [ 
e’en set ’em all going to-night, as 
they have travelled saxty miles ; and, 
moreover, her leddyship is curious 
about the tone of the bell, sae I'll 
just put every ane a minute after 
each other, that she may distinguish 
which strike pleases her the best.” 
The clock-maker accordingly set all 
the long hands of the twelve clocks 
exactly one minute slower than each 
other; causing, of course, eleven 
minutes difference between the first 
time-piece he wound, and the last. 
He then, in a nasal and lecturing 
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tone, entered into a tedious and un- 
called-for description of the uses and 
appliances of springs, wheels, main- 
taining power, going fusee, auxiliary 
ratchets, clinks, notehes, pins, collets, 
frames, detents, teeth, escapements, 
circular motion, vibratory motion, 
pallets, axis, bent, levers, crutch, 
pendulums, balance, scape - wheel, 
diameters, tangents, centre - wheel 
pinions, cannon-pinion, sockets, plates, 
angles, mathematical precision, arcs, 
wheel-tooth, &c. &c. &c.; and right 
glad were we all when Mr. Gilli- 
viray wound up with a mutchkin of 
whisky ; suah, with his long and 
fatiguing walk that day, soothed him 
into my ee but habitually well- 
regulated snore. I never met with 
a more disagreeable personage, and 
I wished that both himself and dog 
could have been transported to the 
moon. 

Mr. Buchan had retired to rest; 
and, utterly fatigued with the clock- 
maker and his snoring, I determined 
to go to bed. I debated in my own 
mind whether I should give my 
letter to Jessie when she lighted me 
up-stairs to my chamber, or whether 
I should defer it until the morning ; 
at any rate I would leave it to chance, 
and watch my opportunity. 

The charming chambermaid pre- 
ceded me to my room through a long 
lobby, in which there was a bench ; 
she then drew the curtains of the 
bed, and asked if there was all that 
I wanted. Now, at that moment, I 
wanted to tell her all I had thought 
about her; but whether it was bash- 
fulness, or whether it was the whisky, 
I could not utter a word; and she 
wished me good night in the sweetest 
tone possible. When she had left 
the room, I could have knocked my 
head against the wall, for omitting 
to take the advantage of such an 
opportunity, and cursed myself for a 
stupid fool! I read my letter over 
again—was not satisfied with it; I 
wound up my watch, undressed my- 
self, and got into bed. I was really 
tired : I thought of Jessie's ringlets, 
and then hoped to go to sleep. 


** Oh! thou gentle scene 
Of sweet repose, where, by th’ oblivious 
draught 
Of each sad toilsome day to peace re- 
stored, 
Unhappy mortals 
awhile.” 


lose their woes 


The Scotch Chambermaid. 
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But a loud tramping up and down 
stairs, and some hard metallic sub- 
stances being placed on the bench in 
the lobby, prevented my closing my 
eyes. Presently the house was toler- 
ably silent; I hummed inwardly, 
“ Beautiful Jessie, the Rose of Dum- 
blane ;” turned round drowsily, and 
threw myself in a picturesque pro- 
strate attitude; and was just going 
off serenely, when a clock began to 
strike eleven. I counted every beat. 
A second clock then commenced, and 
continued striking in another key; 
a third then started, and having done 
its duty, a fourth time-piece struck 
up, accompanied by a cuckoo-note. 
The fifth horologe chimed four 
quarters first; and then, in a most 
energetic manner tipped off eleven 
o’ the hour. This was followed, in 
regular rotation, by the seven other 
clocks, of the accursed Mr. Sampson 
Gilliviray, all striking eleven. I 
became fevered and fidgety; the 
excitement I had undergone, and the 
unusual quantity of strong Scotch 
whisky upon the claret and ale, in- 
terfered, L suppose, with my digestion. 
I turned and twisted about into as 
many attitudes as those represented 
in an alphabet formed of posture- 
masters, published in my boyhood at 
Bowles and Carver's, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

At length I fell into a disturbed 
slumber, and began to dream. Me- 
thought that I held Jessie by the 
hand, and led her into the presence 
of my venerable mother, and that we 
both went down on our knees before 
her to ask her blessing; but my 
maternal parent, deeply offended at 
the rash step I had taken, turned 
her head another way, and intimated 
that she expected that I should have 
married above my station rather than 
beneath it ; and that she was in hopes 
that I should have settled into a 
piously disposed family at Camber- 
well, deep and serious thinkers, who 
were always contemplating their 
ends, and by that means looked for- 
ward to salvation. At this moment 
I dreamt that the spectre of my 
grandmother entered, all suds and 
starch, her skinny arms almost washed 
away ; she smiled grimly on me, and 
placed her damp, smoking hands on 
on my head, and invoked a blessing 
on Jessie and myself, and hoped that 
she should have the satisfaction of 
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taking in our linen weekly. While 
pondering on this strange scene, I 
was suddenly awakened by a clock 
striking twelve ; and on went its fel- 
low clocks, beating, chiming, cuckoo- 
ing: the strokes on the bells alone 
amounted to 144! 

I was on the point of nervous 
madness. I bit the bolster, I tucked 
the tassel of my nightcap into one 
ear, and a corner of the sheet into 
the other, but in vain. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11, 12! Oh, what a 
night! At length all was silent. 

Restless and uncomfortable, I 
thought I heard a gentle tap at the 
door. Ilistened attentively. It cer- 
tainly was a tap at my door, re- 
peated. 

Another tap, a little louder. I sat 
up and exclaimed, “ Who is there ?” 
To my infinite surprise, I heard the 
mild voice of Jessie. ‘“ Can I come 
in, sir?” Inever was in such a sud- 
den perturbation in the whole course 
of my existence ; but I calmed my- 
self, and replied almost breathlessly, 
sat 

The door opened, and I heard the 
lovely little chambermaid step almost 
without sound across the room, until 
she approached my curtain. I trem- 


bled ; a cold chill struck through my 
frame, which was instantly succeeded 
I listened to the 


by a sudden glow. 


Furze. 





FURZE, 


Wuen first the stranger* saw thy golden bloom 
O’er sandy hill and barren plain extending, 
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soft and silvery tone of her voice. 
Oh, what sensations the few words 
created ! 

“ Hae ye ony objection to a bed- 
fellow ?” 

“ Not the least, my sweet love!” 
said I. 

“]T return you my best thanks,” 
said she. “ Cume in, Mr. Gilliviray ; 
the gentleman is good enough to let you 
have half his bed !” 


* * * * 


I think I must have swooned 
away; for when I came to myself, 
the horrid clock-maker was snoring 
beside me in the bed, with his club 
foot ; and Thistle, who had jumped 
on the coverlid (sweet dog!), was also 
asleep. 

All the twelve clocks struck one! 
and two, and three, and four, ad 
infinitum. 

cad » a * 


Some little time after my return 
to London, I read in an Aberdeen 
newspaper (forwarded to me by my 
Scottish correspondent),— 


“ Married, on the 10th instant, at the 
Episcopal Chapel, by the Rev. Plim- 
mie Buchan, Mr. Roderick M‘Taggart, 
Malster, to Miss Jessie Tawie, spinster, 
second cousin to Mr. Grant of Meldrum, 
and distantly related to the Cromshogies 
of Cromshogie.” 







Filling the air with faintly rich perfume, 

With breath of thyme and heathbell sweetly blending, 
He knelt; and, in the fulness of delight, 
Bless’d God that earth could shew so fair a sight. 


And thou art lovely when the sun-light pure 
Rests on thy yellow wreaths; which, closely twining, 
Shed such a glory on the lonely moor, 
That barren else, yet with their lustre shining, 
It seems no more a stormy wilderness, 
But some loved garden in its summer dress. 


Oh! if earth's fading charms have power to raise 
The heart in thrills of grateful joy to Heaven, 
How shall resound unceasing songs of praise 
From those to whose enraptured sight is given 
That glorious world, where rays without a shade 
Tint flow’rs of living gold that cannot fade ? 


* Linneus. 
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CuapTer XV. 


FAMILY DISCUSSIONS AND ARRANGEMENTS. 


“ T ACKNOWLEDGE that you were 
right, Agnes, and I wrong. It was 
worse than a rash thing to connect 
myself with these Blackstons. I 
ought to have known that among 
men of their school honesty is a 
word which has no meaning. But 
I have played my cards most un- 
wisely throughout ; and am, in con- 
sequence, left without one political 
friend in the world.” 

So spake Lord Boroughdale to his 
high-minded lady, as they sat téte-d- 
téte over their wine the day subse- 
quent to that which had been im- 
mortalised by the visit of the re- 
formers from Coketown at the park. 
But he was not permitted to run 
deeper into the mire of self-con- 
demnation. 

“ You acted, Boroughdale, as you 
always do,” was her wise and ge- 
nerous reply, “ with the very best 
intentions. And where we feel that 
our motives are good, our very errors 
need not wring our consciences, how- 
ever much they may mortify our 
self-love. Never mind the past. Go 
on steadily in the line which you 
have now taken, and I will answer 
for your getting friends enough round 
you, and good friends too. But I do 
hope that you will break off this 
Altamont connexion with as little 
delay as may be compatible with 
common good breeding.” 

“ Delay, Agnes! I'll have no de- 
lay in the matter! Mr. Blackston has 
violated his implied pledges long ago, 
and can have no claim upon me for 
the ordinary civilities of good fellow- 
ship. As to my support at any fu- 
ture election, 1 presume he is not 
weak enough to expect that.” 

“ Nay, Boroughdale, you must not 
close your doors against him too 
abruptly. Remember that, if we owe 
nothing to him, our obligations to 
his son are very weighty; and we 
must not shew ourselves ungrateful, 
though Mr. Blackston be so.” 

“'True, Agnes—very true; I had 
forgotten that.” 

“ And yet there are moments when 


I could well-nigh wish that to any 
other arm than his we stood indebted 
for our Evy.” 

“ Why so, my love ?” 

“ Because I have more than once 
imagined that, ever since their ac- 
quaintance grew into friendship, I 
could trace the workings of a mighty 
change in the character of our child. 
She seems to have lost of late all 
the buoyancy—perhaps, exaggera- 
tion—ot animal spirits that used to 
belong to her. Trifles fail to engross 
her attention now; indeed, the clever 
girl is sobering down prematurely 
into the grave and thinking woman. 
Now, Frederick Blackston is, I admit, 
an exceedingly charming and amiable 
youth ; yet I would not quite select 
him as a husband for our Evy—nor, 
I suppose, would you ?” 

“ My dear Agnes, I earnestly trust 
that you are alarming both yourself 
and me unnecessarily. You forget 
that Evy is but a child.” 

“ A child in years, yet much more 
than a child both in mind and in 
person. Depend upon it that I am 
not apt to create chimeras. I wish 
that he had been a little less often in 
her company when he was here.” 

“ If your suspicions be well 
grounded, it is necessary that we 
should take precautions against the 
evil to come. These young people 
must not be allowed to associate any 
more together: for I would sooner 
lay Evy’s head in the grave than 
give her to the son of such a scoun- 
drel as Blackston !” 

“ No, no, dear Bonoughdale—not 
quite that ; but it would certainly be 
a bore to see her introduced into « 
family, with the elder branches of 
which we have so little in common.” 

They rose from table as the lady 
uttered these words ; and on her put- 
ting her arm through his they walk- 
ed abroad into the shrubbery. They 
were silent, however, as if occupied 
with thoughts that lay too deep for 
conversation ; and preferring the 
edging of turf to the gravel road, 
they moved forward noiselessly. An 
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incident, trifling in itself, yet in their 
eyes pregnant, just at that moment, 
with interest, was the consequence. 
They saw, sitting on a bench which 
stood beneath the shelter of a noble 
beech, the gentle creature concerning 
whom they had been speculating, 
lost, as it seemed, in thought. The 
book, which had been her ostensible 
companion, lay upon its face beside 
her. Her elbow rested upon one of 
the arms of the garden-chair ; and 
her bonnet having been cast aside, 
her small classical head found sup- 
port upon the palm of her right hand. 
She was gazing, as it seemed, on va- 
cancy ; and when they drew near, a 
mother’s anxious eye observed in a 
moment that her cheeks were moist. 
Lady Boroughdale pressed her hus- 
band’s arm, while at the same time 
she drew him gently back; and re- 
treating a few steps, as stealthily as 
they could, they soon placed between 
themselves and her a screen of foliage. 

“ Did you mark her attitude ?” 
demanded Lady Boroughdale. 

“ I did,” was the reply, “ and am 
pained by it beyond my powers of 
expression. I fear that your suspi- 
cions are but too well founded.” 

“ You may depend upon it that 
they are. And next comes the ques- 
tion,—How are we to proceed ?” 

“I think, my love, that it might 
be advisable for you to talk to her. 
Point out, as delicately as you can, 
that Frederick Blackston is no fit 
match for her ; and make her under- 
stand—nobody knows better how 
to manage a disagreeable subject 
than you—that, with my opinion 
of the father, I never can consent to 
to receive the son as a member of 
my family.” 

“JT don't know, Boroughdale; I 
am not sure that this method would 
answer. It will be better, perhaps, 
that we avoid the subject altogether, 
only taking care that she is not 
thrown in his way, till time shall 
have effaced the present impression.” 

“ Yes, but how is this latter point 
to be managed ?” 

“ What say you to going abroad 
for a year or two? Iam sure that, 
after the turn which public affairs 
have taken, England is not likely to 
offer to you, or to any other well- 
principled man, many attractions as 
a place of residence—at least, for a 
while.” 
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“ You would not have me desert 
the ship just at the moment when 
she has got among the breakers ? 
I must see the struggle over first, 
Agnes; and then, indeed, if we be 
beaten, as I have no doubt we shall, 
you may carry me where you will.” 

“ Well, then, so let it be. We will 
allow things to continue as they are 
during the short recess. You return, 
I believe, to your duties in parlia- 
ment in November; and after that 
Evy and I will either join you at 
once, should Frederick apply, as he 
proposed to do, for leave of absenee, 
or, in the event of his remaining with 
his regiment, we will abide still in 
the country. Next session must and 
will decide the question of parlia- 
mentary reform ; and, so soon as that 
is settled, we will be prepared to act 
as circumstances may require. Mean- 
while, let us walk up to Evy, and 
rouse her.” 

They stepped upon the gravel, 
planted their feet heavily upon the 
ground, and so moved towards the 
bench on which they knew that their 
beloved child was resting ; and their 
uneasiness was certainly not dispelled 
by perceiving that she seemed now 
as busily engaged with her book, as 
she had been a minute or two pre- 
viously with her own thoughts. They 
did not, however, take any notice 
either of the blush which suffused 
her countenance, or the hurried man- 
ner in which she rose to meet them. 
But having put a few natural ques- 
tions touching the nature of her 
studies, they proposed that she should 
join them in their stroll, and were 
cheerfully obeyed. Something of 
restraint there certainly was about 
the manner of the whole group 
throughout. Yet when they found 
themselves, under the rays of a glo- 
rious harvest-moon, at the foot of 
the flight of steps which led up to 
the hall-door, they pronounced, as if 
by common consent, that the walk 
had been a delicious one. 

“ Here’s a letter from Welverton !” 
said Lord Boroughdale, when he met 
the ladies next morning at breakfast. 
“ Wonders will never cease. He is 
positively coming down, and intends 
to shoot. We may expect him either 
to-day or to-morrow.” 

* Does he come alone ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied his lord- 
ship, in a tone of something like he- 
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sitation. “ He tells me that he has 
promised a seat in his carriage to 
Frederick Blackston.” 

“To whom ?” exclaimed Lady Bo- 
roughdale, casting at the same time 
an anxious look towards the Lady 
Evelyn 

To’ Frederick Blackston. I won- 
der how he, of all living men, came 
to scrape acquaintance with the son 
of the Radical member! I should 
have thought that the difference in 
their political opinions would have 
kept them apart, any how.” 

“ But Frederick has no political 
opinions, papa,” interposed the Lady 
Evelyn, blushing deeply. “ You know 
that he has refused to take a side 
even in this Reform question, and de- 
clares that a soldier ought to have 
nothing to say to the laws, except to 
obey them himself, and make others 
obey them.” 

“Call him Mr. Frederick Black- 
ston, Evy,” replied her father, dryly. 
“ There is something too flippant in 
the word Frederick from a young 
lady's lips; especially when the in- 
dividual referred to is neither a near 
relative nor a very intimate friend.” 

The Lady Evelyn looked aghast. 
She became pale, then scarlet, then 
pale again ; and ended by saying, in 
a subdued tone, “ I did not know that 
my calling him by his Christian name 
could be disagreeable. I shall not do 
so again ; though I do love him more 
than all the world besides, yourself, 
dear papa, and mamma, alone ex- 
cepted.” 

“ Evy, my love,” interposed her 
father, anxiously, “ you dwell too 
much upon an act, of which far be it 
from me to underrate the importance, 
but which was on his side purely in- 
voluntary. Why, there is not one 
of my keepers who, if he could swim, 
would have hesitated to do the very 
same thing.” 

* Papa! * exclaimed the girl, staring 
him full in the face. 

“ ] mean,” rejoined his lordship, 
“that it is foolish in you to make 
mountains out of molehills. Mind, 
I feel as much as you can that to his 
gallantry we are indebted for your 
preservation from drowning ; and I 
trust that neither I nor your mother 
have been backward in shewing our 
gratitude. But there are limits be- 
yond which it is not fitting that you 
should allow even the sense of gra- 
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titude to carry you. Remember that 
you are a great girl now; and your 
motives, as well as your actions, may 
be misinterpreted.” 

The Lady Evelyn made no reply. 
She felt that the tears were gather- 
ing in her eyes, and withdrew to one 
of the windows for the purpose of 
hiding them ; while Lord and Lady 
Boroughdale exchanged glances, 
which told each to the other that 
both were uneasy. The breakfast 
passed over, however, without any 
return to the subject; and Evelyn, 
so soon as decency would permit, 
withdrew. 

“ Was there ever so unfortunate a 
contretemps !” exclaimed his lordship, 
when the door had closed on his 
daughter. “I positively am at a loss 
how to act. We cannot be uncivil 
to young Blackston—far less exclude 
him from the house; and yet I feel 
as much convinced as I am of my 
own existence, that if they be much 
together in the course of the next 
three weeks, Evy’s fate will be sealed 
beyond the ‘possibility of redemption. 
I have the greatest mind in the world 
to carry you both to Harrogate or 
Scarborough ; or even to Brighton, 
though I hate the place with all my 
soul! What can be done, Agnes ?” 

“T should say at once, let us go 
somewhere, only that such a move 
would appear so odd just at the mo- 
ment when Welverton comes down 
to see us, with a view, no doubt, to 
revive, if possible, our defunct in- 
fluence in the borough. I am afraid, 
therefore, that we must risk the 
chances. But I am not altogether 
without grounds of consolation, too. 
Welverton may be of infinite use to 
us. You know that he is a far 
greater master of nonchalance than 
either you or I. And if he be once 
put up to the notion that young 
Blackston aspires to his sister's hand, 
Lam much mistaken if he do not find 
ways and means of breaking off the 
intimacy.’ 

“ But you would not have your 
son behave rudely to a man who 
certainly saved your daughter's life ?” 

“ Not rudely: —no. But as I can- 
not consent to accept her preserver 
as my daughter's husband, I must do 
something in order to remove him 
from the place of her lover.” 

“ Well, my dear, I give the matter 
into your hands; only be very care- 
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ful not to outrage your own sense of 
right, for that will do no good to any 
one—not even to yourself.” 

“Thank you, my dear lord. I 
will try to manage the affair with as 
much prudence, at least, as you ma- 
naged the late elections for Coke- 
town.” 

It will be seen, from the tone of 
the concluding sentence, that the 
lady of Welverton Manor, as she did 
not hold her lord’s judgment in very 
great respect, so was she prone to re- 
sent, as a personal wrong, any hint 
which he might venture to throw out 
touching the fallibility of her own. 
It is impossible to say how far this 
habit may be general among ladies 
in her situation ; but, in the instance 
now before us, its effect was to re- 
verse what is called the order of na- 
ture, by rendering “ the grey mare 
considerably the better horse.” And, 
what is not less extraordinary, the 
slightest indication of distrust, on her 
lord's part, of the wisdom of any de- 
termination at which she might have 
arrived, tended only the more to con- 
firm her in a belief of its infallibility. 
We have reason to believe, for ex- 
ample, that had Lord Boroughdale 
talked of employing his son as an 
engine for the disentanglement of 
the skein that vexed him, her lady- 
ship would have resisted the pro- 
posal. But as she had originated 
the scheme, and he seemed scarcely 
to sanction it, she made up her mind 
that it ought to be carried through 
without the loss of an hour. <Ac- 
cordingly, Lord Welverton having 
arrived about noon, and the cus- 
tomary greetings having been accom- 
plished, she requested him, while 
Sasha was getting ready, to at- 
tend her in her boudoir. The young 
man obeyed, of course; but, before 
we proceed to record either the man- 
ner or the substance of their con- 
versation, it may not be amiss if we 
sketch with a rapid pencil the figure 
of that party in the dialogue to whom 
the reader is yet a stranger. 

Lord Viscount Welverton, then, 
was about five or six-and-twenty 
years of age; of a slender make; 
somewhat tall; with dark hair, dark 
eyes, a sallow complexion, and a pair 
of dark moustaches,—his whole air 
and bearing being that of one who 
had nothing English about him ex- 
cept the blood in his veins. His 
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habits, again, were indolent in the 
extreme ; his tastes fastidiously re- 
fined ; and his manner of speaking, 
and walking, and sitting, every way 
in keeping with these tastes. Of his 
natural abilities, those who knew 
him best spoke highly ; but ther he 
never would take the trouble to cul- 
tivate, or even to exercise them; and 
natural ability, like the fairest flower 
which the garden produces, is sure to 
degenerate, if it be left entirely to 
itself. With respect to his moral 
character, we have very little to re- 
cord concerning it, more than that it 
resembled pretty closely the charac- 
ters of the rest of his genus. He was 
a man of honour,—for he paid his 
debts ; and would not tell a lie—ex- 
cept to a woman. He was a generous 
man—to his valet, to his groom, and 
to all others who made themselves 
useful. He was a religious man so 
far, that he never sneered at the 
Bible, went sometimes to church, 
and hated Dissenters. And he was 
a brave man, as almost all gentle- 
men are, by constitution. But the 
one great leading principle of his na- 
ture was selfishness. His own ease, 
his own pleasure, his own whim, his 
own crotchet,—these were the gods 
of his idolatry ; and to gratify these 
he was ready to make, at any time, 
the greatest sacrifices which a really 
indolent man is capable of making. 
Then, again, Lord Viscount Wel- 
verton had all the pride which be- 
longed to his house, which, though 
seldom displayed so as to outrage the 
feelings of others, never slumbered 
for a moment in his own breast. 
Finally, Lord Welverton, having 
spent a great deal of his time abroad, 
preferred foreign manners, as he did 
foreign cookery, to those of his na- 
tive land; of which, indeed, and of its 
barbarisms, he never spoke except in 
terms of subdued contempt. Such 
was the young man who, following 
his mother into her boudoir, threw 
himself into an easy chair, and made 
ready to listen, with an expression in 
his face of resignation to a fate which 
seemed inevitable, which would have 
done no discredit to one of the mar- 
tyrs of old. 

“JT am a good deal embarrassed, 
Welverton,” began my lady, “ and I 
want you very much to assist me in 
extricating myself from my diffi- 
culties.” 
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“Tt grieves me to hear of your 
embarrassments,” was the reply. “I 
trust they are not serious; for you 
know, my lady mother, that exertion 
either of mind or body is very ter- 
rible to me.” 

“ Terrible or not, Welverton, you 
must exert yourself. The honour of 
your family, and especially of your 
sister, is at stake ; and, however irk- 
some to yourself, you must protect 
both.” 

The young nobleman sat up at 
once in his chair. All appearance of 
ennui and listlessness disappeared at 
once ; while he demanded eagerly an 
explanation of his mother’s words, 
and expressed his perfect readiness 
to undertake a cause so sacred, let 
the inconvenience to himself be what 
it might. “ But you must speak 
plainly, mother. I don’t as yet 
understand you.” 

“TI dare say not, my son; and, to 
confess the truth, I experience greater 
embarrassment than I care to admit 
in trying to remove the cloud from 
your mind. But hear me out with 
patience ; and then let us take coun- 
sel together as to the proceedings 
which it may appear most judicious 
to adopt.” 

Having prefaced her harangue 
thus, Lady Boroughdale proceeded 
to lay before her son the details of a 
history with which our readers are 
already acquainted, mentioning, how- 
ever— which we rather think has not 
been done in this narrative—that 
Frederick and Evelyn had met and 
spent some weeks together, between 
the period of “the parting walk” al- 
luded to in a former chapter, and 
the arrival of the season which had 
brought my Lord Welverton as a 
visitor to the home of his ancestors. 
Her ladyship explained, moreover, 
the grounds on which she had been 
driven to come to the conclusion 
that the feelings of the young people 
towards each other went beyond the 
line of friendship ; and wound up by 
first stating her own and her hus- 
band’s insuperable objection to the 
match, and then desiring her audi- 
tor’s opinion as to the best and 
speediest method of breaking off the 
acquaintance. 

Lord Welverton heard his mother, 
almost to the end of her history, with 
a degree of attention which appeared 
never to grow slack ; but when she 
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came to the discussion of points 
purely theoretical, his energies seem- 
ed to fail him. He leaned back upon 
his chair, and yawned once or twice, 
almost audibly. At length his mo- 
ther ceasing to speak, looked to him 
for an answer. 

“Ts that all?” was his languid 
reply. 

“ All!” exclaimed her ladyship : 
“what more would you have? Is 
it consistent with your ideas of de- 
corum that your sister Evelyn should 
wed with the son of a Radical, and 
the grandson of a coppersmith ?” 

“ His radicalism we might forgive, 
replied the young lord, lazily ; “ but 
the coppersmith—I confess that I 
can’t quite gulp that.” 

“ What, then, is to be done? 
Either she must be withdrawn from 
his society altogether, or you will 
have a coppersmith’s grandson for 
your brother-in-law, as sure as fate.” 

“ Not a bit of it, mother. Keep 
your mind quite easy. Gad, if I had 
snown the youth had an eye in that 
quarter, I should have been devilish 
shy of offering him a seat in my car- 
riage. But all that can’t be helped. 
We'll get rid of him as a wooer fast 
enough.” 

* Now, Welverton, tell me how. 
Remember the weighty obligation 
under which he has laid us, and that 
it is no easy matter to break with a 
benefactor. We can’t possibly be 
rude to him.” 

*“ Rude—oh, no! To be rude a 
man must put himself out of the way. 
But we can easily hint to him that 
his presence at Welverton is not de- 
sired; and if Lord Boroughdale feel 
awkward in doing so, why, then, 
leave it, I pray you, to me.” 

“ Certainly, if you will promise 
as far as you can to spare his 
feelings.” 

“ His feelings!” demanded the 
viscount, opening both his eyes: 
“Can the grandson of a coppersmith 
be troubled with feelings ?” 

Lady Boroughdale smiled; and 
answered, carelessly, that Mr. Fre- 
derick Blackston had enjoyed at 
least the education of a gentleman ; 
and that as much was due to them- 
selves as to him, were he (what he 
certainly was not) the most under- 
bred of clowns. But her son clearly 
could not understand her. He yawn- 
ed again; asked whether there was 
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any other business to be settled ; and 
then declared that he should be very 
glad to have something to eat, inas- 
much as his single cup of coffee had 
been consumed as early as eight in 
the morning. Her ladyship at once 
released him; and returning with a 
languid pace to the dining-room, he 
placed himself in front of a well-filled 
board, on the contents of which, 
according to the customs of France 
and Germany, he did great execution. 
He then ordered his horse to be 
brought round, that he “ might go,” 
as he expressed it, “ and do penance 
for a while among his amiable con- 
stituents in the borough.” But we 
never heard whether or not the visit 
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was productive of beneficial results 
to any one. We are, therefore, in- 
clined to suspect, that as the con- 
stituents could not fail of boring the 
member, so the member must have 
been a very considerable bore to the 
constituency ; in which case we take 
it for granted, that the ending was, 
to both sides, infinitely more agree- 
able than the commencement of their 
interview. Be this, however, as it 
may, the viscount returned to dinner 
at seven o'clock, looking not a little 
exhausted ; and when questioned as 
to the events of the morning, con- 
trived to enounce, with some diffi- 
culty, no more than this,—that the 
remembrance of them was terrible. 


Cuapter XVI. 


“ LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM.” 


The announcement that Frederick 
Blackston had been her brother's 
travelling companion from London 
was not, as we have taken occasion 
to observe, lost upon the Lad 
Evelyn. Her father’s rebuke had, 
indeed, pained her seriously. She 
withdrew to her own room, and there 
wept such a flood of tears as come 
only from the = of the young and 
the innocent, when their purest, be- 
cause earliest, feelings are outraged ; 
and that, too, in a way which they 
themselves hardly dare to analyse. 
But the vague apprehensions of which 
she was conscious, as they did not 
mould themselves into any definite 
form, so their presence, though ex- 
ceedingly distressing, seemed not to 
counterbalance the delight with which 
she anticipated a speedy meeting 
with her preserver. Alas, poor Lady 
Evelyn! she had not the most remote 
idea that Frederick Blackston was 
to her more than a friend and a 
benefactor. It is very true that her 
thoughts reverted continually to him, 
whether she were calling back images 
of the past, or building up schemes 
for the future ; and that this was only 
natural, considering that in all the 
happiest hours of her young life he 
had been her companion; and that 
her circle of acquaintance was as yet 
too limited to have brought upon 
the stage any other individual with 
whom she could, for one moment, 
compare him. Besides, his manners 
were so gentle, so refined, so manly, 
and at the same time so comaiele 





—at least in his intercourse with her 
—those of one who seeks to sustain 
and lead forward a creature formed 
for the very purpose of being sup- 
ported, that she could not possibly 
think of him except as a being quite 
apart from his species. It is very 
true that his image never rose up 
before her that it did call into action 
feelings entirely different from those 
to which other images gave birth. 
Other men treated her either like a 
child, or like a divinity. Other men 
were careless, easy, well-bred, if you 
please, but evidently much more 
occupied with thoughts of them- 
selves than with thoughts of her. 
Frederick, when they were together, 
seemed to live only for her grati- 
fication ; and that, too, with a tact 
so nice, with a delicacy so perfect, 
that she invariably felt that he, and 
not she herself, was in point of fact 
the party who derived the chief 
benefit from their intercourse. Then 
his reading was both extensive and 
precisely of the order which rendered 
his conversation most deeply inter- 
esting to her. It seemed, indeed, as 
if nature had given them the same 
tastes; for though he opened out 
new channels of enjoyment repeated- 
ly for her, by directing her to the 
study of authors whom she might 
have heretofore neglected, it never 
once failed to occur that these authors 
in general became, even from the 
commencement of her acquaintance 
with them, first-rate favourites. 

For example, the Lady Evelyn, 
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delighting in poetry, and warmed by 
no inconsiderable ray from the fire 
of genius itself, had never, till 
Frederick Blackston unsealed their 
treasures, paid any regard to our 
two great master-spirits — Words- 
worth and Coleridge. The conse- 
quence was, that her first acquaint- 
ance with the lines of the former, “ On 
Revisiting Tintern Abbey,” and the 
exquisite address of the latter “ To 
the Nightingale,” constituted, as it 
were, a new era in her existence. 
It was Frederick Blackston who read 
them both to her aloud; and they 
became from that hour next in her 
admiration only to the declarations 
of Holy Writ. How was it possible 
under such circumstances to avoid 
associating in her remembrances of 
the past, in all her anticipations of 
the future, thoughts of one to whom 
she stood indebted for her purest and 
holiest gratifications ? 

“T owe him much more than life,” 
she would think, rather than say to 
herself. “ He has taught me to dis- 
tinguish between what is really ex- 
cellent, and what merely dazzles by 
the semblance of excellence. From 
him I have learned to think, to feel, 
to reflect. Surely there can be no- 
thing wrong in treasuring up re- 
membrances of one so far lifted above 
his kind, so formed by God himself 
to be my guide and director ?” 

Alas, poor Lady Evelyn! it was 
the mind of a maiden of sixteen which 
thus reasoned, and was by such 
reasoning satisfied. She little knew 
that to stop short at the point which 
she believed that she had then at- 
tained, is impossible. You may stop 
the course of the mountain-torrent 
with a belt of sand ; you may oppose 
a barrier of dried reeds to the flames, 
and arrest their progress; but the 
heart which has once given itself up 
to the contemplation of one image, 
and clothes it with attributes such 
as she bestowed upon her idol, must 
either love wholly and be wholly 
beloved in return, or it will wither. 

The Lady Evelyn wept long and 
bitterly in her chamber after she 
quitted the break fast-table that morn- 
ing. She could not, indeed, quite 
account for this, any more than she 
was able to reconcile the behaviour of 
her father and mother, either to her 
own notions of the extent of obliga- 
tion under which they all lay to 
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Frederick Blackston, or to the sen- 
timents which, at the beginning of 
the intimacy, they used to profess 
for him. Yet her tears fell, never- 
theless: they came the faster and 
the larger as she recalled, instance 
after instance, of a disposition on their 
parts, very different from that which 
ad just shocked her. It happened 
that just at this time, Miss Walters 
was absent; the illness of her mother 
or some other near relation, having 
called her away. Sothe Lady Evelyn 
was therefore left, in a great mea- 
sure, in command of her own time; for 
Lady Boroughdale was not fond of 
playing the part of governess, and 
seldom broke in upon her daughter's 
privacy, till the ordinary hour of 
exercise. Lady Evelyn was not in 
the habit of abusing her freedom, and 
to-day she tried to address herself, as 
usual, to the duties of the hour. She 
took up the Clemenza with a firm de- 
termination of turning it to account ; 
but all the grandeur of the hero’s 
character failed to chain her interest 
to the page ; and she laid it down, and 
applied herself'to her drawing. And 
here again the power to execute re- 
fused to answer to the will. Nothing 
came right. The mind laboured to 
form an idea, and sometimes succeed- 
ed; but the hand either could not or 
would not transfer it to the paper. 
The work, therefore, languished. 

“ T will walk abroad for half-an- 
hour,” said she; “the fresh air of 
the morning will brace me. I will 
go wander in the shrubbery, and 
sarry my book with me.” 

She threw a shawl about her 
shoulders, put on a gardening bon- 
net, and letting herself quietly out 
by a side-door, was soon lost amid 
the intricacies of the plaisance. On 
and on she wandered, her thoughts 
busying themselves about every con- 
ceivable matter except the little 
volume which she carried in her 
hand ; till, to her great surprise, she 
found herself on the margin of the 
sheet of water, not far from the 
spot where Frederick had delivered 
her, more dead than alive, to her 
mother’s embrace. There was a 
powerful impulse upon her just then, 
which she could not restrain. She 
threw herself on her knees, and 
prayed God to bless her preserver ; 
and she rose again to behold the very 
object of her petition standing within 
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five yards of her. Oh, what a situa- 
tion was hers! “ He has seen me 
kneel, he will know all that passed 
through my mind!” was the thought 
which sprang into existence at the 
moment; but it was instantly followed 
by another:—* What then! does he 
not deserve my prayers ?” 

The Lady Evelyn was right. 
Frederick odin. might, perhaps 
did, know what passed through her 
mind; but he was not the less de- 
serving on that account of her prayers. 
He advanced towards her with a 
countenance which beamed with emo- 
tion; and, holding out his hand in 
all the frankness of a well-established 
friendship, relieved her at once from 
whatever sense of embarrassment 
might have pressed upon her ere his 
salutation was given. 

“ Dear Lady Evelyn, how glad I 
am to see you! How grateful to 
Providence that with you first my 
meeting should be! How are you? 
How have you been? How is 
mamma ?” 

This was a wonderfully common- 
place address, doubtless ; yet it served 
the purpose of restoring to Evelyn 
her sclf-possession a thousand times 
better than if the speaker had ex- 
pressed himself in a tone more be- 
fitting the hero of romance. She 
put her hand affectionately into his; 
and if no closer embrace followed, a 
regard to truth compels us to allow 
that the young pair mutually looked 
as if neither party would have had 
the smallest objection to it. 

“ Do you come also,” asked Black- 
ston, as he drew her arm through 
his, “ to this spot from time to time, 
to offer up, as I do, your petitions 
to Heaven, feeling that there can be 
no temple on the earth’s surface so 
sacred ?” 

“ Indeed I am not ashamed to say 
that Ido. You saw me on my knees, 
did you not ?” 

“ I did, dear Lady Evelyn.” 

“ Oh, not Lady Evelyn! Surely, 
surely, you ought to call me by my 
name !” 

“ And will you, then, address me 
as Frederick only ?” 

“ Will I!—oh, will I not? But 
do you guess what I was doing on 
my knees ?” 

* Praying, of course, dear Ev elyn ; 
but as to the subject of your orisons, 
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“ Nay, now, Frederick, I cannot 
believe you. You know that I was 
praying for you!” 

A deep blush overspread the in- 
nocent girl’s countenance as soon as 
she had given utterance to these 
words ; and she turned her head 
aside in the vain effort to hide it, 
but she might have saved herself the 
trouble. Frederick was by far too 
happy, by far too much entranced, 
by far too highly lifted above the 
consideration of other matters than 
those in which he was himself an 
actor, not to have made himself ac- 
quainted at a single glance with all 
that her expressive countenance could 
communicate. His eyes sparkled, 
his pulses beat rapidly, while he re- 
plied,— 

“ Was it indeed so? Oh, then 
let me tell you in my turn, that 
never has the day passed over me 
during my sojourns at home, that I 
have not come to the same spot, and 
prayed for you — prayed that God 
would bless you, sustain you, guard 
you from all evil, and render you 
ever what you now are—the best, 
as well as the fairest, of His crea- 
tures !” 

There is no denying that Mr. 
Frederick Blackston, in thus giving 
vent to the feelings which swelled 
within, took a step infinitely more 
decided than he had yet done since 
his intercourse with the Lady Evelyn 
began. He had treated her indeed 
throughout, rather with the fami- 
liarity of a brother, than with the 
deference that might be considered 
due to a mere friend ; but though it 
sometimes cost him a struggle, he 
had never till the present moment 
allowed an expression to pass his 
lips, of which the most fastidious in 
such matters would be justified in 
saying, that it went beyond the re- 
cognised limits of ordinary acquaint- 
anceship. Has the time yet come, 
however, or will it ever arrive, when 
hearts that labour with the same 
engrossing sentiments, shall be able 
to withhold a communication of the 
truth, the one from the other? 
No direct avowal may, indeed, be 
made. There are circumstances, and 
one of them operated now, under 
which a lofty sense of honour will 
always keep the lips from uttering 
what the spirit abundantly reveals. 
But is the utterance of words in such. 
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cases needed? Oh, no—no—no! 
Frederick and Evely n perfectly un- 
derstood one another. ‘The veil was 
rent from before their eyes ; and long 
ere they reached the house—for they 
walked back arm-in-arm towards it— 
there was a sort of tacit compact 
ratified between them, that the whole 
world contained not aught which 
either would accept as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of the other's society. 

How stealthy is the first growth 
of love, be it ever so pure in itself— 
be it ever so righteously bestowed. 
Why should the Lady Evelyn be 
anxious that Frederick should not 
enter the house under her escort ? 
Why, when they arrived within 
view of the mansion, did she blush- 
ingly suggest that he should go round 
by the main entrance, while she 
passed through the shrubbery, and 
met him as if for the first time in the 
drawing-room? And why did he, 
with all his manly and honourable 
feelings, not merely acquiesce cheer- 
fully in the arrangement, but ex- 
perience a feeling of the most rap- 
turous delight in doing so? Is it 
“ that the course of true love never 
does run smooth,” because lovers 
themselves not unfrequently choose 
to trouble it? Or was there, in this 
particular instance, a secret conviction 
in the minds of the young people, 
that it would be more judicious to 
hide their intimacy, or, at all events, 
the turn which it had taken, from 
eyes that might not absolutely ap- 
prove? On the lady’s side we venture 
to believe that some such suspicion 
existed—nay, we are far from assert- 
ing that the gentleman was entirely 
free from it. But however this may 
be, she withdrew her arm from bhe- 
neath his just as they came within 
eye-shot of the windows ; and, smil- 
ing and blushing, they bade each 
other good-by for a season. And 
she passed lightly and gaily to her 
room. She entered by that same 
postern-door from which she had 
made her egress, ran hurriedly up 
the back-stair and along the corridor ; 
and gaining her apartment, found all 
things in the very same order in 
which she had left them when she 
sallied forth. But it was not so with 
him. 

Frederick had parted from Lady 
Evelyn behind the screen of a small 
plantation. He had stood for several 
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seconds gazing after her, while with 
the rapid yet graceful movement 
of a sylph, she glided through the 
shrubbery ; but losing sight of her, 
he turned round to encounter, not 
certainly much to his satisfaction, a 
»ersonage with whom he felt that he 
Fad little in common. This was Lord 
Welverton. What could have taken 
his lordship abroad, and on foot too, 
at such an early hour, has never, as 
far as we know, been explained; yet 
there, sure enough, he was, standing 
at a particular spot in the park, 
whence a rapid glance round him 
assured the young soldier that the 
whole arena of his own recent pro- 
ceedings was distinctly visible. Fre- 
derick felt like one who has been 
detected in the commission of a crime. 
He could assign no good reason for 
this, yet he knew it; and he knew 
also that his manner, as he advanced 
to greet Lord Welverton, plainly 
convicted him of a consciousness of 
error. His lordship, on the other 
hand, appeared perfectly cool and 
self- possessed. He acknowledged 
Frederick's salutation with an easy 
nod, and then went on to ask care- 
lessly whether he felt the worse for 
his journey. Frederick replied, of 
course, in the negative, and then de- 
manded a reason for the i inquiry. 

“ Because I do,” was the reply. 
“I'm sick of this stupid place already ; 
and as for going through the bore of 
another visit to the constituency, I 
would greatly prefer resigning my 
seat at once. Indeed a seat in the 
House of Commons is a prodigious 
bore !” 

Frederick smiled, and was going to 
argue the point with him lightly, 
when his lordship interposed again : 

“ Was it my sister, Evelyn, from 
whom you parted this moment ?” 

Frederick blushed, hesitated, and 
felt half disposed to say no; but in- 
dependently of the assurance that the 
querist was perfectly competent to 
answer his own question, there was a 
consciousness of self-respect which 
would not permit him to falter with 
the truth even for a moment. He 
therefore replied in the affirmative, 
not without experiencing a good deal 
of anxiety as to what might come 
next. 

“ Pray, Mr. Blackston, are Lord 
and Lady Boroughdale aware that 
you meet their daughter in retired 
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corners of the park, and carry on a 
clandestine correspondence with her ?” 

“ A clandestine correspondence, 
my lord ?” demanded Frederick. “I 
do not understand you!” 

“ Why then it is full time that 
youshould. The Lady Evelyn Roch- 
fort is at once too old to be treated 
as a child, and too young to be dealt 
with as mistress of her own proceed- 
ings. I will be much obliged to you, 
therefore, not to honour her with 
quite so much of your society; at 
all events, till you have referred the 
matter to her father or to me !” 

“T am not aware, Lord Welver- 
ton,” replied Frederick, coldly, “ that 
I have done any thing to merit this 
sort of reproof which you are pleased 
to bestow upon me. Your sister and 
I have been intimate friends these 
eighteen months, and that with the 
perfect sanction of Lord and Lady 
Boroughdale. You must excuse me 
if I wait for their commands, ere I 
place myself on any other footing 
towards her.” 

“1 don’t think that either Lord or 
Lady Boroughdale would quite ap- 
prove of your persuading so young a 

reature to meet you at the lake, 
and 

“My lord, I never persuaded 
Lady Evelyn to do any thing of the 
sort; neither is she the kind of per- 
son to be drawn, either by me or by 
any body else, into the commission of 
an act which might convict her, to 
say the least of it, of imprudence. 
Our meeting at the lake was, upon 
my honour, quite accidental.” 

“And your parting behind that 
clump of trees, was that accidental 
too ?” 

“ T do not know what you may be 
pleased to consider an accident,” re- 
plied Frederick, not quite so much 
master of himself as he had been a 
moment previously ; “ but I can as- 
sure you, in all sincerity, that it was at 
least unpremeditated. I cannot tell 
you why we separated there.” 

“ Neither have I the smallest de- 
sire to catechise you,” answered his 
lordship. “ My present purpose is 
merely to intimate that your visit at 
Welverton had better be made to 
the family at large, or else discon- 
tinued altogether.” 

“ T have no wish, my lord, to force 
myself upon any body,” replied Fre- 
derick, drawing himself up; “ but 
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before I separate myself from the 
society of your father and mother, I 
must receive the command to do so 
from their own lips.” 

“You will probably find that 
their sentiments on this head do not 
essentially differ from mine,” replied 
his lordship. “ But you were going 
to call. We will return together, if 
you please.” 

There was nothing either in the 
tone of the young nobleman’s voice 
or in his general manner throughout 
the continuance of this dialogue, 
which gave the faintest intimation of 
a ruffled temper, far less of a dispo- 
sition to pick a quarrel. The for- 
mer was, as usual, monotonous and 
languid, the latter marked by the 
appearance of indifference, which 
never, except on very rare occasions, 
abandoned it. And his proposal to 
be Frederick’s companion to the 
house seemed to be made in per- 
fect good-humour. Yet Frederick 
winced under the whole business. 
In the first place, he felt insulted 
by the air of superiority which 
Lord Welverton had throughout 
assumed. In the next place, he was 
embarrassed by the consciousness in 
his own mind that Lord Welver- 
ton’s insinuations, though ground- 
less in the letter, were in the spirit 
not wholly unjust. Then again, 
what was he to say to Lord and 
Lady. Boroughdale ; how account for 
the false position in which he had 
placed himself; how touch upon a 
subject at all of which he felt the 
extreme delicacy, and concerning 
which he judged, from Lord Welver- 
ton’s manner, they too had begun to 
be sensitive? Nay, more; however 
clear his conscience might be in re- 
ference to their meeting, it would re- 
fuse to bear him out were he to as- 
sert that the parting was equally the 
result of chance. What a pity ~- 
had not walked straight to the hall 
door, as he wished ! However, it 
was too late to argue that question 
now. It was by Evelyn’s desire, too, 
that they had separated beside the 
shrubbery; and she, doubtless, had 
her own reasons for urging it. Was 
it, therefore, for him to question the 
propriety of the arrangement? But 
they go in with these speculations. 
The two young men entered the 
house together,—Lord Welverton 
cool as he was wont to be, Frederick 
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Blackston labouring under a good deal 
of agitation. The latter was welcomed 
by its noble owners with less, as he 
conceived, than their accustomed 
frankness ; and the reserve which ap- 
peared on their greeting was certainly 
not dispelled by the abrupt manner 
in which the events of the last five 
minutes were communicated to them. 
Both Lord and Lady Boroughdale 
looked grave; and Frederick, as a 
matter of course, looked foolish. 

“ Come, Welverton,” said Lady 
Boroughdale, after a brief pause, “ I 
want your judgment on a point 
which concerns me more than any 
body else. You will take care of 
Mr. Blackston, Boroughdale, till we 
return.” 


Lord Boroughdale did take care of 


Mr. Blackston; but it was not ex- 
actly after a fashion which the party 
cared for would have chosen. He 
was silent for a little while, and 
awkward ; after which he said, some- 
what abruptly,— 

“Mr Blackston, I am afraid that 
Lady Boroughdale and I have been 
to blame in sanctioning the intimacy 
which it was very natural should 
arise between you and Lady Evelyn. 
You are both of you arrived at a time 
of life when friendship between per- 
sons of opposite sexes ceases to be safe. 
I mean that Evy is too old for you to 
treat her as a child, with impunity 
either to yourself or to her, or to both. 
Now, as I have views of my own in 
reference to her settlement in life, 
you must excuse me if I tell you, 
that it would be neither generous 
nor just in you to establish any as- 
cendancy over her affections. Ob- 
serve, I don’t mean to insinuate that 
you have either done or meditated 
any thing of the sort. You are a 
man of honour, and would not, I am 
sure, commit so grave an offence 
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against its dictates. But—but—in 
short, my dear fellow, it will be best 
if, for a while, you intermit your 
visits to this house. A little more 
intercourse with the world on her 
part will put all to rights. Ina 
year or two you will be with us 
again on your ancient footing; and 
in the meanwhile, we shall always 
be glad to hear of your welfare. Our 
obligations to you we can never for- 
get, but I am only doing my duty 
to her as a father, and to you as a 
friend, when, as a measure of pre- 
caution, I put an end to your inti- 
macy.” 

Frederick Blackston was thunder- 
struck. Had the scene of that day 
occurred four-and-twenty hours ear- 
lier, he would have tried to argue 
Lord Boroughdale out of his resolu- 
tion. As the case then stood, he 
could only stammer out some pro- 
fessions of his own inability to under- 
stand the grounds on which so un- 
looked-for a disposition rested. These 
were, of course, accepted in good part, 
and brought out anti-declarations of 
his lordship’s conviction of Frede- 
rick’s perfect sincerity. But his lord- 
ship did not swerve an inch from his 
point. And the issues were, that poor 
Frederick, who quitted Altamont 
that morning with a heart full of 
joyous anticipations, returned home 
utterly crest-fallen. So much for 
the difference between the promise 
which hope gives and the fulfilment 
which belongs to certainty! So much 
for an illustration of the great tale of 
human life as in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred men are forced to 
tell it! Manhood rarely answers to 
youth, old age to manhood never. 
It is an April day from its dawn to 
its close, and happy is he who comes 
soonest to its termination. 
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SEWELL AND HEWELL; OR, THE RIVAL SHOPKEEPERS ! 


A TALE OF THE TIMES. 


‘* God prosper long our customers, 
Our bills and parcels all ; 
A woful rivalry I sing 
Which lately did befall.” 


Nar called us a nation of shop- 
keepers. He was envious, being him- 
self a dealer in the general line. But 
deep as he was in the tricks of trade, 
he was notuptous. Our channelled 
goods beat all his Boulogne trum- 
pery hollow; and though, at the 
very last, he had a great run, our 
Waterloo articles carried the day, 
and since then there has been little 
or no competition, except among 
ourselves. ‘The foreign market being 
closed, and the home alone offering 
a fair field for profit, it is not sur- 
prising that contentions should some- 
times arise, and be carried to an ex- 
travagant pitch, among our rival 
tradesfolk. Such, unhappily, was 
the case with the once united firm of 
Sewer and Hewe t. 

In Friday’s Gazette, together with 
the lists of members returned to serve 
in this present parliament, declara- 
tions of insolvency, insolvents, bank- 
rupts, War-oflice promotions, certi- 
ficates, Scotch sequestrations (the 
London newspapers don’t trouble 
themselves with Irish!), there ap- 
peared the following announcement : 
— “ Partnership Dissolved. Sewell 
and Hewell, Oxford Street, haber- 
dashers.” 

In the morning journals of the 
following Saturday, 7imes, Chronicle, 
Herald, Post, and Advertiser, this 
news was spread abroad to all the 
world by statements more particular 
and descriptive. Ex. gratia: 


** Sewer (late Sewell and Hewell), 
No. 599 a Oxford Street, begs leave to 
announce to the royal family, nobility, 
gentry, and other customers of the late 
firm, that he has separated from, and has 
no connexion whatever with, his late 
partner, Barnaby Hewell. It is unne- 
cessary to retail the reasons which have 
induced him to free himself from that 
connexion ; but it is due to the public 
and to himself to state, that he could no 
longer carry it on consistently with the 
high character of an English tradesman. 
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The vast, elegant, and accumulated stock 
of the late concern is selling off under 
prime cost upon the premises. SeweE.y 
begs leave to announce, that he has laid in 
an entirely new assortment of every kind 
of haberdashery, unequalled for quality 
and cheapness ; to which he invites the 
public attention, being determined to 
conduct his business on the most liberal 
principles, which he can do by selling 
Sor ready money only ! 

“ N. B. No connexion 
with Barnaby Hewell.” 


whatsoever 


‘* Hewewt, late acting partner and 
superintendant of the house of Sewell 
and Hewell, in announcing the dissolu- 
tion of that partnership, takes the oppor- 
tunity to advertise his friends and the 
public at large, that he has opened the 
extensive adjoining premises, No. 599 
Oxford Street, with an entirely novel 
assortment of haberdashery, such as he 
flatters himself cannot be matched in the 
metropolis. Dealing directly with first- 
rate manufacturers, paying and selling 
for ready money only (the only means of 
selling real bargains), Hewett needs no 
quack puffing to vamp up his articles. 
Unless they are acknowledged the best 
and cheapest in London, he is willing to 
exchunge other articles of the same 
value to every buyer who is a competent 
judge between prime goods and flimsy 
imitations. 

‘* Take notice!!! Hewell, No. 599, 
is not Sewell, No. 599 a, next door, 
whose spurious articles will, no doubt, 
be attempted to be imposed upon the 
credulous public as the genuine thing. 
Beware! 

“ N.B. The late very extensive stock 
of Sewell and Hewell selling off greatly 
under prime cost,— it being Hewell’s de- 
termination to wind up this concern at 
any sacrifice.” 


Such was the commencement of 
the war between the quondam friends 
and partners, Messrs. Sewell and 
Hewell, two of the most respectable 
tradespeople in the quarter where 
they resided, inasmuch as Sewell 
was one of the select vestry, and 
Hewell stood fair to be elected 
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churchwarden, or overseer of the 
poor. Itis true that Mr. Vestryman 
Sewell was warm in the Dissenting 
interest, and Hewell a Tory high 
Churchman ; but it does not appear 
that the differences between them 
were at all of a religious nature. Per- 
haps they were more political ? 

Be that as it may, the advertise- 
ments speedily produced their usual 
effects, though undoubtedly aided by 
the appearance of that part of Ox- 
ford Street to which they referred. 
Nearly half a division of the houses 
between Street and Street 
displayed a magnificent profusion of 

jlacards of a size to make the old 
ee Lane Jewess, or the Adelphi 
Jack Sheppard, or the Request 
Macready, Kean, and Tree, or the 
Surrey Jane of the Hatchet, dwindle 
into insignificance. The frontage of 
the shop of the late firm was so 
covered by them, that not a brick 
could be seen from the eaves to the 
pavement. Some were red, and some 
were blue, and some were white, and 
some were tricolor, and rainbow 
fashion ; but all certified the same 
important fact, that the Elegant and 
Extensive Stock in Trade of the late 
Sewell and Hewell was 

SELLING OFF 
AT A DEAD LOSs!! 
AND 
CREATLY UNDER PRIME COST!!! 


In the windows were parcels of 
many various goods, labelled as fol- 
lows :— 


Greatest bargains in Europe ! 

Decided bargains in Counterpanes and 
Quilts. 

All this lot at half-price ! ! 

Astonishing Bargains. 

Stays equal to bespoke, going to waste. 

Moravian worked Robes at half-price. 

Selling off. Great reduction of prices. 

Warranted fast colours. 

Double widths: no seams! ! 

Real Russia. 

Real Linen: pure grass-bleached. 

Soiled Sheeting sacrificing. 

Must be cleared out this week. 

The whole being further reduced, will be 
sold at unheard-of prices ! 


Adjoining this house, as they say 
of the morning hair of ladies, in 
papers, two other houses were thrown 
into one, across which ran an immense 
sign-board, inscribed 


No. 599 a.] Sewerr. [No. 599 a. 
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A range of four bow-windows, which 
seemed to be almost a single window, 
so slight were the solids between, 
and the frame-work in which the 
glass was puttied, was filled by a 
multitude of various commodities, 
disposed in the most showy manner, 
and upon which were pinned a num- 
ber of smaller placards, as thus :-— 


Ducapes only 1°0d. (The small s be. 
tween the 1 and the 0 making it 
look like 10d., instead of 1s.) 

Ribands at Q3d. 

All one price. 

Consigned sales of Silks and Satins. 

Single pieces at wholesale prices. All 
pure flax. 

500 Black Lace Veils, from 6s. 3d. and 
upwards, 

Gents’ Bandannas. All silk, Js. 11d. 

Ready-made Shirts at one-halt they cost 
in making. 

Extraordinary sacrifices. Unprecedented 
opportunity for Families, and the 
Public generally. 

Fine Cotton Stockings, 53d. a pair ! 


The seduction of these invitations 
would have been irresistible, had not 
the beholders been distracted by the 
flaming appearance of the next spaci- 
ous and wide-fronted house on the 
other side, over the entrance into 
which was painted in beautiful fancy 
letters, simply 


HEWELL. 


On the lintels the No. 599 was in- 
scribed ; and the windows were single 
panes of French plate glass, fourteen 
feet by eight. From the lower edge, 
an oblique, or, as the Yankees have 
it, a slantindicular plane, ascended 
internally, upon whieh were dis- 
posed the richest of haberdashery 
wares. With others, of every colour 
and kind, columns were festooned, 
and angles were draped. The gaiety 
of the whole was wonderful ; and 
the only matter to disturb the idea, 
that all this wealth and beauty did 
not dwell with peace and harmony, 
was another series of ticketing affixed 
to almost every piece. Of the mot- 
toes upon these we copy a few, by 
way of sample. 


Irish Linen.. Warranted the cheapest in 
Europe. 

Mousselines des Laines, only Js. 9d. 

All these rich Silks only Js. 11§d. per 
yard. 

Real India Handkerchiefs given away 
at 2s. Gd. 
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Dresses 3s. 9d.'!! 

All these Gressure Collars 1*4d. 

Rich Gauzes at 6d. (} small, and almost 
invisible, in pencil). 

If not sold this week, to make room for 
other fashionable novelties, must 
be given away. 

One thousand Scarf Shawls at next to 
nothing. 


The remaining lots of Light Prints and 
Muslin Dresses, &c. &c., to be 
sold at any price. 


Astonished even more than per- 
plexed by the lavish and extraor- 
dinary generosity of Sewell on the 
one hand, and Hewell on the other ; 
struck by the ruinous munificence of 
the quast neutral dépot, where every 
thing was to be had infinitely below 
the cost at which it was made, we 
cannot wonder that all the threeshops, 
so early as Saturday afternoon, were 
crowded with purchasers, and that 
the number of bystanders and gazers 
extended half-way across the street. 
The remarks that were made, too, 
by these honest people were sufli- 
ciently judicious and characteristic. 
The most frequent were, “ The ras- 
cals must have bought stolen goods, 
or got them from bankrupt swin- 
dlers;” “The faster they sell, the 
sooner they will be in the Gazette ;” 
“Oh! it’s only at first, to procure 
customers, that they sell at such a 
loss: they will soon pull up, like 
others.” Such and so various were 
opinions ; and every opinion sent in 
a buyer. 

But there were other circumstances 
connected with this outbreak which 
we have forgotten to notice. Sewell’s 
shop, with the exception of his only 
son Jack, of whom more anon, was 
served entirely by “ young persons” 
of the feminine gender. They were 
all pretty-looking, and could bear 
being looked at. Their hair was 
clean brushed, and neatly braided ; 
some following the simple fashion of 
Queen Victoria, and others indulging 
in ringlets of the corkscrew genus. 
Their dresses were mostly neat dark 
merinos, relieved by white collars, 
and a riband pendant from the neck, 
with scissors attached, and stuck into 
their tidy aprons. They were civil, 
smiled a good deal, and occasionally 
let a significant glance escape them 
when customers of a certain descrip- 
tion and appearance entered the shop 
or squinted in at the window. As 
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birds are dazzled by bits of looking- 
glass, so did eye-glasses seem to have 
considerable effect upon their nerves ; 
but, altogether, civility and decorum, 
at least till the shutting-up hour, 
marked their demeanour. 

In Hewell’s, on the contrary, the 
services were all performed by young 
men; for pretty Polly Hewell, his 
only daughter, whom he loved pass- 
ing well, was not a constant at- 
tendant behind the counter. These 
“ Assistants” were as spruce, as they 
said of each other, “as fresh-scraped 
carrots;” and some of them had hair to 
match that vegetable. ‘The most dis- 
tinguished figures sported handsome 
whiskers (and had moustaches and 
favoris in their pockets for evening), 
whilst others were more boyish and 
smooth-faced. The latter preserved 
a slight taint of cigar-scent ; and all 
wore white neckcloths, with a peculiar 
flat tye that set them off to great ad- 
vantage. Their manners were gentle- 
manly, inclining to the foppish ; and 
when they leaned over the counters, 
with yard-wands dexter-proper, ex- 
pounding the superior coulis of 
articles to handsome women, their 
looks, attitudes, tone of voice, and ges- 
ticulations, were particularly graceful 
and agreeable. ‘he general impres- 
sion was that they were satisfied with 
themselves, and comparatively de- 
sirous to give satisfaction to others. 
A little pertness and impertinence 
might now and then be detected: 
but no men are perfect ; and a mo- 
dicum of conceit may be allowed to 
a class so accomplished as this. 

Among the goddesses of No. 599 a, 
Jack Sewell was the Apollo—the 
Jupiter Tonans. He was, indeed, a 
being of another sphere, or, as they 
had it, another spear. Jack was a 
reg’lar bang-up. He frequented the 
theatres, and after them the saloons. 
He sported the odds upon the Derby, 
the Oaks, the Cups, and the Sweep- 
stakes; nay, he belonged to the 
Surrey "Unt, and was twice thrown 
from his Orse in riding after an’Are 
near Credon [Croydon]. Since his 
last accident he had, however, folded 
up his scarlet coat, and put by his 
leathers; and when he joined his 
fellow Unters at dinner, went by the 
railway. Nevertheless, Jack was at- 
tentive to business, and swore he 
would not miss the main chance ; 
looking after which, it was his task 
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to keep up a perpetual walk in the 
middle of the shop. Among his 
companions it was believed that he 
had a share in the concern; and the 
shopwomen generally supposed that 
he was a sleeping partner. 

With such pretensions, every body 
thought it would have been a match 
between him and pretty Polly Hewell; 
when the unfortunate dispute be- 
tween their parents sprang up to mar 
their promised joys. Alas! the course 
of true love never did run smooth ; 
and oceans might as well have 
interposed between them and their 
prospects, as the no-space middle 
shop between No. 599 a. and No. 
599 Oxford Street! As for Polly, 
—a lively brunette, with eyes as 
dark, and round, and bright as black 
bigaroo cherries; and a mouth of 
crassulous rose; and the contour 
of a plumper Hebe, — she bore 
the trial with wonderful magnani- 
mity. She still went to Kirby's 
dancing-academy balls and practis- 
ings, where she had been taught to 
turn the fantastic toe; and though 
he was not there, she paired and 
chatted, and pirouetted and laughed, 
like the rest. She also went as re- 
gularly to Church as before, though 
Jack had forsaken the Meeting ; and 
seemed to pray as negligently as ever. 
Her dresses were, if possible, gayer 
than ever; though, to be sure, it 
was the season when the summer's 
fashions came in; and even had she 
been a three weeks’ widow, she could 
not be expected to resist that over- 
powering influence. 

But, enamoured as we are of the 
theme of our Pretty Poll, we must 
return to our story, of which we 
lament to say, 


*“*Thus bad begins, but worse remains 
behind !” 


The excitement and stir which we 
have described as attending the dis- 
solution between Sewell and Hewell, 
and their commencement of opposi- 
tion, continued for several weeks ; 
and the quantity of business trans- 
acted on the old premises, where the 
selling off under prime cost was car- 
ried on, though prodigious in extent, 
seemed hardly to diminish the stock, 
so vast had it originally been; though 
the traffic by Sewell, No. 599 a, 
and by Hewell, No. 599, separately, 
began to slacken a little. Not so 
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their animosity: that augmented as 
the sales decreased ; and soon broke 
out with renewed fury in varieties of 
mutual defiance and offence. 

In Sewell’s window one day ap- 
peared a warning of pregnant im- 
port :— 

« Beware of the Underseller next door. 
Cotton is not diaper. Kidderminster is 
not Brussels. Hay is not hair. Lamb. 
skin is not kid, ‘Linsey-wolsey is not 
French merino. Beware of under- 
selling !” 


Next morning, the retort uncour- 
teous was placarded by Hewell :— 

“Caution! Swindling Exposed !—Those 
who wish to be cheated are advised to 
buy the damaged hose of the blackleg 
Sewell. Rotten linen, bleached with 
aquafortis ; and every thing short mea- 
sure, except his long lies !” 


Mr. Sewell fancied this to be per- 
sonal, and taking Jack with him as 
an umpire, he walked into No. 599, 
and pulled Mr. Hewell by the nose 
in the face of all his assembled men. 
A scuffle ensued, blows and counter- 
blows were exchanged, and attempts 
to kick were perpetrated ; till the 
aggressor was hurried out, and the 
aggressed proceeded, nose in hand, to 
Great Marlborough Street, where he 
lodged an information, and had a 
warrant issued to bring up the body 
of Simon Sewell. Next day the ma- 
gistrates investigated the case with 
their usual sagacity ; and the follow- 
ing police report was read in the 
Herald :— 


** Bella! horrida bella !—Yesterday the 
office at Great Marlborough Street was 
crowdéd at an early hour, to witness the 
decision of the assault committed by Mr. 
Sewell, the eminent haberdasher in Ox. 
ford Street. upon Mr. Hewell, the equally 
wealthy and distinguished dealer in the 
same line of business. The parties could 
hardly be restrained from maltreating 
each other by the presence of the worthy 
magistrate, who was obliged to threaten 
to commit either or both of them if they 
were guilty of any act of violence. From 
the evidence of Lionel Plantagenet Mul- 
lins and Cecil Montmorenci Fubbs, in the 
employ of Mr. Hewell, it appeared that, 
provoked by some intemperate language 
applied to that gentleman by Mr. Sewell, 
he had resented the affront by applying 
similar terms to Mr. Sewell ; who was so 
severely galled thereby, that he rushed 
into Mr. Hewell's magnificent shop and 
committed the assault complained of, by 
tweaking the said Hewell’s nasal pro- 
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montory. An insult of this sort no haber. 
dasher could bear ; and unable to avenge 
himself at the moment, in consequence 
of the interference of his attached assist- 
ants, especially of Horatio Harold Wicks, 
who was now confined to bis bed from a 
wound on his shin, caught in leaping 
over the counter for that purpose, Mr. 
H. now sought redress at the hands of 
justice. Mr. Sewell, being called upon 
for his defence, recriminated ; and a 
scene of abuse and vilification ensued, 
more easily conceived than described. 

“The chief magistrate expressed his 
regret that gentlemen of the great re- 
spectability of Messrs. Sewell and Hewell 
should allow their passions so to get the 
better of their judgment, as to outrage 
the laws of their country by their angry 
quarrels. Mr. Sewell he fined five shil- 
lings for the assault; and bound over 
both plaintiff and defendant to keep the 
peace towards each other for three weeks, 
under a penalty of twenty pounds. This 
he hoped w ould bring them to cool re- 
flection. The fine was immediately paid, 
and the rivals departed apparently little 
reconciled to each other. 

‘“‘Our readers are of course aware 
that the parties are the famous haber- 
dashers in Oxford Street, who have com- 
manded such immense sales by their mad 
attempts to undersell each other. Long 
as their purses are understood to be, it 
seems impossible that they should long 
continue this losing trade. But in the 
meantime the public g zains by it.’ 


The result of this éclat was that 
all the three Oxford Street shops 
were more crowded than ever; and 
it was perfectly marvellous to see 
how much ruining they took. The 
bitterest placards were exhibited from 
day to day, and week to week ; and 
Messrs. Sewell and Hewell bestowed 
every name upon each other except 
that of gentleman. Rogue, swindler, 
pirate, resetter, robber, cheat, scoun- 
drel, rascal, were not only uttered 
viva voce, but written, printed, pub- 
lished, and plac arded. ‘The publie, 
as usual, espoused sides. One thou- 
sand held Sewell to be a thief, and 
ten thousand maintained that it was 
Hewell who was the impostor. So 
one set bought from Sewell ; another 
patronised Hewell ; and a third, less 
heated by the controversy, contented 
themselves with stripping the old 
partnership premises of their re- 
mains at half the price they cost the 
dealer. 

Thus affairs went on during the 
three weeks for which the heads of 
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these houses were bound to keep the 
peace, and for three weeks longer, 
when a new cause of conflict sud- 
denly arose. Mr. Sewell issued the 
following advertisement :— 

** Patent Novelty. —Sewerr, 599 a 
Oxford Street, has the pleasure to an- 
nounce to the Queen, Prince Albert, 
royal family, nobility, gentry, and his 
customers at large, that he has just per- 
fected the invention and secured by 
royal patent (under the protection of 
her gracious majesty ) of the indescribably 
beautiful novel fabric called Perstanetre. 
Nothing so lovely has ever adorned the 
persons of the unrivalled British fair ; 
and it is confessed by all who were pre- 
sent at the last drawing-room, that in 
consequence of the universal wear of this 
exquisite fabrique, it far surpassed in 
splendour and magnificence the most 
brilliant of the present brilliant reign. 

** Sewell is happy to be able to offer 
his Patent Persianette at prices which will 
bring it within the compass of the re- 
fined and elegant of the middle ranks. 

** Complete dresses, white, 8 ; apple- 
green, 10; orange and violet, 12; and 
imperial purple, only 14 guineas. Other 
colours are in preparation ; and one of 
mulligatawny has been ordered for the 
Empress of China.” 


The rage for Persianette became 
unbounded ; and the fashion set in 
so decidedly for Sewell, that Hewell 
was comparatively deserted. ‘This 
was “tolerable and not to be en- 
dured.” The result may be guessed 
from the following, which we tran- 
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scribe from the Times of the 15th :— 


** Court of Chancery.—Mr. Pemberton, 
with whom were Messrs. Wigram and 
Jacob, moved his lordship for an injunc- 
tion at the instance of Simon Sewell, Esq. 
the celebrated haberdasher of Oxford 
Street, and inventor of the Persianette, 
now worn by every beauty and pre- 
tender to beauty in the British empire, 
against Mr. Barnaby Hewell, a person of 
nearly equal celebrity, in the same way 
of business, and, until this novelty was 
invented, carrying it on to nearly an 
equal extent. But even his lordship, 
and his brethren of the long robe around 
him, little conversant as they might be 
with such matters, must be aware, since 
the public press teemed with the intelli- 
gence, that the new fabric for ladies’ 
dresses, called Persianette, had taken 
such a lead in fashion, that females of 
respectability were ashumed to appear in 
public places of resort, at balls, evening 
parties, soirées, or other amusements, in 
any other garb. They felt in blonde, or 
tulle, or gros de Naples, or any of the 
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tissues hitherto used on such occasions, 
as if they were but shabby genteel, 
whilst the blaze and lustre of the filmy 
Persianette shed a halo about the per- 
sons of their friends and acquaintances. 
In short, they were not comme il faut for 
fashionable company. 

‘It was naturally to be expected that 
so lucrative an invention would provoke 
many imitators to endeavour to deprive 
his client of the fruits of his ingenuity, 
or to share with him in the emoluments 
of that, in the production of which his 
genius alone had shone forth, whilst their 
humble talents had slumbered in the 
shade of commonplace, or walked in the 
routine of everyday retail. Mr. Sewell 
wus prepared for such efforts, and pre- 
pared to put them down. But the wrong 
came with double injury, and more than 
double effrontery, when it emanated from 
one with whom his client had long been 
united in trade—{from whom he had been 
compelled to separate under circumstances 
too delicate and too painful to be divulged 
in court—and against whom he had from 
time to time been under the necessity of 
seeking the sacred protection of the laws 
of the land. 

** Invaded and plundered, notwith- 
standing the avail of this potent shield, 
his client had patiently submitted to a 
thousand acts of hostile encroachments ; 
but when it came to his own, his pecu- 
liar, his irrefragable Persianette, human 
feelings could endure it no longer. He 
called for help — he invoked the court — 
he evoked the Spirit of Equity to guard 
him from so gross and foul an invasion 
of his property: Vix ea nostra voco was 
his grievous cry ; and if his lordship re- 
fused him aid, doubtless the word Per- 
sianette would be found by Mr. Wakley 
the coroner and a jury, the summoning 
of which could not be far distant, deeply 
engraved upon his broken heart. Per. 
sianette was a reticulated fabrique, in 
which the alternations of squares, para- 
bola, and octagonal interstices, tended in 
a manner almost celestial, in which the 
severity of science and the charm of fancy 
were combined with extraordinary effect, 
to form a web of unrivalled delicacy and 
beauty. It came almost strictly under 
the definition of the mighty lexicographer, 
and was ‘a thing reticulated or decus- 
sicated with interpositions between the 
interstices.’ 

** To imitate it effectually was impos- 
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sible; but to get up such an imitation 
as might impose upon the thoughtless, 
blind, and ignorant, was easy to the 
meanest capacity. At least it seemed so 
to the respondent, Hewell, which re- 
spondent he in his soul believed, could 
not have a word or syllable to say in 
answer to this charge ;* and what had 
he done? Instead of a square parabolic 
octagonal reticulation—instead of a net to 
catch all hearts when displayed on the 
arms, shoulders, and necks of loveliness— 
he had got up (the low phrase was worthy 
of the event)—he had got up a common 
circular or cylindrical manufacture — 
shapeless, without geometrical propor- 
tions —insipid—paltry—nonsensical ; and 
with this miserable subterfuge, which he 
had called Persiannet, he had invaded 
the patent of Mr. Sewell. He handed up 
samples of the two substances for his 
lordship to judge of the difference be- 
tween the real and the mock; and he 
could not help exclaiming with Hamlet 
when his mother did not know that he 
was not out—of his mind,— 


* Look on this picture ; and on this, 
The counter-feat.’ 


He had no doubt but his lordship would 
instantly issue his injunction to restrain 
Mr. Hewell from pursuing so disgraceful 
a course, and so detrimental to the well- 
earned reward of a most honourable 
tradesman for an invention of unparalleled 
elegance. 

“Mr. Stuart, with whom were Mr. 
Christie and Mr. Bacon, said he was in- 
structed not to oppose the motion of his 
learned friend. It was the wish of Mr. 
Hewell, than whom a more able and in- 
telligent haberdasher did not exist on the 
face of the earth or in the parish of 
Marylebone— it was his wish, he repeated, 
that Mr. Sewell should be gratified by 
any sort of injunction he might think 
proper to ask. He might have it for 
squares or oblongs ; for parabolas or el- 
lipses ; for octagons, or hexagons, or mil- 
lagons; he might have it for every name 
beginning with the letters P E RS I. 
Mr. Hewell wanted none of them. His 
invention was his own, and had been 
experimented upon by him, as he could 
prove if called upon, years before Mr. 
Sewell had thought of his Persianettes. 
In fact he was ready to make oath that 
it was a knowledge of this which had 
suggested to Sewell the manufactory for 


* Note by the Editor.—This figure of speech remirds us of a case in the Scotch 


Court of Session, where the pleadings are conducted in writing. 


It was an action for 


trespass, where some sportsmen rode into a field of standing corn; and on being 
remonstrated with by the farmer, d—d his eyes and limbs, and conveyed their other 
good wishes for his body's health and soul’s happiness in language equally sports- 


man-like. 


These playful expressions were detailed in the pleadings, and it was stated 


on the other part, ‘* To all which torrent of abuse, the Respondent answered not one 


word.” 
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which he claimed so much credit. Not 
that he meant to deny the ingenuity of 
that individual. He had produced a 
delightful variety in the manifold arts 
and habits of female adornment. But 
what had that to do with Mr. Hewell’s 
invention, which was utterly different? 
The meshes were circular—round as the 
full harvest moon —according to the im- 
mortal Hogarth, of whom he was re- 
minded by that superb picture over the 
seat of the chancellor, the only true 
line of beauty. What was the stiff and 
formal square, the merely approximating 
parabola, or the angular and unsightly 
octagon, when compared with the circle, 
the only perfect figure in the world? 
So perfect, that if Mr. Sewell added one 
of it to the 10,000/. he was reported to 
have made by his Persianette, it would 
make it ten times as much, and give him 
aplum! Mr. Hewell might regret that 
by an accident the name of his invention, 
Persiannet, did happen to resemble that 
of Mr. Sewell ; but under his lordship’s 
direction he was perfectly willing to alter 
it, and call that stuff which was driving 
the other fast out the market — hinc ille 
lachryme — Irannet or Bulbulnet, which 
last might recommend it to John Bull, 
perhaps, as much as any fanciful foreign 
denomination. 

“Upon this conciliatory address the 
lord chancellor, with the concurrence of 
the learned counsel on both sides, dis- 
missed the motion, on the understanding 
that henceforward the name of Persian- 
net was to be dropped, and that of Bul- 
bulnet adopted by Mr. Hewell.” 


It was soon corrupted by the vul- 
gar into Bubblenet ; but not a yard 
less sold in consequence of the joke, 
which was attributed by the Sewel- 
lites to Theodore Hook, and by the 
Hewellites to the Rev. Sidney Smith ; 
who, it was added, got a pair of 
sleeves made of it much finer than 
lawn. It was, indeed, about this time 
that the witty prebendary and a lot 
of minor canons petitioned parliament 
to cut off portions of all lawn sleeves, 
in gratitude for which they concluded, 

“ And your petitioners will ever 
pray,” just as if they had not been 
paid for so doing before. 

But this is wandering from our 
subject. This last chancery suit of 


Sewell v. Hewell made more noise 
than all their preceding squabbles 
and battlings. Curiosity was stimu- 
lated to excess, and not a country 
cousin came to town who must not 
pay a visit to Oxford Street, and a 
bill to Sewell for Persianette, or to 
Hewell for Bulbulnet. Commissions 
flowed in from every quarter. The 
Parcels’ Delivery Company had to 
license forty new flies and vans, and 
the steam-packets and railways got 
up every inch of steam under the 
highest pressure. The Helen Mac- 
gregor was wrecked off the Hebrides 
with a cargo from both houses ; and 
the female passengers hardly cared 
to be saved, as the vessel sunk with 
all its lading. It was reported after- 
wardsthat the mermaids who fi requent 
that coast were seen admiring them- 
selves more than ever in their look- 
ing-glasses, neglecting to comb their 
hair, and entirely taken up with their 
new dresses of Bubblenet, which they 
had fished up from the Helen Mac- 
gregor full fifty fathom deep. 

These are only instances of the 
universality of this fashion. Nay, 
several ultra-dandies put on cuffs 
a la D’Orsay, turned up without his 
taste almost to their elbows, of lily- 
coloured Persianette. It was impos- 
sible to go farther. 

During all this time, nearly six 
months, we have lost sight of Jack 
Sewell and pretty Polly Hewell; but 
they had not lost sight of each other. 
The newspapers, from which in truth 
we derive all our information, just 
before Christmas, contained these 
words, under the head of marriages : 


“ At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, John Sewell, Esq., of Sewell 
Lodge, Essex, only son of Simon Hewell, 
Esq., late of No. 599 a Oxford Street, 
now of Skilleborough, Wilts, to Mary, 
only daughter of Sir Barnaby Hewell, 
Knight,* high sheriff of Flint and Mont- 
gomery. Alter the ceremony the friends 
and relatives of the families partook of a 
sumptuous déjeiné at Bulbul Hall, Hyde 
Park Conner, and the hoppy couple set 





* The John Bull of the Sunday canal had illuminated t the public with sogued 


to this title, as follows:— 


* On the be-nighting of Barnaby Hewell, haberdasher :— 


‘* Hewell, ’t was said, by an error of the Press, 
Was dubbed for going up with An Address ; 
Her gracious majesty could do no less : 


But ’t was for going to her with A Dress!’ 
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off in a handsome chariot and four greys 
to spend their honeymoon at Salt Hill.” 


In another part of the paper, among 
the advertisements, we observed that 


“The firm of Mullins, Fubbs, and 
Winks, begged leave to announce that 
they had succeeded to the entire business 
carried on by Sewell and Hewell retired ; 
and were determined to deserve the con- 
tinued support of the public by selling 
every species of haberdashery, including 
the matchless Persianettes and the un- 
equalled Bulbulnets, on the lowest terms, 
and for ready money only.” 


At the ensuing meeting of The 
Drapers’ Assistants’ Sunday Club, 
Ralph Roger de Smythe Jinkins, 
Esq. in the chair, after the customary 
loyal and patriotic toasts were dis- 
posed of, the president rose and ad- 
dressed the assembly :— 


‘« Gentlemen assistants,” said he, “ it 
now becomes my painfully pleasant duty 
to propose to you a toast which | am sure 
you will drink in bumpers, and, though 
with some regret, with great enthusiasm. 
It is a toast to those who, lost to these 
meetings, must be to memory dear, and 
who we hope have only left us to better 
themselves, and to elevate the proud name 
of the Drapers’ Assistants. (Tremendous 
cheering.) Gentlemen, need I add that 
I allude to the new firm of Mullins, 
Fubbs, and Winks? (Shouts of applause.) 
Of Mullins, Fubbs, and Winks, gentle- 
men, who have exchanged the highly 
respectable and independent station of 
assistants, for that of employers? ( Cheers.) 
That they will fill their new position with 
honour, cannot be doubted by those who 
have witnessed the uniform dignity with 
which they have maintained their past 
condition in life. (Applause.) Neither 
can it be feared, gentlemen, with the 
bright example which has been set before 
them by the late important and respected 
firm of Sewell and Hewell, that they will 
proceed on the highway to like noble for- 
tune and public distinction. ( Applause.) 
Gentlemen assistants, tiled in as we are 
amongst ourselves — where nothing but 
honour and confidence prevails — it may 
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be stated that the illustrious firm of 
Sewell and Hewell pip tue Trick in the 
most masterly style (immense plaudits )— 
a glorious pattern to their immediate suc- 
cessors — a glorious pattern to us all. 
(Prodigious shouts.) Gentlemen assist- 
ants, Messrs. Sewell and Hewell never 
ceased to be co-partners, their feuds 
were all fudge, and Heaven blessed and 
prospered one of the most splendiferous 
schemes that ever entered into the prolific 
brains of a haberdasher. (Thunders of 
rapturous applause, which lasted eleven 
minutes. ) 

“ Gentlemen assistants, the manner in 
which you have received this explanation 
is sufficient. To eloquence 1 have no 
pretence, nor could the oratory of ten 
Jinkinses do justice to the topic. History 
alone is capable—capable Gentle- 
men, 1 am overpowered by the magni- 
tude of the subject, and exhausted by the 
interesting ideas which pour in upon me. 
Therefore all I shall say on the present 
occasion is (fill bumpers and drain them 
dry), health and prosperity to our late 
brethren, Messrs. Mullins, Fubbs, and 
Winks!” (Drank with long-continued nine 
times nine, and one cheer more.) 


What Mr. Jinkins had stated was 
indeed the fact. Upon inquiry into the 
secret of the strange succession of 
Mullins and Co., we discovered that 
Messrs. Sewell and Hewell had never 
ceased to be co-partners; that their 
feud, as we suspected, was not of a 
religious but a political nature ; that 
on the eve of bankruptcy, they in- 
vented the device we have but faintly 
described ; and that in the course of 
one year they had humbugged the 
discerning public out of no less a sum 
than one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds, besides selling the good-will 
of their business to Mullins, Fubbs, 
and Winks (who knew pretty well 
what it was worth, having intermar- 
ried with the immaculate Mesdames 
Capes, Tapes, and Trapes, of No. 
599 a), for a well-secured annuity 
of three thousand a-year, and a re- 
version to the issue of John and 
Mary. 
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Aw autumn evening, with its golden sun, 

Most glorious in setting (as the death 
Of him who, falling when the fight is won, 

In victory’s arms expires, and yields his breath 
In glory, greater far than gilds his birth),— 

This lovely evening tempted me to roam, 
And in the fields to meditate. The earth 

Was teeming with wealth—’t was the harvest home. 
The smoky town—its din, its woe, its toil— 

I left, and had forgotten. The scented gale 
To me was Lethe’s draught ; and the turmoil 

Of cities and haunts of men, a told tale. 


* * * * * 


I near’d a village , . . * 
The church grey o’er with age, its spire and porch 

Lowly alike, its belfry, and neat cot 
Where dwelt the pastor. Here, thought I, the torch 

That fires man’s heart — the love of gain, dwells not. 
The rustic dwellings, too; the careful trains 

Of honeysuckle, jessamine, and monthly rose ; 
Concealing with their beauties the small panes, 

And climbing to the roof. These shed repose 
O’er my excited feelings; I pass’d along, 

And met returning from the well-shear’d fields 
The village gleaners, and a busy throng 

Of happy beings laden with the yields 
Of their day’s labour. I, a contrast made 

*Twixt them and rude mechanics. These naught know 
Of the town’s vicious ways. And then I stay’d 

And listen’d to them. But I turn’d to go— 
A sickness o'er me came. A strong fear 

Of latent crime I felt. I could not stay. 
A shout there came to my astonish’d ear. 

"T was this :—‘ Nix my dolly, Pals, fake away !” 
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A LEGEND OF SPAIN. 


** The flood of time is rolling on— 
We stand upon its brink, whilst ruey are gone 
To glide in peace down death’s mysterious stream. 


Have ve done well? 


They moulder flesh and bone 


Who might have made this life’s envenomed dream 
A sweeter draught than ye will ever taste, I deem.”— Snettey. 


Axx the world believes that Ruy 
Lopez was created a bishop by 
Philip IL. for his transcendant skill 
in chess; but the real circumstances 
of his investiture with the mitre have 
been hitherto enveloped in that veil 
of time which darkens over so many 
romantic incidents of the past. Com- 
mon report is a common liar. The 
lowly priest rose not to cope and 
stole through chess alone, but was 
indebted for his rank to a freak of 
fortune, as wildly extravagant as any 
one frolic of the laughter-loving fiend 
of the Hartz mountain. Romance 
has been well styled tame, compared 
with the incidents of real life. Since 
the laying bare to public view the 
records of Spain’s oldest monastic 
libraries, consequent upon the reign 
of anarchy in which that fine king- 
dom has been plunged for the few 
last years, many curious scenes of 
the past have emerged from Cim- 
merian darkness to the light of mo- 
dern day. Listen to one of the least 
of them. 

King Philip sat in the Escurial, 
playing chess with Ruy Lopez, that 
great master of our mighty art, who 
knelt by especial favour with one 
knee on a cushion of brocade, while 
a party of nobles were standing 
grouped around, in varied attitudes 
of sorrowful and serious attention. 
The morn was bright as the orange- 
groves of Granada; and the sun 
streamed through the lofty arches of 
the windows upon the gorgeously de- 
corated hall, shaded by curtains of 
violet-coloured velvet, light as the 


dreams of hope upon the mind of 


sanguine youth. But the day-star 
of heaven seemed at that moment 
hardly congenial with the deep gloom 
which evidently hung upon the royal 
presence ; for the brow of Philip was 
dark as the thunder-cloud, ere it 
breaks on the hills of the Alpuxarres. 
The monarch glanced from beneath 


his bushy eyebrows frequently and 
fiercely towards the arched doors 
of entrance; the chiefs exchanged, 
stealthily, many sad looks of mean- 
ing intelligence ; and THE CHESSE was 
clearly not uppermost in the mind of 
any one man present, saving our 
priest, Ruy Lopez, the learned clerk 
of Zafra, who was plodding out a 
certain forced checkmate in some 
half-dozen moves, and in whose in- 
ward soul was working a warm 
struggle as to which ought to be 
allowed to take the upper hand upon 
this occasion,—his own proper and 
dear reputation as the first chess- 
player in the country, or the politic 
deference due to Europe’s most Ca- 
tholic majesty, Philip, lord of the fair 
lands of Spain and her dependencies. 

The portals swung suddenly open, 
and a coarse, sinister-looking man, 
presented himself somewhat abruptly 
before the king, awaiting silently the 
royal command to speak. The in- 
truder’s appearance was highly un- 
prepossessing ; and the courtiers im- 
perceptibly drew up as though a 
serpent had glided in among them. 
Of sturdy frame, attired in a doublet 
of shabby black leather, the face of 
the man presented the low-arched 
forehead and sordid mouth peculiar 
to the habitual exercise of vulgar 
passions, while his features acquired 
a cast of increased brutality from 
the deep scar which traversed them 
obliquely from brow to chin, burying 
itself in a huge uncombed beard, as 
coarse as hemp. Philip trembled as 
he made an effort to speak, and a 
quivering galvanic shudder passed 
around. The new comer was Fer- 
nando Calavar, Spain’s chief execu- 
tioner. 

“Is he dead?” choked Philip, in 
hoarse and smothered tones. 

“ My liege, he lives as yet. A 
grandee of Spain, he pleads the pri- 
vileges of his order; and I may not 
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deal with one of the pure Hidalgo 
strain, without more especial bidding 
from your majesty.” 

A subdued murmur of approbation 
broke from the proud peers around, 
and the blood of old Castile danced 
brighter upon lip and cheek. The 
young Alonzo d’Ossuna suddenly 
donned _ his cap of estate; and his 
bold example was followed by the 
majority of those present, their white 
plumes towering forestlike in the air, 
as they thus appeared to enter a tacit 
protest in defence of their rights at 
large, by availing themselves of the 
privilege immutably held by Spain’s 
grandees to stand covered at will 
before their sovereign. The sullen 
Philip knit his brows yet closer, and 
struck his clenched hand heavily 
upon the chess-board,— 

“ By our own council has he been 
tried and condemned todeath. What 
dares the traitor now demand ?” in- 
quired the king. 

“ Sire, he asks to die by axe and 
block, and to be left alone in soli- 
tude during the last three hours of 
life with a priest.” 

“ Granted,” said Philip. “ Is not 
our own confessor in attendance upon 
him, as I commanded ?” 

“ He is, may it please your ma- 
jesty ; but the duke is contumacious, 
and laughs the holy Diaz di Zilva to 
scorn. He says he will take absolu- 
tion from none under the rank of a 
bishop in Spain’s church, such being 
the prerogative of a noble doomed to 
die by sentence of law for high trea- 
son.” 

“ Certainly, such is our privilege,” 
boldly interposed the gallant D’Os- 
suna; “and we claim our cousin’s 
rights at the hand of our king.” 

“Our rights and the justice of 
the king are indissoluble,” repeated 
Don Diego de Tarraxas, count of 
Valencia, an aged man of gigantic 
height, with flowing silvery hair and 
beard; who, clothed in steel, and 
bearing the baton of Spain’s high- 
constable, stood carelessly leaning on 
his sheathed ‘Toledo. 

“ Our rights and privileges!” cried 
half-a-dozen nobles in a breath. 

Philip started up from his ebony 
throne, and the thunder-cloud ex- 
ploded,— 

“ By the bones of the Campeador, 
by the soul of St. Iago, have I 
sworn,” cried the monarch, sternly 
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and collectedly, “ neither to eat nor 
to drink, at board or banquet, until 
I have looked upon the head of 
Guzman the traitor! But Tarraxas 
has well spoken,—the justice of the 
king binds up the rights of all his 
subjects. Time flies. Lord-constable, 
where nearest dwells a bishop ?” 

“T have had ever more to do with 
the camp than the church,” bluntly 
replied De Tarraxas. “ Your ma- 
jesty’s royal almoner, Don Silvas, 
here present, may surely better an- 
swer the question.” 

Don Silvas y Mendez tremblingly 
took up the word,— 

“‘ May the king live !—the Bishop 
of Segovia is attached to his majesty’s 
household ; but he died last week, and 
the fiat to appoint his successor even 
now lies on the council-table, subject 
to the pope’s veto. A convocation of 
the heads of the church is being held 
at Valladolid, and all the bishops will 
doubtless be at this time there. I 
know that the Bishop of Madrid left 
his palace yesterday to attend that 
meeting.” 

A faint smile played across the lip 
of D’Ossuna. He was of the Guzman 
blood, and the condemned duke was 
his dearest friend. The king caught 
his glance, and a new expression 
shone in his own leaden, heavy eye,— 

“ We are king,” said Philip, slowly 
and austerely, “ and our throne may 
not be altogether mocked. This 
sceptre is, it may be, light in weight, 
but the fool that sports with it will 
find it crush him like an iron pillar. 
Our holy father the pope is some- 
what in my debt on the score of 
obligation, and we fear not his dis- 
approval of the step we are about 
to take. If the King of Spain can 
beget a prince, he can cane create 
a bishop. Stand forth, Ruy Lopez, 
bishop of Segovia! Stand forth, 
priest, I command, and assume thy 
rank in the church!” 

Ruy Lopez arose from his foot- 
stool, but hesitated,—* May it please 
your majesty 

“ Peace, lord-bishop, and obey thy 
sovereign’s word! The formalities of 
thy instalment remain for a future 
day. Our subjects cannot fail to re- 
spect the will of the king in this 
matter. Bishop of Segovia, away 
with Calavar to the chamber of the 
condemned! Shrive the soul from 
sin, and at the end of three hours 
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give up the body to our axe of 
justice. Don Guzman de Montez, 
prince of Calatrava and duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, surely dies the death 
this day. And hark ye, Calavar, in 
this apartment do we await thy re- 
turn with the head of the traitor ; 
and if thou fail us in exact obedience, 
better were it for thee never to have 
been born. Ruy Lopez, I invest thee 
with mine own signet-ring, lest the 
duke doubt thy word. Ha, gentle- 
men!” added the monarch, taunting- 
y, “dare ye now question the justice 
of your king ?” 

No voice responded. Ruy Lopez 
followed Calavar from the presence ; 
and the king, quietly resuming his 
seat, waved to one of his chief fa- 
vourites, Don Ramirez, count of Bis- 
cay, to face him at the chess-board. 
“ With chess, my lords, and your 
good and loyal company, will I pass 
away this tiresome interval, and none 
of ye will leave the hall, until the 
return of Calavar.” 

So the king and Don Ramirez 
commenced a fresh game of chess ; 
and the nobles, leaning as they best 
might to support their wearied limbs, 
stood pensively grouped in similar 
postures and attitudes as when our 
tale began. 

Meanwhile Calavar led the newly 
created father of the church through 
many a winding hall and gloomy 
arch. Ruy Lopez walked as one 
walks inadream. His was not the 
heart to harm even bird, or flower, or 
fly. In the silence of that heart he 
cursed both court and king. ‘True, 
he was Bishop of Segovia ; but heavy y 
was the price at which he felt the 
dignity had to be purchased. The 
Guzman, too, his own esteemed pa- 
tron—the first chess amateur in 
Spain! Ruy Lopez prayed, as he 
passed over the cold marble corridor 
which led to the prisons of state, 
that its deeps would open and swal- 
low him alive. 

In a narrow oaken-panelled cham- 
ber, its iron door strongly guarded 
with bolt and bar, paced “the doomed 
Prince of Calatrava, with agitated 
and most unequal steps. The floor 
was covered with thick, coarse mat- 
ting; the cell's only furniture, besides, 
being a massive table, a couple of 
heavy wooden stools, and a rudely 
carved crucifix, fixed in a small re- 
cess opposite the one narrow arched 
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window which lighted the apartment. 
The lattice was at lofty elevation, and 
crossed carefully with iron bars; 
through whose slender apertures 
played even then the sunbeams, as 
if in mockery of man, his torturings, 
and his agonies. Ruy Lopez faced 
the duke, and the noble captive 
courteously saluted his visitor. O 
vanity of earthly possession! Yes, 
he, the gallant Guzman, the king’s 
especial favourite, the noble and the 
brave, was bidden unto death, most 
innocently, in the full pride of youth 
and vigour. Heavy were the proofs 
of his ¢ alleged treason ; the chief being 
an intercepted despatch in the Guz- 
man’s own handwriting to the throne 
of France, in which a plan was pro- 
posed to take the life of Philip. Firm 
in the strength of rectitude, the 
duke’s contemptuous silence upon 
accusal had filled up apparently the 
measure of his treason. He faced 
the storm as a column of granite ; but 
the thunder-stroke had dashed him 
earthwards. Don Guzman had braved 
death in every form, and blenched 
not for himself at this sudden beckon- 
ing away of its pale, pale arm; but 
his soul sank when he thought of 
the lady of his love, his betrothed 
bride, the beautiful and young Es- 
tella, who as yet knew nought of woe 
or suffering, as she trustingly awaited 
Calatrava’s coming to claim her hand, 
in the halls of her sires, on the banks 
of the Guadalquiver. 

Calavar, the executioner, bluntly 
reported the monarch’s mandate, and 
the priest sorrowfully confirmed the 
tidings. Don Guzman acknowledged 
the presence of a bishop, and bent 
his knee to receive the blessing of 
our chess-player. “ In three hours, 
then, I am thine,” saic the duke, 
with majesty, as he waved Calavar 
forth. The ruffian retired, and Ruy 
Lopez and the Hidalgo were left 
alone, the bishop trembling as though 
palsy-stricken. The duke pressed his 
confessor’s hand in silence. It is 
something to think we have yet one 
friend. 

“ You and I have met,” said Don 
Guzman, after a long pause, “ under 
happier circumstances.” 

“We have,” faltered out the new- 
born bishop. A stranger would have 
thought Ruy Lopez the doomed man 
of the two. 

“ Yes !—and when in the presence 
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of Philip and the court you played 
your great match with Paolo Boi, the 
Sicilian, it was upon my right arm 
our monarch leaned. And now !” 

“T wish to Heaven I were in Nova 
Hispania!” thought Ruy Lopez; but 
nerving himself, he continued, aloud, 
“ All these, dear son and friend, are 
idle thoughts. Lose not the time 
allowed to make your peace with 
Heaven; but let us pray together 
hopefully that the holy offices of the 
church may cleanse the soul from 
spot, and thus prepare it for the 
mighty change.” 

“ A change indeed!” exclaimed 
the noble captain. “ And yet, let 
but a few short years pass away, and 
what will it have mattered? Chess- 
players as we both are, how well 
comes home Cervantes’ words that 
life is but a game of chess. I forget 
the exact passage, but its meaning is 
that whereas on earth men play dif- 
ferent parts, like chess-pieces, some 
being kings, peasants, or knights, 
according to fate, talent, or birth, 
so after a season enters Death upon 
the scene, and levels them all in the 
grave ; as we replace the chess equip- 
ment in its coffer.” 

“ Well do I remember those words 
of the Don,” said Lopez ; “and equally 
yat is honest Sancho’s answer, that, 
Seas good the parallel, the idea 
was not so new but that he had heard 
it before. But Heaven pardon this 
our sin of trifling !” 

“T was your favourite pupil, your 
strongest antagonist,’ remarked the 
duke, the words falling meaningless 
from his lips, as if he sought but to 
pass the time away. 

“ You were—you are!” cried the 
bishop, impatiently. “ But again I 
say let us kneel in prayer, dear son.” 

And they knelt, the priest and the 
peer, before that humble crucifix ; 
and many were the words of Don 
Guzman’s confession, hidden by the 
sacred seal of the church deep in the 
torn soul of the weeping bishop. Ruy 
Lopez blessed the prisoner, and ab- 
solved his spirit from guilt, according 
to the holy Catholic rite. The last 
word appeared to have been spoken, 
and the solemn subject closed ; but an 
hour remained of the allotted time. 
The manner of the dying man was 
marked by dignity, divested of bra- 
yado. 

“This delay is horrible!” cried 


the duke. “ Wherefore do they 
tarry? An eternity of torture drags 
its hideous length in every second of 
time! ‘The world and I have parted 
—would that all were over!” And 
Don Guzman strode rapidly across 
the cell, looking involuntarily upon 
the door continually, as if expecting 
to see it suddenly give way to the 
apparition of Calavar and his assist- 
ants, with all their frightful apparatus. 
The noble duke’s firmness was evi- 
dently yielding to the agony of that 
awful soul-rack. 

Now it happened, that Ruy Lo- 
pez, although a bishop, was yet a 
man; and in man the workings of 
nature go regularly on like the 
wheels of a clock. The priest had 
recovered his own  self-possession, 
yielding to that which he felt to be 
inevitable. He was struck with this 
last exclamation, so pitiable, of the 
duke, and marked the clammy death- 
sweat dropping from the victim’s 
marble brow. Ruy Lopez heartily 
wished the scene over for the sakes of 
both, and a sudden thought gave 
vent to his ownruling passion. The 
hour was to be slain before the man. 

“ Ifa game of chess, now, were not 
profane!” faltered forth the priest. 

“ A good thought!” cried Don 
Guzman, recalled again to earth, and 
braced once more to energy by the 
singularity of the proposition. ‘“ Cle- 
ver bishop! dear confessor! a truly 
capital idea, and a most original 
conception! <A farewell chess-party 
—a last Lopez Gambit! How can 
we better pass the time? But the 
chess-men, dear friend !” 

Ruy Lopez kindled like flame 
from gunpowder. He all but laughed 
outright. 

* Pardon me, noble duke,” said 
the bishop, “ but my clerical gown 
always holds the weapons of war.” 
And he produced a miniature chess 
equipage accordingly ; drawing the 
two massive oaken settles to the table, 
and hastily setting up the pieces. 
“ Our lady forgive me!” continued 
Ruy Lopez; “ but I sometimes 
amuse myself with examining a chess 
position in the confessional.” 

“ Many curious problems are 
doubtless solved there,” retorted the 
prisoner, with a smile. 

So the two grandees, spiritual and 
temporal, sat down to ¢hess, and 
were speedily engaged in a game of 
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remarkable interest. What a painter's 
theme were now that little cell! 
What a subject for the pencil of 
Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa! The 
one narrow, confined window, with 
its lofty stream of sunlight pouring 
in full flood adown the manly fea- 
tures of Don Guzman, as if in mock- 
ery of God’s own image, so soon to 
be blood-marked by cruel man. The 
chess-board,—the benevolent coun- 
tenance of Ruy Lopez, now eagerly 
calculating his move, with every 
thought abstracted from earth, and 
confined to the chess position before 
him, and now that face bedewed with 
pity’s tear, as its ken glanced un- 
marked upon the noble victim,—the 
muscular shiver at intervals thrilling 
fearfully through both peer and priest 
at the slightest coming of sound— 
ay, even at the beating of their own 
hearts! This last, I say, was not 
the least fearful feature of the scene. 

As I have but now remarked, and 
as [in fact remark to myself every 
day of the week, and every hour of 
the day, human nature is a very 
curious sort of nature, and its work- 
ings are ofttimes most capriciously in- 
explicable. The varied emotions of 
our two chess-players presently ran 
into a different channel to what 
might have been perhaps expected. 
While, in his tremor of spirit, Ruy 
Lopez played nearly a rook below 
his proper force ; the intense excite- 
ment of the moment stimulated the 
pride of the Guzman, and appeared 
to endow him with preternatural 
skill. The high and generous blood 
of old Castile responded to the call, 
and never had the duke played a 
game with such tremendous strength 
of purpose, such lucidity of caleula- 
tion. The taper burns brightest as it 
flashes forth its latest spark,—the 
song of the swan in death is ever 
most musical. The mind of the 
gallant noble appeared already to 
have disenthralled itself from earth, 
and to have become that purely 
spiritual essence, into which it was 
about to be resolved by steel and 
headsman. The duke opened his 
game skilfully, dashed impetuously 
into attack, and acquired a position 
ofall but certain victory. Ruy Lopez 
had not set his heart much upon the 
matter ; how could he? and his best 
energies seemed now all unequal to 
meet the unwonted powers of the 
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assault. Chess players will under- 
stand this description. More and 
more complicated became the situa- 
tion of the pieces, and never did 
fancy carve chess problem more 
scientifically intricate than that into 
which our combatants had _inter- 
woven their battle array. The bi- 
shop buckled to work in earnest, and 
tasked his brain almost to bursting, 
for a mode of parrying the almost 
inevitable, though it might be re- 
mote, checkmate. Don Guzman, on 
his part, poured his soul into the 
fray with that glow of approaching 
conquest hardly appreciable in this 
our icy clime of the north; and ne- 
ver, never was chess enthusiasm 
more vividly developed. The world 
without was forgotten—time and 
space no longer perceptibly existed. 
The universe was the chess-board — 
a life was in each move. Happy the 
delusion, could it but endure; but, 
alas! for the good and the brave, the 
minutes and the seconds were num- 
bered. The door flew open, and the 
duke was startlingly re-awakened 
from his dream, by the all too horri- 
ble reality which presented itself! 
The very beast of the desert can be 
more merciful than man. 

With the lightning swiftness which 
marks the change of scene at a thea- 
tre, was the holy solitude of that 
peaceful chamber transformed into 
a very hall of hell. The stern 
Calavar was again upon his prey, 
backed by three dark ruffians with 
sword and torch, as if heaven's pro- 
per light was all unfit for the de- 
stroyer. A block, covered with 
black cloth, was wheeled suddenly 
forwards; and the short axe placed 
thereon told fearful tidings of that 
which was to follow. In stern si- 
lence, as men used to labour in 
blood, did the satellites of the doom- 
ster fix their torches in the appointed 
niches, and strew the floor around 
with the dust of the cedar. All this 
was the work of a moment; life is 
but a breath of the nostril. Ruy 
Lopez sprang tremblingly to his feet 
as Calavar advanced to the chess- 
table; but the duke stirred neither 
limb nor muscle, remaining in eager 
gaze fixed upon the board, caring not 
for the intrusion of man or fiend. 
Don Guzman had to move. 

The workers of woe completed 
their preparations, and stood sullenly 
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leaning upon their swords of office. 
Their gloomy chief laid his hand 
upon the duke’s shoulder. 

“ Come!” croaked the husky Ca- 
lavar. Oh! what fearful meaning 
can be conveyed in one poor word! 

The prisoner started, as though 
serpent-bitten. 

“ Let me finish my game!” said 
Don Guzman, authoritatively. 

“ Tmpossible !” 

“ But I have won it, fellow! I 
have a certainly forced mate ; I must 
play it out.’ 

“ Impossible!” repeated the dark 
one. 

“Are the three hours really ex- 
pired ?” asked the Guzman. 

“ Their sand has run out. We 
are the king’s servants, and we have 
a duty to perform!” And Calavar 
accordingly beckoned to his band, 
who advanced a few steps. 

Now the duke was sitting in the 
recess under the one little window 
facing the portal, and both bishop 
and chess-table were consequently 
placed between him and his appointed 
blood-spillers. Don Guzman raised 
his voice, and spoke haughtily, in the 
tone becoming one who succeeded an 
ancestral line of twelve hundred 

ears. 

“ This game to me, and my head 
to thee; but until it be played out I 
stir not. One short half-hour will 
give me victory.” 

“ Duke, I respect thee,” responded 
Calavar; “ but this may not be: my 
ownlife hangs in the balance. Come!” 

Don Guzman drew from his fingers 
half-a-dozen gemmed rings of bril- 
liants, and carelessly tossed them to 
the ruffians, as if to stay their thirst 
for gore. “T say I will finish the 
game,” said he calmly. The jewels 
lay peacefully untouched among the 
saw-dust, and the headsmen looked 
at each other doubtingly. 

“ This is but trifling ; our orders are 
SS. cried Calavar, more 
impetuous “ Forgive me, noble 
duke, do you respect the will of your 
suzerain, or must we use force? The 
bidding of the monarch shall be 
done; the sentence of Spain's law 
must be executed: leave then your 
seat in peace, prince, and ruffle not 
your last moments by unavailing op- 
position. Speak to the duke, re- 


verend father, most holy bishop! 
Bid Don Guzman bow to his fate.” 
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The reply of Ruy Lopez was eager 
as unexpected. He snatched the 
curtal axe from off the billet, and, 
waving it over his head, shouted, like 
the captain of a thousand men in 
battle : 

“ He shall finish the e, b 
G—!” cried the bishop. Paes 

Startled at the action accompany- 
ing these words, Calavar recoiled, 
and nearly fell down over his myr- 
midons. The scene may be imagined 
better than described. Swords were 
presented, and the band were about. 
to rush like wolves upon their prey. 
Ruy Lopez seemed transformed into 
Hercules. He dashed his heav 
oaken stool upon the floor before his 
feet. 

“ The first man who passes bounds 
thus fixed by the church,” said the 
bishop, “ I cleave his impious skull. 
Up, noble duke, up, and to the work ! 
there are but four of the miscreants. 
I say your highness shall not be 
balked of your last wish, though it 
cost me life! And woe, ye villains! 
unutterable woe, to the wretch who 
shall dare to lay bloody hands upon 
a bishop of the church of Christ! 
Anathema Maranatha! Accursed 
be he, utterly and for ever. Cut off 
eternally from the faithful fold,—a 
leper here, a howling fiend hereafter. 
Lower your steel, bloodhounds, and 
respect the Lord’s anointed!” And 
Ruy Lopez continued to pour forth, 
in a jargon of Latin and Spanish, one 
of those sublime forms of damnation 
visited by his church upon the ex- 
communicated,—codes of cursing 
which so well entitle the pope of 
Rome to be hailed as the prince of 
bully-boys and rufflers. 

The effect of our bishop's elo- 
quence was splendidly emphatic. The 
men were awe-struck and tranquil, 
as if changed to stone. Even the 
sturdy Calavar felt that to slay a 
bishop of the church was not lightly 
to be thought of, without a more 
solemnly legal warrant. 

“ T go to the king,” said Calavar. 

“You may go to—Hades!” re- 
sponded the bishop, in phrase of 
purest Doric. 

What course remained for adop- 
tion? Calavar was in heart all 
averse to reporting these untoward 
matters to majesty. Philip was un- 
certain of mood, and was, besides, 
awaiting, like the daughter of Hero- 
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dias, for her victim's head on a charger. 
To approach a wild animal at feeding 
time is ever dangerous. 
executioner rapidly ran over the 
several chances. To butcher the 
duke and priest as they stood, was 
an undertaking not hastily to be 
entered upon, however great the 
preponderance of force upon the 
side of the law. Ruy Lopez was a 
powerful man, and his blood was up. 
Don Guzman was unarmed, but des- 
perate, and seemed amazingly to en- 
joy the idea of a battle. “Prudence 
suggested the idea of temporising, 
rather than at once rushing to ex- 
tremity. Calavar was bidden to bear 
the duke’s head to the foot of the 
throne, and felt a natural disinclina- 
tion to mar his skilful carving. The 
time lost might be accounted for by 
a falsehood, and even were this im- 
possible, the same half-hour would 
be equally consumed, if expended in 
a brutal and hazardous struggle. 
The Guzman had a large following ; 
his friends at court were powerful ; 
their vengeance was to be dreaded. 
Calavar resolved upon keeping the 
peace, and his decision was, in my 
humble opinion, both just and na- 
tural. 

“Will you promise, really and 
truly, to finish this accursed game in 
half an hour, duke ?” said Calavar, 
after a long pause. 

“ T will,” answered Don Guzman. 

“In the name of the devil, play 
on, then!”’ replied the executioner. 

The truce being thus perfected, 
the players resumed their seats, and 
were instantly reabsorbed in the 
conduct of their game. Calavar was 
himself a chess-player, and while he 
mentally anathematised both duke 
and prelate, by every saint in the ca- 
lendar, was fain to make a virtue of 
necessity, and looked on with a face 
of flint. The varied attitudes of his 
followers, grouped as they were 
around the more interested party, 
were in strict accordance with the 
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scene. The executioners seemed to 
form a wall of steel and muscle, di- 
viding the doomed chess-player from 
earth utterly and forever. Don Guz- 
man glanced carelessly round, and 
even at that sad moment his gallant 
spirit quailed not. 

“ Never played I chess in so goodly 
a presence before,” said the duke, 
with a smile. “ Bear witness, fel- 
lows, when I am gone, that once in 
my life I mated Ruy Lopez!”* And 
he addressed himself again to his 
task, with flushed features, lighted 
up yet by that cold, sad smile, like a 
sunbeam on Alpine snows. 

The bishop made no comment aloud 
on this remark; but he kept fast 
hold of the trenchant axe, and scanned 
ever and anon the rugged features 
of the men around, as if longing in 
his heart for an opportunity to stir 
up the sleeping fray. “ Were the 
duke and I,” thought Ruy Lopez, 
“ but sure of passage from this blood- 
stained tiger-den, by the sacred cross! 
I should think but little of braining 
the whole four of ye !” 

And so went on their chess, and 
frightful was it to see the yet living 
dead await with such calm content 
the stroke of the slayer ;—fancy de- 
picting the outlines of the scene con- 
stantly to Ruy Lopez through his 
many varied years of after -life, — 
death hovering the while on vulture 
wings above the group, eager to 
clutch his destined prey. 

* * * 

But how passed the time during 
this interval in the halls of majesty ? 
How fared it with the lord of the 
Escurial, while his most devoted 
servant was thus passing through his 
death-agony? Ifthe three hours had 
dragged out their coil but tardily in 
that dark tower where groaned im- 
prisoned innocence, their waning in 
the court of Philip had been yet 
more tedious. Condemned by form 
to remain in standing posture, and 
forbidden under any pretence to quit 





* Seneca gives an anecdote of one Caius Julius, which I quote from Lodge's 


translation, 


1614, presenting a curious parallel. 


Lodge, however, is wrong in 


assuming the game to have heen chess, the Romans having been certainly ignorant 


of that sport ; and the presumption is that it was a species of backgammon. 


** Hee 


was playinge at Chesse ( Ludebat latrunculis) at such a time as the centurion who ledde 


a troope of condemned men to deathe commanded him likewise to be cited. 


Hau. 


ing scarce finished his game, he counted his men (nwmeravit calculos), and said to 
him with whom he played, Beware, saith he, when I am dead, that thou belyest me not, 


and sayest thou hast wonne the game. 


Then, 


nodding his head to the centurion, 


followinge forthe, he added, Bear me witnesse, that I have the vantage of one.” 
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the royal presence, the nobles of the 

court, many of them in complete 
armour, were, despite the hardy habits 
of the times, almost sinking with 
fatigue, as they forcedly made pre- 
tence of watching THE CHESSE going 
on between the monarch and Don 
Ramirez, count of Biscay, a fine, tall 
figure, but whose courtly and varnish- 
ed smile at the present moment was 
hardly in keeping with the general 
aspect. De Tarraxas, with half-closed 
eyes, stood still as the rock of Calpe; 
resembling rather one of those gi- 
gantic suits of steel one sees in Gothic 
halls, than a man of real bone and 
blood. 

The youthful Alonzo d’Ossuna, 
wanting the iron frame of the lord 
high constable, and palsied with 
heart-sickness at the cruel fate of 
him he had loved so well—his leader 
in war, his model of every great 
quality which may adorn a man — 
D’Ossuna (my legend runs) leaned 
against a marble pillar in a most 
pitiable state of depression, like a 
flower-stalk snapped by the cutting 
tempest of the east. Suddenly Philip 
started up, and began to pace the 
floor again with unequal steps, as at 
the commencement of our chapter, at 
times pausing to catch the most dis- 
tant echo of sound, at others turning 
and watching the sand-glass, which 
marked the passing flight of day. 
All was silent as the chamber of 
Azrael, the angel of death; for none 
present, however high in rank, dared 
break in upon their ruler’s iron 
command. In accordance with the 
gloomy superstition of the age, Philip 
would occasionally address a brief 
and muttered prayer to the jewelled 
figure of Mary-mother, which stood 
forth, in ostentatious relief upon a 
pedestal of porphyry taken from the 
ruins of the Alhambra. Bowing his 
head to the dust, and crossing re- 
peatedly brow and breast, did Spain's 
king thus humble himself, as if to 
deprecate the anger of the Virgin, 
and to bid her bless his deed of 
blood. Neither bread nor meat were 
broken, neither wine nor water were 
borne to the lip; but the stillness of 
the great desert of Zahara reigned 
over and upon the hour, even until 
the last grain of sand in the glass 
had run out its race, and the cruel 
measure of time was full. Philip 
was then satisfied. Le threw himself 
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upon a couch. “ The traitor dies!” 
ejaculated the king. An audible 
murmur ran around in response. 
“The time has expired some mi- 
nutes!” continued the king; “ and 
your enemy, Count of Biscay, has 
passed with it away, like the leaves 
of the olive before the blast of the 
sirocco !” 

“ My enemy, sire!” replied Don 
Ramirez, with some affectation of 
surprise. 

“ Yes, man!” said Philip, almost 
maliciously. “ Why echo our words? 
Were you not his rival in the affec- 
tions of the Lady Estella; and can 
two claim the same bride, and be 
friends? ‘True, hitherto we have not 
spoken in council upon this matter ; 
but our royal word is pledged, and 
the maid and her vast possessions are 
yours. Oh, count! men may talk of 
the ingratitude of kings, but never 
can we forget the services of that 
real friend to Spain, who first dis- 
covered the treasonable correspond- 
ence with France of this our pam- 
pered minion, the ingrate Guzman !” 

I€ seemed that Bisecay’s count could 
have spared this premature declara- 
tion of his devotedness. Shame is 
ever the informer’s portion, gild it as 
he may. 

“With deep reluctance was my 
sad duty to your majesty performed,” 
was the answer of Don Ramirez; but 
he faltered in accent as he spoke, 
feeling that although he looked not 
in the faces of the chiefs around, 
their general expression was aught 
but friendly. A pause ensued. Tar- 
raxas coughed audibly, while the hot 
blood of D’Ossuna rekindled in his 
veins at the words just spoken. The 
sensation was unbearable. Alonzo 
struck his sheathed sword with his 
gauntlet, as he sought in vain to 
catch the eye of Don Ramirez. 

“ Before the betrothed of my mur- 
dered friend shall be the bride of 
this proud man,” thought the youth, 
“ will Lalso lie in the Guzman tomb! 
To-morrow be my day of reckoning.” 

The conversation was resumed by 
Spain :— 

“ Your zeal, Don Ramirez, shall 
not pass unrequited. The saviour 
of a throne, and it may be of our 
dynasty, must be rewarded in no 
vulgar manner. At early morn we 
bade you arrange with our heralds- 
in-chief the patent of creation to 
N 
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the rank of Duke and Governor of 
fair Valencia. Is the parchment yet 
ready for signature ?” 

Trembling with the full tide of 
emotions consequent upon the com- 
plete success of long-cherished as- 
pirations—agitated with the natural 
feelings of gratified ambition—eagerly 
grasping at the prizes of beauty, 
wealth, and rank, now poured around 
him — Don Ramirez hurriedly drew 
from his vest a vellum scroll, and 
presented it reverentially to the king. 

“ To sign this,” said Philip, taking 
the roll with an air of mingled grace 
and majesty — “to subscribe this 
patent be our first public act to-day. 
The headsman has long since dealt 
the traitor his meed, and no other 
moment of time can be so fitting in 
which to reward the faithful saviour 
of our crown and life ;” and the king 
displayed the parchment. “Ha!” 
cried Philip, suddenly and impe- 
tuously; “ Mother of Jesus! what 
have we here ?” 

* * * » 

Again the legend carries us to the 
cell of the doomed. ‘That fearful 
chess- game is over at last. Don 
Guzman has checkmated Ruy Lopez, 
and his awful triumph is perfected. 
The duke rises from his seat. 

“ IT am once more the devoted 
servant of my king,” said the con- 
demned prince to Calavar, in accents 
of dignity, and it might be pride. 

The executioners prepared rapidly 
to work forth their calling. Billet 
and blade were speedily made ready. 
The preparations were completed. 
The duke advanced to the altar of 
sacrifice, with that profound air of 
tranquillity only to be based on con- 
scious innocence within. 

“ Let not this act of rashness be 
visited as guilt upon my king, O 
God!” prayed the Guzman, audibly. 
Ruy Lopez prostrated himself in a 
corner of the chamber, and with his 
face wrapped in his robes, poured 
forth almost hysterically the service 
of the church for the dying and the 
dead. The unhappy bishop could not 
bear to look upon innocent blood 
poured forth as water. 

Calavar laid his rough hand upon 
the duke’s shoulder, in order to re- 
move the ruff from his neck. Don 
Guzman drew back gravely. 

“No part of thee or thine may 
touch a Guzman, saving that steel!” 
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said the duke, as he himself tore off 
the impediment, and bared his finely- 
moulded throat for the blow. 

Don Guzman, we say, reclined his 
head upon the billet, and gave the 
word to strike; but a shout like the 
coming of a mighty band of warriors 
rang through the distant halls, and 
the door was dashed open, ere tine 
thirsty axe could drink its draught, 
At the head of many nobles, D’Os- 
suna rushed in and threw himself 
upon the rescued duke, while the 
narrow cell thrilled with the loud 
hurrah of Don Tarraxas. 

“The noble and the innocent!” 
cried the young Alonzo. “ He lives, 
and he is saved! My own loved 
cousin! I durst not hope to find thy 
spirit yet on earth !” 

“ But just in time, dear boy,” 
whispered the duke, as he swooned 
away upon the block. Death could 
be better borne by that bold heart 
than the stunning consciousness of life 
and honourable acquittal ! 

Ruy Lopez lifted the noble Guzman 
exultingly in his arms, and the duke 
recovered sense but to find himself 
in the hall of majesty, his friends 
warmly crowding around, and Philip 
himself hanging over the couch with 
an eager expression of delight and 
satisfaction. 

To dwell on the close of this scene 
were tedious as unnecessary. Don 
Ramirez, in his agitated triumph, 
had given a wrong parchment to the 
king, and its contents proved the 
forgeries and treasons of its owner. 
The whole exposed a plot to remove 
the Guzman; and thereby not only 
weaken the chief defences of the 
throne, but extinguish for ever a 
most hated rival. Sickening were it 
in the moment of joy to dwell on this 
in more minute detail. The duke’s 
innocence was completely proved, and 
formally proclaimed in loudest tones 
by the high constable. Calavar and 
his gloomy band were first recalled 
from their stunning sense of stupe- 
faction and bewilderment, to consign 
the black-hearted Count of Biscay to 
the Guzman’s late keep of stone, and 
three days afterwards Madrid wit- 
nessed the traitor’s well-deserved 
death on the public scaffold. 

The joy of the court, meanwhile, 
knew no bounds. The noble Guzman 
was overwhelmed with embraces and 
congratulations ; and the passages of 
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the critical chess-game were minutely 
and even superstitiously dwelt upon. 

“ My friend once more!” cried 
Philip. ‘“ How could I be so blind, 
so hasty, so ungrateful to thy long 
and tried services? Never may my 
folly be expiated !” 

“ Sire,” replied the duke, “ name 
it not again. Such words of kind- 
ness from my sovereign outweigh a 
thousand lives !” 

The king took the arm of Don 
Guzman. 

“ Friend,” said Philip, “ be thou 
very sure we may not be thus twice 
unjust. The finger of God is marked 
in this matter, and his interposition 
has been indeed miraculous. To 
offer thee additional rank or wealth 
were vain, and would be an insult to 
thy pure soul of honour. To hand 
down to thy posterity this provi- 
dential escape, it is our royal will 
that the Guzman shield do hence- 
forth bear a bright axe argent, on 
a chess-field azure; and be it our 
duty to provide that thy nuptials 
with the fair Donna Estella be held 
with fitting pomp and splendour, 
within the month, in the halls of our 
own Escurial here. Jesu Maria, as- 
soilzie our soul from the sin of blood 
so nearly laid upon us!” 

The monarch crossed himself in 
silence, and turned to Ruy Lopez. 
Gloomy and bad as was unhappily 
Philip’s general deportment, there 
were not wanting moments through 
life in which the virtuous principle 
strove successfully for the ascendancy. 
None are all good, and surely of men 
none are altogether wicked. We are 
fearfully fashioned. 
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“ Ruy Lopez,” said Philip, with a 
smile, “ methinks the church of Spain 
has gained a stalwart defender in her 
new bishop. Thou shalt be con- 
secrated lord-prelate in a jewelled 
robe, for the chess-game thou hast 
this day played !” 

“ May it please your majesty,” 
replied Ruy Lopez, “ never before 
felt I joy at receiving checkmate.” 

The king laughed, and of course 
the courtiers all laughed too. The 
humour of the moment was to make 
mirth at but little. Their hearts 
were full. 

“ And now, gentlemen, we bid ye 
forthwith to the banquet,” resumed 
the monarch. “Ofall Spain’s kings, 
never had she one so famished for 
food as Philip at this present happy 
moment. Let the cover for our 
noble friend, Don Guzman, be placed 
at our own right hand, and be the 
trusty Bishop of Segovia seated on 
our left. To dinner, to dinner, and 
Your arm, my 


that right speedily ! 
Guzman !” 
” 


* * 


And thus did chess save an inno- 
cent man, and thus did Ruy Lopez 
get his bishoprick. Doubtless was it 
meant as a retrospect of this event, 
that Ruy Lopez, subsequently, in his 
Treatise on Chess, printed in Alcala, 
1561, heads his second chapter with 
these words :—“ En que se tracta el 
juego e ocio loable, no solo permitirse, 
pero ser necessario para la conserva- 
cid dela vida humana.” Can enthu- 
siasm go farther? and are not all 
real chess-players enthusiasts, from 
the very nature and constitution of 
our noble and bewitching pastime ? 
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R. A. WILLMOTT TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


Dear Mr. Yorxe,—Do you remember— but what do you not remember ?— 
‘* By every muse and every grace adorn’d”— 


a story told in Croker’s Boswell (iii. 340). I must be pardoned for repeating 
it :— Having talked of Grainger’s Sugar Cane, I mentioned to him Mr. 
Langton’s having told me that this poem, when read in MS. at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's, had made all the assembled wits burst into a laugh, when, after 
much blank-verse pomp, the poet began a new paragraph thus,— 


“ * Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats.’” 


I fear, when you learn the subject of my epistle, that you will think my 
theme as humble as Dr. Grainger’s,—it is a very minute critique in the 
Spectator newspaper. The displeasure of the reviewer was provoked in the 
following manner :—Having published a little volume of verses, chiefly with 
a view of giving it to some college friends, I sent a copy to the Spectator. 
My verses detained that accomplished journalist a very short time from his 
Radical labours,—while giving me credit for some elegance and harmony, he 
doubted whether my rhymes required any notice, or deserved the honour of 
being included in a volume. In glancing over this moderate testimonial to 
poetical character, I recollected the words of warm and unsolicited praise in 
which Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer had mentioned some of those poems in the 
New Monthly Magazine. Limmediately made the two passages into a parallel, 
and enclosed them to the editor of the Spectator as a slight contribution to 
the philosophy of criticism; he printed my communication, with a com- 
mentary of his own, in which, among other polite allusions, he bestows upon 
me the appellation ofa Poetaster. I have not forgotten, dear Mr. Yorke, 
the wise aphorism of Fuseli (which he borrowed, as he says, from Michael 
Angelo), that if we wish to give consequence to our inferiors, or our critics, we 
must answer their attacks. I assure you, with perfect sincerity, that I write 
this letter upon principle. A favourable or an unfavourable opinion of 
seventy pages of rhyme can be of little benefit or injury to any person. 

The Spectator possesses, 1 am informed, some reputation among persons 
of moderate education, and I am desirous of shewing that it has no indisput- 
able claim to that influence. The cause of its success is sufficiently obvious, 
and may be stated in the words ofa scholar and critic, Richard Payne Knight 
(Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, p. 249) : “ Others have assumed the office 
without any better apparent qualification than a sort of flippant confidence, 
which, while it dazzles and overawes the ignorant, enables them to pronounce 
the most peremptory decisions on the most abstruse points of learning, with- 
out understanding even its first elements.” 

If I were inclined to follow the example of the Spectator, and to substitute 
names for argument, the reviewer of Mr. Bell, in a recent number of your 
Magazine, would supply me with the necessary weapons. I might address 
the Spectator in words like these :—“ Mr. Spectator, you call me a Poetaster ; 
I call you a false critic; and if my epithet be harsher, it is juster than yours. 
Your opinion of my rhymes being supported by your own principles of taste 
alone, can, under the most favourable aspect, approach only to a probability ; 
my opinion of your criticism, being founded upon evidence which can be 
produced, assumes the weight and dignity of a demonstration. I am willing 
to rest my accusation upon your remarks on Collins, already noticed by a 
writer in this Magazine. When you have answered that charge, I will 
forward to you another.” In such plain and unaffected language I might 
address this anonymous gentleman; but I have done. And to shew the 
kindliness of my feeling towards the Spectator, I earnestly wish that, when 
he is ferried over to the Elysium of essayists, he may not meet the shade of 
Addison. 

Believe me to be, dear Mr. Yorke, 
Your faithful, humble Servant, 


Rosert Aris WiLLMorTt. 
Kensington, June 14, 1841, 















“« What players are they ? 
Even those you were wont to take such delight in.’”— Hamlet. 


A very high authority* has pro- 
nounced that to be a laudable cu- 
riosity which leads men to seek out 
the private histories and characters of 
those persons who have astonished 
the world by their exploits, or en- 
lightened it by their genius. Their 
manners, habits, and even their 
foibles, are admitted to be objects 
of a natural justifiable interest and 
inquiry to the world. Under such 
liberal admission of the popular right, 
its influence over dramatic genius 
must necessarily be included. 

Actors are indubitably the legi- 
timate property ofthe public. Their 
talents,—nay, their very persons, 
when labouring in their vocation, are 
no more their own than are the va- 
rious characters which they of ne- 
cessity assume upon the stage, where 
ach man has in effect made over to 
his audience a lease of his personal 
tenement, which is at once mortgaged 
for a con-si-der-a-tion, and unredeem- 
able until the fall of the green cur- 
tain. While upon the boards, actors 
are not only “her majesty’s ser- 
vants,” but the vassals of all those 
who, for the time, possess the pur- 
chased right not only to a taste of 
their quality, but to pronounce upon 
its flavour according to the particular 
relish imbibed by their various pa- 
lates, humours, and tastes, from that 
very gentlemanlike personage with- 
out a coat in the one-shilling gallery, 
whose stentorian lungs from time to 
time enforce the general “ Silence !” 
and the little ragamuffin boy who 
comes in at half-price, with a char- 
tered privilege of disturbing the 
whole house with his shrill penny- 
trumpet voice, and his vociferous 
“ Hencore !” down to the grave gen- 
tleman in black who is seated in cri- 
tical majesty in the front row of the 
pit. All, from the ceiling to the 
basement of the building, sit invested 
in the brief authority of the hour, 
and exercise it accordingly to the 
very extent of their immunity, either 
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to hiss or applaud, approve or con- 
demn, to laugh at the actor or weep 
with him (as the case may be), in full 
impunity of power, at the small cost 
of from one shilling to seven per 
night. At such low price John Bull 
claims—in commercial phrase—the 
indisputable privilege of using up the 
“article” for which he has paid 
“cash,” according to his own pecu- 
liar fancy and humour, rigorously 
exacting his money's worth. Nor is 
he satisfied with fair and full mea- 
sure of the commodity, but demands 
a “something én,” “ an overplus,” 
in an encore of his favourite song, 
or “a blessing,” in the reproduc- 
tion of a chosen performer upon the 
stage-counter, whereon he is re- 
quired to appear au naturel when his 
work is done, and bend with due 
humility to his patrons, the aforesaid 
coatless gentleman and sixpenny-boy, 
in acknowledgment and thanks for 
their “ sweet voices” vouchsafed to 
him. But with the last exacted bow 
ends the tyranny of the powers that 
be—the “ royalties and rights” of 
the gallery-gods and other presiding 
dominations of the night are at an 
end—the serf is enfranchised !—and 
nothing then remains for unsceptred 
majesty, ‘the people,” but to crawl 
languidly out of the gorgeous temple 
of their late triumphs, and creep 
back to their dull homes, and dream 
of lost dominion. Haply, a portion 
of them lagging behind to cumber 
the stage-door entrance, for the extra- 
over-and-above gratification of wit- 
nessing, “free gratis for nothing,” the 
final exit of their chief favourites, the 
going out of the brightest stars of 
the night, catch the outline of their 
enveloped figures as they hurriedly 
ascend with muffled faces their at- 
tendant carriage, and see them pull 
down the mystic blinds, and drive off 
rapidly home. Home! ay, there’s the 
rub! Not one of the spectators can 
follow them there! no money can pur- 
chase a key to the blue chamber of 
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an actor’s privacy, no order achieve 
the open sesamé ! of his street door, 
when once closed upon the generous 
public. There is no free admission 
for the liberal patrons of the actor 
but within the walls of the theatre, 
whence they may pursue him to the 
utmost limits of open space ; but 
once within his own domestic fence, 
he is invisible to outward ken. 

How, then, are the habits and 
casualties of an actor’s private life to 
be ascertained ? how is the “ laudable 
curiosity” of the world to be satis- 
fied? It is notorious that such indi- 
viduals are peculiarly jealous of 
undue personal notice; the more 
eminent, the more popular an actor 
is in his professional career, the more 
reserved and impenetrable to the 
* general” when once ensconced be- 
hind the arras of domestic privacy. 
The performer who lives in the full 
glare of the public eye three parts of 
his life will be found most tenacious 
of his right to dispose of the fourth 
without observation, interruption, or 
publicity ; hence it follows, that those 
who admire the humour of a come- 
dian on the stage little reck what 
may be his humour elsewhere. ‘The 
merry droll of farce is probably a 
very dull fellow in the drama of do- 
mestic life ; and the man who has 
made his audience roar with laughter 
under the reiterated strokes of his 
comicality may soon after make his 
children roar with agony under the 
repeated lashes of his cane; the ten- 
der and impassioned lover may be 
found to be a terribly passionate hus- 
band; the submissive wife, a brawl- 
ing virago; the miser in the scene, a 
very spendthrift out of it (and vice 
versa) : in short, as no true estimate 
of the man can be formed from an ac- 
quaintance with the actor, it naturally 
and reasonably becomes a question of 
some concern, what he really is when 
his “lendings” are “ off,’ and he 
returns unto himself: and an in- 
quiry ensues as to how he comports 
himself with his family and friends ; 
how he eats, drinks, sleeps, walks, 
talks, when he has no part to play ; 
whether he is what by outward show 
he appears—namely, a thing of flesh 
and blood, with appetites, passions, 
amusements, griefs, and gratifications, 
in common with his fellow-men; and 
whether, like them, he is possessed of 
“organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
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tions ; fed with the same food ; hurt 
with the same weapons; subject to 
the same diseases ; healed by the same 
means; warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer;” or whether 
he is in fact a thing “ of shreds and 
patches ;” a soulless being formed 
and set apart for the mere purpose of 
amusement to dull humanity; to 
be laughed at in a comical garb ; 
stared at in a gorgeous one; encored 
in a good song, hissed in a bad one; 
dismissed from his toil with plaudits 
or neglect to remain, like other cold- 
blooded animals, torpid, until again 
drawn forth and warmed into action 
and the fitful fulfilment of his destiny. 
The speculation is, indeed, at once 
delicate and interesting, touching the 
real nature, feelings, and faculties of 
actors out of the scene of their his- 
trionic excellence; and it is no mean 
boast in the writer of these remarks 
that he has crossed the very threshold 
which has divided the “ curious” 
from their insight to the private 
natures and pursuits of public per- 
formers; and, having passed the 
Rubicon, plunged into the very heart 
of their mystery, he now offers up to 
his constant readers the conclusion 
to which his personal observations 
have brought him—namely, that ac- 
tors, however they may seem in pub- 
lic, are merely human beings! en- 
dowed with the same tastes and facul- 
ties as others boast, subject to the 
like frailties, capable of the same 
virtues, and liable, alas! to the same 
errors, and mutations, and all the nu- 
merous humours, accidents, and sor- 
rows that mortality is heir to; and, 
even as “ Punch has feelings,” so have 
actors, although they are often treated 
as if they had none. In fine, gentle 
reader—theatrical reader !—if you will 
peruse the following instances, you 
will find that these, the “ abstract 
and brief chronicles of the time,” are, 
as we ourselves are,—creatures but of 
time and circumstance, governed by 
the same casualties, moved by the same 
weaknesses, open to the same mis- 
takes, instigated by the same tempta- 
tions, liable to the same— but hold! 
—something too much of this. We 
find that we have been edging our- 
selves into your presence somewhat 
in the fashion of a pedlar, who brings 
himself and his pack into your room 
sideways. In further imitation of his 
mode of “ doing business,” we shall 
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therefore open our miscellaneous 
wares piecemeal for your inspection, 
trusting that our light merchandise 


At the time when “all the world” 
went to Paris, Mr. John Bannister, the 
celebrated comedian, and Mr. Heath, 
the equally eminent engraver,* agreed 
to go thither together as soon as their 
respective avocations permitted them 
to leave London; and late in the 
autumn these old friends and cronies 
reached Dovor one evening, with the 
intention of crossing over to Calais 
early the following morning. 

Fatigued by their day’s journey, 
the travellers partook of an early 
supper, and retired to rest in a 
double-bedded room (the only one 
in the house found disengaged) ; Mr. 
Bannister going up first, and Mr. 
Heath following as soon as he ascer- 
tained that his copartner was in 
bed, previously leaving orders to be 
called betimes for the packet. Ac- 
cordingly, before daybreak “ Boots” 
kicked | up a great dust at the cham- 
ber-door of the sleepers, leaving 
thereat a pitcher of hot water, but 
no light ; and Mr. Bannister having 
rung the bell at his bed’s head for 
candles, without receiving any notice 
from the hurried servants of the hotel, 
the friends, not to risk the loss of 
their passage by delay, were fain to 
get through their ablutions and ge- 
neral toilette in the dark, for it yet 
wanted many minutes to daylight. 
The preparations, however, were pur- 
sued with diligence ; and Mr. Ban- 
nister, being the first ready, was leav- 
ing the room, as he informed his 
friend, to order some breakfast, when 
his departure was arrested by some- 
thing like a cry of pain from his hi- 
therto silent companion, which oc- 
casioned the comedian to turn back 
in some alarm to inquire the cause. 
He was immediately answered in tones 
of evident distress, the extent of which 
it was not easy tolearn, for Mr. Heath's 
voice was changed, and his articu- 
lation so defective, that it at once 
occurred to Mr. Bannister that some 
physical calamity had befallen his 
old friend; nor was it difficult to 
surmise that a fit of paralysis had 





may be recommended by the present for more of the same “ article.” 
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samples, and that the commodities 
may so far please as to ensure your 
future custom, and a speedy order 


taken place, possibly in consequence 
of the previous day’s unusual fatigue. 
This surmise soon became a convic- 
tion ; and Bannister was inexpressibly 
shocked. He, however, had presence 
of mind to recollect the propriety in 
such a case of calling in immediate 
medical advice ; and, first saying all 
that the kindest feeling dictated to 
allay the natural distress of his poor 
friend, who still made violent but 
ineffectual attempts to be understood, 
Mr. Bannister groped his way down- 
stairs, where, apprising the landlord 
of the malanchaly event that had 
taken place, and requesting him to 
lent a messenger for the best 
medical aid the town afforded, he ob- 
tained a light and returned to the 
bed-room, whither he was followed 
by the landlord. At the first glance 
at the object of their interest, it was 
apparent that Mr. Heath’s calamity 
was partial, principally affecting his 
speech. His person had been spared 
the shock of the attack; for, at the 
moment of their entrance into the 
room, the sufferer was discovered 
yroping about upon his hands and 
Sots in active search, as it appeared, 
of something on the floor ; and upon 
hearing Mr. Bannister’s voice, he 
alertly sprung upon his feet, and, 
running eagerly up to the light, 
resented a full view of his face to 
his friend, whose previous concern 
was now seriously augmented by this 
ocular evidence of the sad change 
which was visible in his poor fellow- 
traveller’s features, as well as in 
his speech! Still more impressed 
with the urgency of the case, Mr. 
Bannister made a significant sign to 
the landlord to see that all expedition 
was used to procure a doctor: and 
then, with feelings of the most de- 
sponding kind, and tears of com- 
passion rolling down his cheeks, he 
addressed the sufferer in tones and 
words of the most affectionate and 
sympathising nature, urging him to 
composure and resignation, and en- 
treating him to undress and return 
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to his bed until proper advice could 
be had. This tenderness, however, 
so far from assuaging the agitation 
of the afflicted man, served only to 
exasperate his misery, and, appa- 
rently, his temper. He struggled, 
in the greatest excitement, again and 
again, to render his words intelligible, 
and after repeated efforts, at length 
partially succeeded ; but his success 
only conveyed to his hearer addi- 
tional sorrow and alarm, for, from 
the nature of the communication so 
imperfectly made, Mr. Bannister felt 
now convinced that poor Mr. Heath's 
intellects were too surely impaired 
by the shock which his constitution 
had undergone, and that he no longer 
knew what he said or did. Under 
this strengthened conviction of his 
unhappy friend’s dangerous state, 
Bannister became more and more 
impatient for the arrival of the me- 
dical gentleman, and, in the interim, 
he again resorted to the soothing 
system, which, however, produced no 
better effect upon the unfortunate 
man than the former attempt to calm 
him. So far, indeed, from any sa- 
lutary result, sympathy seemed fur- 
ther to excite him; and finding all oral 
attempts fail in their object, poor 
Mr. Heath stamped about the room 
like a madman; and finally, in the 
fury of his despair, he seized Mr. Ban- 
nister (who was just making his re- 
treat from the supposed maniac in 
excessive terror) stoutly by the arm, 
and holding his own head close to 
the light, he opened wide “the doors 
of his face,” and disclosed to his asto- 
nished friend two level rows of gums 
guiltless of ivory, and apparently 
long since relieved from all natural 
responsibilities! In plain terms, 
Mr. ileath’s mouth resembled that 
of a new-born infant—with this dif- 
ference, he had evidently cut his teeth. 
Bannister was appalled, and stood 
gazing like Macbeth when the mur- 
dered Banquo appears before him 
with his gaping wounds; and he 
might naturally have exclaimed, in 
imitation of the guilty thane — 


Avaunt, and quit my sight ! 

Thy gums are toothless ; 

Thou hast no mastication in those jaws 
Which thou dost gape with. 

Ilence, horrible vacuum—hence ! 


The truth now broke ludicrously 
upon the percipient, who, with a 
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serio-comic expression of condolence 
upon his friend’s embarrassment, 
was, in spite of his good-nature, 
inwardly amused by this enforced 
revelation of a long-guarded secret ; 
and finding it impossible to repress 
his risibility, he ran once more down- 
stairs in order to have his laugh fairly 
out, and to countermand the sum- 
mons to the physician, as well as to 
make some inquiry about the alleged 
robbery of Mr. Heath’s teeth, which 
the owner gravely averred to have 
been taken from him—stolen while 
he was asleep! The landlord and 
waiters, almost turned to stone by 
this account, and the extraordinary 
accusation annexed to it, accompanied 
Mr. Bannister back to the chambe 
wherein the poor destitute gentleman 
was still diligently seeking for his 
lost dominos, in which search all pre- 
sent now assisted; nor was it aban- 
doned until every crevice and corner 
of the room, every place possible and 
impossible, had been examined with- 
out success. 

Mr. Heath again muttered his con- 
viction that somebody had robbed 
him of his teeth. By the aid of pencil 
and paper now supplied, he clearly 
explained to the anxious group that, 
previously to his getting into bed the 
preceding night, he had, after locking 
the bed-room door, carefully depo- 
sited his bran-new set of masticators 
in the right-hand pocket of his coat, 
not only for security, but conceal- 
ment, till the morning ; when taking 
up the coat from the chair near his 
bedside, whereon he had laid it, he 
missed his teeth: they had, in fact, 
been extracted—taken away! What 
made this account incredible to all 
present was, that Mr. Heath had con- 
fessedly locked the room-door before 
he shed his teeth, and no one could 
by any means have entered the apart- 
ment until after he had missed them 
the next morning. It was altogether 
extraordinary —inconceivable! Ne- 
vertheless, the main fact could not be 
gainsaid: “the gentleman’s tecth” 
were nowhere to be found! The 
“ Establishment” at this period of the 
case cast simultaneously a furtive 
glance at “the gentleman's” friend ; 
but Bannister was too much absorbed 
by the strange event to be aware of 
the half suspicions that all naturally 
felt, Mr. Heath included, that he 
might have something to do with 
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the alleged abstraction. But no one 
ventured to breathe their imperfect 
thoughts; the landlord, indeed, ti- 
midly suggested that “ it was pos- 
sible that the gentleman had left his 
teeth behind him in London, or 
perhaps dropped them upon the road.” 
But Mr. Heath pettishly repelled the 
idea; and Mr. Bannister very empha- 
tically bore witness that his friend’s 
teeth were certainly in his mouth dur- 
ing supper-time, and to the best of his 
belief when they wished each other 
good night. 

Strange and inexplicable as such a 
theft appeared, it could no longer be 
doubted. Somebody must have drawn 
Mr. Heath's teeth* while he slept; 
an operation which might be sup- 
posed would baffle the skill and 
dexterity of Cartwright himself to 
perform without the concurrence of 
the owner. At this period of the 
case the servants of the hotel loudly 
reasserted their innocence of the al- 
leged abstraction, and became open- 
mouthed to be searched,—a process 
promptly entered upon by the land- 
lord, who immediately seizing upon 
the head-waiter, drew from his pocket 
a tortuous instrument, at first sup- 
posed a tooth-drawer, but which 
proved to be a corkscrew. This, 
and the indispensable napkin of his 
calling, was all the property found 
on the person of either waiter, except 
a silver-toothpick, left over-night 
upon the supper-table, and which 
was now respectfully handed to Mr. 
Heath, but claimed by Mr. Bannister 
as his exclusive right. The delicate 
investigation ended, Mr. Heath ad- 
mitted that there was not a peg on 
which to hang further suspicion of 
the parties examined ; and the friends 
looked at each other, as if asking 
what was next to be done. Neither 
could tell; and the bereft gentle- 
man threw himself upon the bed, 
mumbling his despair in accents at 
once ludicrous and pitiable. 

Mr. Bannister, now that the nature 
and extent of his friend’s disaster were 
explained, became once more eager 
to prosecute the original aim of their 
journey ; and he ventured to propose 
to Mr. Heath to proceed at once to 
Paris, in spite of his teeth, which he 


suggested might easily be replaced 
on their arrival in that city. But to 


* Out of his pocket. 
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this proceeding Mr. Heath gave a 
prompt and decisive negative—na- 
turally enough averse (as his pencil 
said) to continue, during so long a 
journey by sea and land, without the 
power and means of talking or eating. 
He had, in fact, set his heart upon 
his first French dinner at Calais; 
and though Bannister very consi- 
derately assured him that genuine 
French cookery required little or no 
mastication, and that without any 
such effort he would relish and enjoy 
it perfectly, Mr. Heath persisted that 
it was quite impossible that any dish 
could prove toothsome to a man in 
his condition; and declared a fixed 
conviction, that until he again found 
his teeth he could not stir a peg. 
Poor Bannister, finding that Heath 
would not bite at his proposition, 
now despaired of getting on board of 
the packet that day ; and recollecting 
his own limited time, which allowed 
him little more than a week in Paris, 
he felt truly vexed, and, for him, 
very much out of temper at the pro- 
voking contretemps. Moodily seating 
himself on the edge of the bed, he 
slowly unfastened the woollen “ com- 
fortable” in which he had enveloped 
his throat for the voyage, and taking 
it off, thrust it pettishly into the 
depths of his coat’s ample pocket, 
where some unwonted substance 
struck sharply against his knuckles, 
and upon which his fingers the next 
moment instinctively closed. A short 
ause ensued, during which might 
ioe been observed in Bannister’s 
expressive countenance an indication 
of speculative surprise, which re- 
solved itself into a grave though 
ludicrous suspicion that what he held 
in his hand might have connexion 
with his friend Heath’s calamity — 
nay, that it might prove to be the 
i-dentical object so unaccountably 
missing ; and slowly and cautiously 
dragging forth the complicated ma- 
chinery, and darting at it a piercing 
look, compounded of curiosity and 
wonder at its construction, he timidly 
held it forth, with even childish em- 
barrassment, while he asked, in his 
most deep and tragic tones (after one 
of his habitual Hems), with great 
naiveté, “ Why, Heath, my good fel- 
low, are these your teeth ?” (as if, at 
that moment, they were likely to 
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prove any body's else !)—“ If they 
are, I assure you, upon my honour, 
that Iam not aware how I came by 
them ; for, as you see, I’ve plenty of 
my own, and could have no motive, 
my good fellow, for depriving you of 
yours. I really beg your pardon ;” 
at the same time presenting the 
teeth to his friend with the harlequin 
jerk of his hands so usual with him, 
and much in the fashion and smirk 
that he was wont to offer Fustian the 
the bill of Silvester Daggerwood, 
“ whose benefit is fixed ;” and, with 
another of his expressive “ Hems” in 
conclusion, he awaited the result. 
Without a moment's hesitation the 
precious fugitives were identified by 
their right owner, and eagerly snatch- 
ed from his friend’s hand; and Mr. 
Heath having with prompt dexterity 
“ posted his ivory,” he broke forth in 
most articulate thanksgiving for the 
recovery of those pearls of price ; 
and every mouth but his own was 
closed, that had before been gaping 
with wonder and dismay at the 
strange affair. Another mystery now 
remained to be solved ; and the ques- 
tion naturally arose, how it came to 
ss that Mr. Heath's teeth, which he 
ad deposited within his own coat 
previously to his taking it off, came 
to be found in the pocket of Mr. Ban- 
nister’s? Here was a perplexity which 
none could unravel. Mr. Heath was, 
however, too well pleased at the un- 
expected recovery of this vital por- 
tion of his animal economy to be 
over curious as to the manner of its 
loss; and though somewhat suspi- 
cious of his friend having played him 
a wag’s trick, he good-humouredly 
hastened with him to the vessel, 
which they happily reached in time 
for sailing, and it was there reserved 
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for honest daylight to reveal what 
night’s shadow had so concealed. 

The simple fact was, that in the 
darkness and confusion of the morn- 
ing’s preparations, Mr. Bannister, 
who was a very absent man, in grop- 
ing about the room, had unconsciously 
put on Mr. Heath’s coat instead of 
his own; and Mr. Heath afterwards 
finding a coat in about the same 
position in which he had placed his 
over night, was equally unsuspicious 
of exchange. Both coats were of 
similar make, both had metal buttons, 
and the friends not differing materi- 
ally in bulk, no thought of mal- 
appropriation crossed the mind of 
either. 

In conclusion to this dark transac- 
tion, itis necessary toadd that the coats, 
though both of blue cloth, differed by 
a shade; and the candle at the hotel 
throwing no light upon the difference, 
the parties most interested did not 
discern any variation of tint ; and 
it was not till they confronted each 
other on the deck of the vessel, 
“when daylight peeped,” that the 
friends detected the cause of their 
late embarrassment, they then ap- 
peared again in their true colours 
by resuming their original habits, 
which, from long and intimate asso- 
ciation, were naturally so much alike 
in all respects. 

It may be satisfactory to the 
reader to be told that these worthy 
friends and compatriots reached Calais 
in perfect safety and good spirits, 
notwithstanding a tedious passage, 
the wind being smack in their teeth 
the greater part of the voyage, a 
circumstance of much annoyance and 
vexation to every passenger on board, 
with the exception of Mr. Heath. 


The following will prove a fair pendant to the foregoing fact :— 


MR. BANNISTER AND HIS TOUPER. 


It is well known to all who re- 
member him, that Mr. John Bannis- 
ter was a singularly handsome man 
in his youth; and indeed remained 
such, “ with a difference,” even to the 
latest period of his life. In conse- 
quence of his father, Charles Bannis- 
ter, the celebrated wit and excellent 
bass singer, continuing upon the stage 
long after “ Mr. Bannister, junior,” 
had ceased to be “ Young Bannister,” 
the comedian was so called later, per- 


haps, than his time of life strictly 
warranted such distinction ; but Ban- 
nister’s line of acting, after his first 
few years of tragedy with which he 
commenced his theatrical career under 
the tuition and management of Gar- 
rick, was sprightly comedy and other 
youthful characters, of which he kept 
undisputed possession when youth no 
longer abided. It was, therefore, de- 
sirable that he should keep up as 
much as possible his juvenile reputa- 
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tion and appearance, which he had 
little difficulty in doing; for though 
beyond the middle age, this charming 
man retained all the early advantages 
of a fine face and figure unimpaired ; 
and at the period alluded to, the onl 
falling off that indicated the muah 
of the “sear and yellow leaf,” was 
from the crown of his head, where a 
smooth round place had gradually 
but determinately asserted its inde- 
pendence of all natural covering. 

On the first discovery of this bald 
place, Mr. Bannister was much cha- 
grined; less from personal vanity 
than from professional considerations, 
which made a fine head of hair of 
great importance at a time when 
artistes had not yet acquired the skill 
to make wigs more natural than 
nature herself. On this increasing 
deficiency, as we must call it, the 
comedian had from time to time con- 
fidentially consulted his theatre hair- 
dresser, who at first added a little 
more powder occasionally to the 
damned spot between each scene ; but 
at length the blemish getting daily 
more obtrusive, and Mr. Bannister 
more and more uneasy, his faithful 
confidant suggested the expedient ofan 
addition to his employer's otherwise 
well-thatched head. A small plot of 
hair might, he averred, be so artfully 
attached with the aid of some gum to 
the defective place, that it would not 
be possible for the most fastidious 
eye to detect it in public or private, 
especially as powder and pomatum 
were lavishly and universally worn. 
To this proposition—a truly bar- 
barous one — Bannister gave a re- 
luctant consent ; though at this period 
he might have followed the glorious 
example of Cesar, and like him have 
boasted that he had acquired laurels 
sufficient to cover his baldness without 
less honourable aid. Nevertheless, 
ere long, a kindly patch of hair was 
skilfully applied to the deserted spot, 
and thenceforward constantly worn 
by “ Young Bannister,” whose secret 
was necessarily confided to Mrs. 
Bannister, with a solemn injunction 
not to admit even their children into 
her confidence. 

As age increased, so did this bald- 
ness, which gradually reached his fore- 
head, making together a fine expanse 
of polished meaning for the contem- 
plation of a phrenologist, infinitely be- 
nevolent and intellectual ; but no one 
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guessed the fact, for his toupée was as 
gradually enlarged as the natural 
covering became less, and no change 
in the head was to be detected except 
by the initiated. 

After a very laborious period at 
the Haymarket Theatre, Mr. Ban- 
nister quitted town with his family 
one season on a visit to Brighton 
for a few weeks. His medical man 
having recommended sea- bathing to 
him to renovate his slightly im- 
paired health. The comedian, on 
the day after his arrival, finding the 
weather bright and sunny, hasten- 
ed to the sea-side in order to take 
his first dip; when having plunged 
himself, and remained in the water 
longer than the prudent period, the 
bather returned to the machine 
wherein he had left his clothes; and 
having dressed himself, he proceeded 
to arrange his head, which he had 
dried; and looking round for his 
toupée, to his great consternation it 
was nowhere visible, and the fatal 
truth at once flashed horribly athwart 
his mind. Bannister was, as the pre- 
ceding account has described him, 
a very absent man ; and in his eager- 
ness to jump into the sea, he had 
omitted to take off his demi- wig, 
which naturally forsook his head as 
soon as it was thoroughly saturated 
without his being aware of its un- 
generous secession. Bannister now 
recollected havingseen something float 
near him, which he took to be a small 
knot of sea-weed ; and he now rushed 
from the machine upon the sands, 
looking disconsolately about, and 
upon the “ ocean vast,” where wave 
rolled upon wave, as if in unfeeling 
mockery of his hope, and the missing 
scalp was no more seen: his “ wrinkled 
Front was in the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried !” 

What a cruel blow was this to 
“ Young Bannister!” Repining was 
useless as puerile; he had pledged 
himself to return home to an early 
dinner with his children, and feel- 
ing that he was wasting time in a 
vain pursuit, he at length in utter 
despair placed his now much too large 
hat over his eyes, and getting into a 
“ fly,” winged his way to the High 
Street, wherein he remembered to 
have seen a wig-maker’s shop; and 
where, taking the master of it confi- 
dentially into his back-parlour and 
closing the door, with great caution and 
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delicacy unfolded his embarrassment, 
asking anxiously whether his loss could 
not be immediately supplied. At this 
the man shook his head despondingly, 
and then gave Mr. Bannister the sad 
intelligence that nothing like “ the 
article” alluded to was to be found 
ready-made in the town of Brighton; 
adding, that it would take at least 
two days to make; in short, that he 
could not undertake to have one 
ready before the following night. 
Poor Mr. Bannister, completely chap- 
fallen at this intelligence, suttered his 
head to be measured; and, maugre 
his reluctance to confess to his wife 
his carelessness and consequent pri- 


vation, at length presented himself 


shorn of his beams at his house, where 
he found Mrs. Bannister and the child- 
ren anxiously expecting his return, the 
hour fixed for dinner having some 
time elapsed. Unluckily a chance 
visitor was present, a friend whom 
Mrs. Bannister had pressed to stay 
and dine with them, and the discom- 
fited and dilapidated comedian was 
altogether dispirited and out of sorts. 
His wife looked anxiously in his face, 
and “ hoped he was not ill.” “ No, 
not dll, but he had somehow caught 
cold, and begged on that account 
to be permitted to sit down to din- 
ner,” just then announced, “ with 
his hat on;” apologising for so un- 
ceremonious an act to his visitor, 
who, with Mrs. Bannister, uncon- 
sciously harassed him by various sug- 
gestions for a substitute more com- 
fortable to himself, to keep his head 
warm, while the children once or 
twice attempted to remove the hat in 
order to place a more seemly and 
agreeable covering upon his head; 
and poor Bannister sat in the midst 
of his family like a “ fretful porcu- 
pine,” with quills upreared, armed 
at all points to resist the threatened 
invasions of torturing, though well- 
meant kindness. 

When the children had retired and 
the visitor departed, Bannister laid 
bare his distress to his wife, who, as 
it has been explained, was the only 
person of his family cognisant of the 
artifice he had so long practised ; and 
exposing his bald head, pathetically 
appealed to her candour to pronounce 
whether it did not make him look at 
least ten years older? Mrs. Bannister 
could not deny the fact. The next 
question was, what he could do until 
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the lost toupée was replaced by the 
one making? What was to become 
of him till re-covered from his dis- 
tressing accident ? 

“It was so very awkward,” he 
said, “ to confess to the children that 
he had practised such a deceit; they 
would naturally laugh, too, at his 
present distress, and his altered looks 
would seem so ridiculous to young 
people. In short, he had not nerve 
to ‘encounter the remarks of his chil- 
dren; and if the fact could be kept 
from their knowledge but one day 
longer, all would be well;” under 
these feelings, it was eventually agreed 
between him and his wife, that he 
should be confined to his room the 
whole of the following day by a severe 
cold in his head. Accordingly he ap- 
peared the next morning in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, and his peri- 
cranium enveloped in one of Mrs. 
Bannister’s shawls; in which he might 
have been supposed to be dressed for 
some Eastern monarch, feeling very 
much himself like Mahomet the Im- 
postor. ‘Thus he sat, to the infinite 
amusement ofone or two of his young- 
er children, who made several sportive 
snatches at his turban, which, they 
said, “ made papa lock so funny,” 
and which playfulness it required all 
the sufferer’s dexterity to evade. 

Thus cireumstanced, it proved a 
balmy moment when the servant an- 
nounced that “ The hair-dresser had 
come to dress master’s hair.” 

The children were now taken out 
of the room, and the artiste admitted 
with the expected toupée, which was 
presented in due form; but, oh! who 
shall describe this second shock, at 
finding that it not only did not fit, 
but that it was so ill-contrived and 
so little conducive to Bannister’s 
usual effect of head, as to be simul- 
taneously pronounced by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bannister unwearable! This 
was “the most unkindest cut of all!” 
Poor Bannister was completely upset ; 
but at length Mrs. Bannister reasoned 
with him upon the inevitable necessity 
of the case—no virtue like necessity, 
—and strenuously recommended him 
to make up his mind at once to a 
disclosure of his past assumption ; at 
the same time assuring him that his 
present situation was no otherwise 
disadvantageous to his appearance 
than by rendering him a little older ; 
in short, her sensible arguments 
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finally prevailed over her husband's 
shyness; she kindly undertook to 
break the delicate affair to their chil- 
dren and friends; and by explaining 
his previous deception, prepare them 
for his present change. How he 
became ultimately reconciled to his 
privation, was never ascertained ; 
and the only remarkable public re- 
sult was to be perceived in the Drury 
Lane play-bills the following season, 


8UETT’S 


It too often happens that, in the 
midst of the most heart-touching 
ceremonies, when individual feeling 
is deep and serious, something of the 
ludicrous will force its way through 
the general propriety of the scene, to 
the perception of some person more 
open to such impressions than others, 
for which reason it is hazardous to 
enlist accessories to any solemnity 
who cannot be supposed to have at 
heart the absorbing interest which 
belongs naturally to the principals: 
thus funerals, when many are pre- 
sent, are not always attended with 
that unbroken propriety which the 
occasion demands, and the feelings 
of the bereft require. 

In the July of 1805, Mr. Suett 
died. He was a person, when living, 
much liked by his theatrical bre- 
thren, who felt, perhaps, that they 
could have better spared a better 
man. By this, it must not be inferred 
that Mr. Suett was a bad man; 
but it would be affectation to sup- 
pose that any one who ever heard of 
that delightful droll can be ignorant 
that he possessed one failing —such 
a one as robs worth of much grace in 
the eyes of the temperate. 

It being arranged by some of the 
principal performers of Drury Lane 
‘Theatre to pay the departed comedian 
that tribute of respect which, alas! 
but gratifies the survivors, it hap- 
pened that one of the mourning- 
coaches provided on the sad occasion 
was occupied by Messrs. Mathews 
and Caulfield, Suett’s doubles, to 
which of whose imitations of the de- 
ceased it would have been difficult to 
give a preference, so perfect were 
both. This pair of mocking-birds 
were perched on opposite seats ; they 
had been, during Mr. Suett’s life, in 
the habit of talking to each other in- 
variably in his tones and manner,— 
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wherein he was for the first time an- 
nounced as “ Mr. Bannister!” who 
duly received the congratulations of 
his theatrical brethren, as well as of 
his private friends, upon the lucky 
accident which had revealed one of the 
most intelligent and benevolent heads 
ever seen, without lessening the manly 
beauty of the honestest face in the 


world. 


FUNERAL. 


using his peculiar phrases, and even 
looking like him. Whenever these 
“twin Dickies,” as they were called 
when together, met in presence of 
the great original, there were three 
Suetts in the field. 

Such association naturally arising 
in a party not affected by the occa- 
sion beyond a common regret, might 
be expected to furnish matter deep 
and dangerous to general gravity ; 
but, as it proved, the past held no 
power overthepresent. Mr.Wrough- 
ton, it is true, looked severely serious 
occasionally at Mathews, and Robert 
Palmer scowled at Caulfield. Whe- 
ther these checks from the members 
of the old school had any weight that 
kept down the buoyancy of their 
younger brethren may not be affirm- 
ed; suffice it, that neither word nor 
look for one moment disturbed the 
seriousness all exhibited during the 
melancholy drive. 

Suett had been a St. Paul’s boy; 
and it had therefore been arranged 
that his mortal remains should be 
deposited in the churchyard of the 
vathedral, to which now the hearse 
was followed by his brother actors. 
All had proceeded with the strictest 
decorum and attention to the last 
solemn, heart-chilling ceremony, and 
the mourners were turning away from 
the spot where “ dust to dust” had 
been consigned; but as they did so, 
all were startled by sounds “ unmu- 
sical to Volscian ears, and doubly 
harsh” to the delicate and susceptible 
organs of performers, and which at 
ouce broke up the awful stillness of the 
scene. The noise was as of serpents, 
accompanied by a simultaneous clap- 
ping of hands; both sounds were pe- 
culiarly calculated to strike the sensi- 
tive tympanums of actors, and all 
stood confounded; the clergyman 
turned round with a severe look, as 
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if to reprove the rude perpetrator of 
such an outrage; and the performers 
eagerly looked for the source of this 
(as it seemed) mixed professional no- 
tice of poor Suett’s final exit from the 
stage of life. The cause of this cu- 
rious effect was at once apparent. 
On an adjacent tomb, a boy, who 
had probably placed himself on 
that elevation for the more conve- 
niently witnessing the ceremony just 
concluded was perceived, still clap- 
ping and hissing vehemently, as it 
was afterwards found, with the view 
of instigating two dogs to fight, that 
it was evident were more than half 
oe to gratify him by taking the 
int. 

The unconscious culprit stood con- 
fest ; and, the matter thus accounted 
for, the clergyman resumed his com- 
posure, and with eyes cast down 
moved away ; while the actors, glanc- 
ing furtively from one to another 
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with an incipient smile quivering on 
their lips, immediately raised their 
white handkerchiefs to their faces, 
and in “ decent sorrow” re-entered 
their coaches, where they continued 
profoundly silent till they once more 
alighted ; when something that might 
have been mistaken for the voice of 
the departed, was heard in dialogue, 
and the ghost of buried Denmark 
finally exclaimed, “ Oh la! oh dear! 
Ho—ho! Ha—ha! Why, my dra- 
gons! that boy was a genuine piece of 
Goods! what I call a real Circum- 
stance! Oh dear! oh la! Robert 
Palmer took a larger pinch of snuff 
than usual, and walked away. Mr. 
Wroughton faintly smiled, and hold- 
ing a finger up with an expressive 
meaning to the twain Dickies, cast his 
eyes upon the ground, and gravely 
muttered, as he took his leave, 


“ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit !” 


MR. QUICK AND HIS SPOILED CHILD. 


“ Oh Jephthah, judge of Israel, what 
a treasure had'st thou!” 

Mr. Quick (“ Little Quick”) had 
also a “ treasure,” namely, “ one fair 
daughter, the which he loved — 


well,’—too well! It followed, then, 
that she was in infancy so humoured, 
petted, and “ spoiled,” that in com- 
parison with her wild and whimsical 
desires the famed requisition of the 
“top tile off the chimney” was a 
moderate and justifiable demand. 
One day, a friend “ dropping in” 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Quick at their 
dinner-hour, found these fond parents 
and their “ treasure” already seated 
at table, although the dishes were yet 
covered. The hospitable couple in- 
sisted on their friend’s participation 
of their homely meal; and he, in 
compliance with their wish, took the 
fourth side of the board, immediately 
opposite to the young mistress of the 
house (then about six years of age), 
who, by right of custom and her 
own sovereign will, chose, day by 
day, whatever position caprice or local 
speculations, connected with certain 
edibles, pointed out to be most desir- 
able ; and there the high chair of the 
little despot was ordered to be placed. 
On the present occasion, having fore- 
stalled her dinner by eating a lump 
of cake, which had palled her appe- 
tite, and rendered the present meal an 


unwelcome superfluity, the little dear 
was seated next to her doting father, 
as a mere looker on. 

The main dish upon table, when 
uncovered, excited the curiosity of 
Miss Quick, who either had not seen 
the joint before, or had forgotten the 
name of it, which she now eagerly 
demanded ; and upon being told that 
it was a saddle of mutton, she stood 
up, and promptly announced her in- 
tention to ride upon it forthwith. To 
this preposterous recreation the pa- 
rents were fain to entreat the little 
imp’s forbearance. In vain; for she 
declared saddles were made to ride 
upon, and to ride she was resolved. 
After much ado, her patient father 
and mother luckily suggested that the 
obvious heat of the seat she aspired 
to, and the inconvenience likely to 
arise from such exercise, would distress 
her, and spoil her new frock, the difti- 
culty seemed surmounted, and the 
child desisted from further impor- 
tunity; but immediately afier, per- 
ceiving the dish almost overflow- 
ing with the juice of the mutton, she 
cried out, “ Oh, let me put my foot 
in the gravy! I will put my feet in 
the gravy!” The father, albeit not 
unused to such eccentric fancies, was 
a little startled at his sweet pet's novel 
desire, and exclaimed in a tone of 
assumed wonder and of depreca- 
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tion, “ My precious love! what a 
preposterous thing you propose! it’s 
quite out of the question. Now be 
a dear, good child, and let me hel 

Mr. to some mutton.” “ Oh!” 
reiterated the little treasure, “ I will 
put my feet in the gravy first!” In 
vain the devoted parents argued, 
threatened, and coaxed; in vain pro- 
mised that the nert day, when they 
were without a visitor, she should do 
whatever she pleased ; all, all in vain! 
for upon a more determined opposi- 
tion, the sweet little angel yelled out 
her wishes in such a piercing key, 
that her mother, a very mild-man- 
nered person, addressed her husband, 
“My dear Mr. Quick, I’m afraid 
we shall have no peace until we allow 
the dear child to do as she likes.” 
“ Well, but my love,” urged Mr. 
Quick, in reply, a little ashamed of 
their at weakness before their 
guest, “ what will Mr. say to 
such a proceeding? It is really so 
improper.” Mr. , willing to see 
to what extreme parental folly could 
go, withheld both his opinion and 
permission, preferring a state of neu- 
trality ; and Mr. Quick, finding the 
little tyrant’s determination warmer 
every minute, and the mutton cooler, 
proposed a compromise, namely, that 
the little darling should have an- 
other dish brought in, and placed in 
a corner of the room with some of 
the gravy in it, and then paddle 
about whilst themselves and friend 
were at dinner, and return to table 
when the fruit came in. No; the 
“ treasure,” at the very top of her 
voice, once more declared that she 
would have the dish, and nothing but 
the dish, before her; and, further, 
that she would not abate one drop of 
the gravy. At this perplexing junc- 
ture, Quick turned towards his 
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friend, in apology for the scene be- 
fore him, assuring him at the same 
time, that “it was of no use to thwart 
the dear child, who would have her 
way.” Then calling for another 
dish, the poor father placed the shi- 
vering saddle upon it, and lifting 
that from the table containing the 
gravy, carried it to a remote corner 
of the room, where he was followed 
by the “ little duck ;” who, after a 
persuading kiss from the goose her 
father, consented to have her shoes 
removed, and to remain splashing 
about until the dessert appeared upon 
table. When the little nuisance 
graciously allowed her foot-bath to 
be taken away, she reascended her 
high chair, and there further shewed 
how hateful lovely infancy may be- 
come from improper indulgence, by 
pushing about and knocking down 
whatever was offered that she did not 
approve. Screaming forth her pre- 
ference, she at length declared in fa- 
vour of a large pear, the largest in 
the dish, upon which she had placed 
her affections. Mrs. Quick, unwil- 
ling to incur by fresh denial another 
contest with her powerful superior, 
with prompt kindness ons 
placed the coveted pear upon her 
daughter’s plate ; when, to the alarm 
of the beholders, the little fury threw 
it back upon her mother with all the 
ferocity of a full-grown termagant, 
exclaiming, as she did so, “ Why did 
you give it to me? I wanted to 
snatch it !” 

Mr. Quick himself related this 
story to the person now telling it, at 
the same time congratulating himself 
that his child had grown into a sensi- 
ble, rational woman, notwithstanding 
her parents’ early endeavours to 
make her a fool. 
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A SUMMER HOLIDAY: 


MORNING, NOOY, AND EVENING. 


PART I. 


MORNING. 


COUNTRY WALKS. 


“ Now the soft hour 
Of walking comes ; for him who lonely loves 
To seek the distant hills, and there converse 
With Nature —there to harmonise b's heart. 
Now to the verdant portico of woods, 
To Nature’s vast Lyceum forth they walk.”—Tuomson : Summer. 


“Tis morning ; and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires the horizon 


His slanting ray 


From ev'ry herb and ev'ry spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field. 
Mine, spindling into longitude immense, 
In spite of gravity and sage remark 

That I myself ain but a fleeting shade, 
Provokes me to a smile.” —Tusk, b. 5. 


Tur uncle of Pliny once reproved 
him for walking: “ You might,” he 
said, “employ that time more profit- 
ably.” He practised what he taught ; 
not a moment was lost that could, by 
any ingenuity of assistance, be em- 
yloyed ; a servant read to him while 
be was being dried from the bath; 
and his secretary, who travelled with 
him in winter, wore a warm glove, 
that his occupation might not be in- 
terrupted by any severity of weather.* 
Such a habit might make a ful/ man, 
but will certainly never form a wise 
man: the fruit of reading, so conti- 
nued, is learning, not knowledge. It 
is much pleasanter to join the good 
Bishop Andrews on his road from 
Cambridge to visit his parents in 
London, a journey which he always 
performed on foot,} about a fortnight 
before Easter; or to read the ani- 
mated allusions of Warburton to his 
early walks round the neighbouring 
villages of Nottingham :—“ It would 
have been the greatest pleasure,” t 
he tells his friend, Mr. Yorke, “ to 
have dropped upon you at Newark. 
I could have led you through deli- 
cious walks, and picked off, for your 
amusement in our rambles, a thou- 
sand notions which I hung upon 
every thorn as I passed thirty years 
ago.” This charm of association 
softened the rugged bosom of John- 
son, in so many features of character 
resembling Warburton. In one of 


* Pliny to Macer, Let. xxv. 
$ Life of Warburton, by Hurd, p. 42. 


his visits to Lichfield, he discovered 
a rail over which he had jumped 
when a boy, and leaped over it again 
several times with exceeding delight. 
Pope’s regard for an old door-post, 
remembered in childhood, would 
scarcely have glowed into so warm a 
flame of enthusiasm. The feeling is 
not new to our nature. Seneca vi- 
sited with reverence the house of 
Scipio in the woods of Linternum ; 
and Pausanias saw, not without emo- 
tion, the dwelling of Pindar. They 
who are insensible to other lofty 
feelings yet respect the sacredness 
of genius. The painting-room of 
Titian is preserved in the same con- 
dition in which he left it; and the 
golden sun still pours in from the 
southern window, as it beamed upon 
his resplendent robes of purple, when 
to his rapt eye the Queen of Beauty 
‘© To her coche did clyme, 
Adorned all with gold and garlands gay, 
That seemed as fresh as Flora in her 
prime ; 
And strove to match in royal rich array 
Great Junoe’s golden chayre ; the which, 
they say, 
The gods stand gazing on when she does 
ride 
To Jove’s high house through heaven’s 
bras-paved way, 
Drawne of fayre pecocks, that excell in 
pride, 
And full of Argus’ eyes their tayles 
dispredden wide.” 
Faéry Queene, b. ¢. iii, st. 17. 
t Fuller’s Abel Redivivus. 
Ed. 1811. 
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We will not lightly despise the in- 
fluence of these associations. The 
house in which Hooker wrote his 
Ecclesiastical Polity can never be- 
come common ground. Whatever, 
we have been told by Johnson, 
abstracts our minds from the pre- 
sent into the past, cannot fail to im- 
prove and elevate our moral nature. 
Adam Clarke wore a piece of the 
rock of Horeb about his neck, sus- 
pended by a silver chain. The tele- 
scope of Newton, in the library of 
oy College, Cambridge, is an 
appeal in behalf of sacred science. 
The chair in which Wicliffe was car- 
ried home in his last sickness, and 
the table on which he probably com- 
pleted his translation of the Bible, 
are preserved at Lutterworth, and 
stimulate the heart of every thought- 
ful beholder to follow the good ex- 
ample of the great reformer. The 
sight of a place in which we have 
been happy or unhappy, says Beattie, 
renews the thoughts and the feelings 
that we formerly experienced there. 
With what rapture, after long ab- 
sence, do we visit the haunts of our 
childhood and early youth! A thou- 
sand ideas, which had been for many 
years forgotten, now crowd upon the 
imagination, and revive within us the 
gay passions of that romantic period. 
An old room is full of the pleasures 
of memory — 


** Each chair awakes the feelings of a 
friend.” 


There are few passages in the poems 
of Crabbe more beautiful or affecting 
than the lines in which he alludes to 
the death of his mother. He had 
returned to the home of his child- 
hood, in hope and in honour—but 
she was not !— 


“ Arrived at home, how then he gazed 
around 

On ev'ry place where she no more was 
found ; 

The seat at table she was wont to fill, 

The fireside-chair still set, but vacant 
still ; 

The Sunday pew she filled with all her 
race,— 

Each place of hers was now a sacred 
place.” 


The boy Southey, dreaming of 
Penshurst, represents the feelings of 
all tender and poetical minds :— 
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“Nor can the muse the gallant Sydney 
pass, 

The plume of war! with early laurels 
crown’d, 

The lover’s myrtle, and the poet’s bay.” 


These were the sentiments of Thom- 
son. We love to brush the dew 
from the grassy haunts of Chaucer 
at Woodstock ; to wander along the 
cone lanes of Horton, where 
filton walked with Contemplation ; 
to suspend the dashing oar, as we 
glide in the moonlight by the tomb 
of Thomson; to meditate in the 
house in Huntingdonshire—in fancy, 
for it is now destroyed—where Dry- 
den inscribed with a diamond upon 
a pane of glass the first lines of 
his Virgil; or to muse down the 
summer sun in that shady grove to 
which tradition has given his name. 
The stately beeches and spreading 
oaks of Knowle, that overhung the 
sublime visions of Sackville, are not 
visited without a thrill of gloomy 
terror. The graves of Stoke, that 
dimmed the eyes of Gray, continue 
to bring the tears into ours. The 
banks of the Jed derive a fresher 
bloom from the early footsteps of 
Thomson ; and Ruberslaw recalls the 
magnificence of his winter storm.* 
Pope saunters before us down the 
verdant alleys of his own forest. 
The garden of Shenstone blooms to 
the eye of Memory in the fields of 
Hales Owen— 

“‘ Through the gloom of Shenstone’s fairy 

grove, 
Maria’s urn still breathes the voice of 
love.” t 


The churchyard of Laurencekirk 
rises, with all its romantic scenery, 
while we hang over the pilgrimage 
of Beattie— 


“And oft he traced the uplands to 
survey, 
When o’er the sky advanced the kin- 
dling dawn, 
The crimson cloud, blue sky, and moun- 
tain grey, 
And lake dim gleaming on the smoky 
lawn: 
Far to the west, the long, long vale 
withdrawn 
Where twilight loves to linger for a 
while ; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding 
fawn, 
And villager abroad at early toil.” 


t Rogers. 
° 
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We live with Wordsworth amid the 
scenery of Ruydal, and hear the 
clesr stream of the Greta tinkling 
over pebbles, while we recline under 
the palm-trees in Thalaba. “ My 
father’s residence in Hampshire,” 
writes Gibbon, in his Memoirs, p. 82, 
“ where I have passed many light 
and some heavy hours, was at Buri- 
ton, near Petersfield, one mile from 
the Portsmouth road, and at the easy 
distance of fifty-eight miles from 
London.” Can the traveller pass it 
without a sigh? Or will he not turn 
aside into that little quiet valley, 
eight miles to the east of Canterbury, 
on the skirts of Barham Down, where 
Gray passed the May and June of 
1766; and accompany the poet in his 
excursions amid the orchards, cherry- 
grounds, corn-fields, green villages, 
and hilly woodlands of the neigh- 
bourhood, the Thames and Medway, 
with all their sails, glittering through 
the trees? Or walk with him among 
the verdurous ruins of Netley? Or 
gaze, by his side, in silent awe and 
wonder, upon an autumnal sunrise 
over the Southampton river, while 
the “ clouds and dark vapours open 
gradually right and left, rolling over 
one another in great smoky wreaths, 
and the tide (as it flowed gently in 
upon the sands) first whitening, and 
then slightly tinged with gold and 
blue ?” 

Thecharm, belonging to thescenery 
which Genius has visited, is associated 
also with its abode. Even an old 
ruin has its voice of eloquent re- 
membrance, 

** And more than echoes talk along the 
walls,” * 


The house occupied by Locke at 
Oates, near Harlow, is now destroyed ; 
but the old trees yet remain, under 
whose branches the solemn thoughts 
of the Reasonableness of Christianity 
gradually grew up in his mind into 
an argument. Nor do we pass by 
the birthplace of the celebrated Sel- 
den, without many interesting re- 
flections. He was born at Salvington, 
a small village about two miles from 
Worthing. The cottage still bears 
upon its front the date of 1611. The 
father of Selden is supposed to have 
combined the labours of a wheel- 
wright with his farming occupation. 


* Pope. 
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The intellect of Selden displayed it- 
self at a very early age; and upon 
the lintel of the cottage-door, now 
obscured by whitewash, may be still 
deciphered a Latin epigram, which 
tradition ascribes to the scholar’s 
childhood. The cottage is of a very 
humble character. One end abuts on 
the lane that leads to it. “ Its de- 
cayed thatch, crazy inclosures, and 
ill-kept garden,” awake unpleasing 
feelings in the mind of a visitor. 
“The wood-work, arranged with for- 
mal design in the wall of the end that 
faces the lane, is no longer to be seen. 
Vines and currant-trees are trained 
over the front. The back overlooks 
a barn-yard. The front-door is very 
low, opening at once into the only 
sitting-room of the cottage.” This 
is the description of Selden’s bio- 
grapher, who visited Salvington in 
the autumn of 1834. If we go 
into Devonshire, we find at Bud- 
leigh, about fourteen miles east of 
Exeter, the old farm-house where 
Raleigh was born. The oaken 
pew in the church, in which the 
Raleigh family sat, bears the arms of 
Raleigh’s grandfather on the exterior. 
The tenant, who lives in the farm- 
house, points out the room in which 
the celebrated courtier and traveller 
opened his eyes upon day ; but there 
is no reason to believe the designa- 
tion correct. The affection of Raleigh 
for his birth-place is a pleasing fea- 
ture in his character; the letter in 
which he expressed a desire to pur- 
chase the farm-house has been fre- 
quently printed. Tytler thinks that 
Raleigh may have acquired from the 
situation of Hayes — upon the sea- 
coast — that early passion for mari- 
time enterprise which afterwards dis- 
tinguished him.f ‘There he might 


** On the lost vessel bend his eager eye.” 


When we visit the old city of 
Canterbury — and there is no place 
more endeared to the heart of poetry 
and religion—if we walk along the 
north side of the High Street into 
Mercery Lane, we come upon the 
inn made famous by Chaucer. His 
picturesque procession winds before 
our eyes in sun and shadow. There 
is not one city in the empire that 
does not awaken some associations of 
interest and beauty,—that does not 


t See Life of Raleigh by Tytler. 
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possess some spot of ground where 
Genius has meditated, or Virtue com- 
bated, or Piety endured. London is 
one large volume of aids to reflec- 
tion, and one more eloquent than 
Coleridge could produce. If we walk 
in St. James’s Park in a summer 
evening, let us enter it through York 
Street, Westminster. In this street 
blind Milton lived. Here some, at 
least, of his great epic was composed. 
Here 

“ Tris, issuing from her cloudy shrine,” 


appeared to illuminate, to his inward 
eye, the darkness of his melancholy 
fortune. 


** Et dans l’air s’enflammant aux feux 
d'un soleil pur;” 


the enchanted fountain of Spenser 

seemed 

“ Pleuvoir en gouttes d’or, d'éméraude, 
et d’azur.”’ * 


The house at Binfield is scarcely 
less dear than the house in York 
Street, or the cottage at Chalfont. 
At Binfield Pope wrote his most 
beautiful poems, and invented his 
fairy machinery. While walking be- 
neath the boughs of that magnificent 
forest, in an autumnal evening, when 
the grassy paths are chequered with 
the glimmering leaves, 

“ Shadow and sunshine intermingling 
quick,” t 
we almost expect to meet Ariel, and 
to see the sylphs 
“ their insect wings unfold, 
Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of 
gold ;”¢ 


while their garments float upon the 

air, 

“ Dipp’d in the richest tincture of the 
skies.’’§ 

From Dennis, the critic and criti- 
cised of Pope, we obtain a pleasant 
hint for a country walk; and a walk, 
too, which every one may enjoy :— 

‘* The prospects which in Italy pleased 
me most were that of Valdarno, from the 
Pyrenees ; that of Rome and the Medi- 
terranean, from the mountain of Viterbo ; 
of Rome at forty, and that of the Medi- 
terranean at fifty miles distance from it ; 
and that of the Campagna of Rome, from 
Tivoli and Frescati. But from a hill in 


* Delille Les Jardines, chant. i. 
t Cowper. 
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Sussex — Leith Hill— I had a prospect 
more extensive than any of these, and 
which surpassed them at once in rural 
charms, in pomp, and in magnificence. 
When I saw that side of Leith Hill which 
faces the northern downs, it appeared 
the most beautiful prospect I had ever 
seen ; but after we had conquered the 
hill itself, I saw a sight that looked 
like enchantment and vision, but vision 
beatific.” 


Leith Hill is between five and six 
miles south-west of Dorking. The 
beauty of the prospect is now di- 
ssid by surrounding plantations. 
It formerly embraced a landscape, 
240 miles in circumference. Glimpses 
of the sea were caught through a 
chasm; and the majestic cathedral 
of St. Paul was discerned in the blue 
distance. While standing at the foot 
of Leith Hill, one pleasing recollec- 
tion presents itself. Pursuing the 
path from Dorking to Shire, the 
traveller passes the secluded church 
of Wotton. Here is the tomb of 
the Christian and philosopher, John 
Evelyn; and within a quarter of a 
mile rises the house where he was 
born in 1620. Itis now much altered, 
but retains some memorials of its 
celebrated inhabitant. There was 
recently to be seen the green-house 
where he studied the nature of plants ; 
his books and portrait are in the 
library, and traces of his taste and in- 
genuity may still be recognised in the 
garden. ‘The house is surrounded by 
some of the finest beech-woods in Eng- 
land. The garden at Albury Park 
near Dorking was laid out by Evelyn, 
and was long considered one of the 
loveliest places in the county. Nor 
should we forget Cooper's Hill, which 
inspired the earliest descriptive poem 
in our language; in which, slight as 
it is in construction, Denham shewed 
succeeding poets how to combine mo- 
ral reflection with scenic illustration. 
The following lines, for example, have 
the philosophic dignity of Johnson. 
Looking down upon London from his 
rural clevation, he says, 

“So raised above the tumult and the 
crowd, 
I see the city in a thicker cloud 
Of business than of smoke, where men, 
like ants, 
Toil to prevent imaginary wants ; 
¢ Rape of the Lock, 
§ Ibid. 
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Yet all in vain, increasing with their 
store, 

Their vast desires but make their wants 
the more. 

Where, with like haste, through several 
ways they run, 

Some to undo, and some to be undone.” 


The entire neighbourhood of Dork- 
ing is exquisitely rich and varied. 
Reader ! get up, if possible, a pick- 
nick to Mr. Denison’s park; there you 
may eat strawberries, with Dorking 
at your feet, and a green amphi- 
theatre of thirty miles encircling you. 

Or take another direction, and 
look into the miserable cottage at 
Elstow, near Bedford, where the in- 
fant ears of Bunyan heard the rude 
sounds of his father’s trade, and where 
he received the elements of religious 
instruction, with which he afterwards 
coloured his visions of fancy. There 
is a deeper interest, even than that of 
poetry, in the history of this Spenser 
of the people. “ I know of no book,” 
writes Coleridge, “ the Bible excepted, 
as above all comparison, which I, 
according to my judgment and ex- 
perience, could so safely recommend 
as teaching and enforcing the whole 
saving truth, according to the mind 
that was in Christ Jesus, as the Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” Without venturing 
to re-echo this panegyric, we may 
admire the beautiful allegory of 
Bunyan, through which, like some 
gorgeous cathedral window, the sun 
streams in with kindling lustre. How 
many of us may exclaim with Cowper, 
in the fervent recollections of early 
days,— 

** O thou whom, borne on fancy’s eager 
wing 

Back to the season of life's happy spring, 

I pleased remember ; and, while mem'ry 
yet 

Holds fast her office here, can ne’er for- 
get; 

Ingenious dreamer, in his well-told tale, 

Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike pre- 
vail ; 

Whose hum’'rous vein, strong sense, and 
simple style, 

May teach the gayest, make the gravest 
smile. 

Witty and well-employ’d, and, like thy 
Lord, 

Speaking in parables his slightest word, 

1 name thee not, lest so despised a name 

Should move a sneer at thy deserved 
fame ; ; 


* Thomson. 
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Yet e’en in transitory life’s late day, 

That mingles all my brown with sober grey, 

Revere the man, whose Pilgrim marks 
the road, 


And guides the Progress of the soul to 
God.” 


Or turn your eye to a more distant 
spot in the horizon. In a small 
valley near Grantham, lies Wool- 
stode, the birth-place of Newton. 
There we can follow him in his daily 
walks to school, with the satchel at 
his back. Dials, the rude workman- 
ship of his boyish fingers, are scrawled 
upon the walls. The apple-tree, so 
famous in tradition, survives; and 
the pear-tree under which he loved 
to sit, was long pointed out to the 
admiring visitor. 

** The brow engraven with the thoughts 
of years,” 


is lost for awhile in the cheerful eye 
and ruddy cheek of childhood. It 
is very pleasing to trace the majestic 
intellect of Newton through the 
gradual and mysterious processes of 
its developement ; from his first im- 
perfect efforts at analysis, until that 
glorious hour when, in the full 
maturity of intellect, vigour, and 
beauty, he 


“ Untwisted all the shining robe of day,”* 


The busy neighbourhood of Chel- 
sea, now only a long London street, 
abounds with pleasant recollections. 
The residence of Lord Shaftesbury, 
though subsequently turned into a 
poor-house, recalls Addison, who 
wrote in it many of his Spectators ; 
and the graver meditations of Locke, 
who sometimes passed an hour in a 
summer-house in the garden. For 
Shaftesbury I do not profess any 
regard or esteem. Pope told War- 
burton that the Characteristics had 
inflicted severer wounds upon re- 
vealed religion in England, than all 
the works of infidelity put together. 
But if Christianity ever really seemed 
to stoop beneath the onslaught of 
Shaftesbury, it was only to rise with 
a more glorious effulgence, and in all 
the terror of her arms. The club of 
the Giant forced Prince Arthur to 
the ground for an instant, but 


“« In his fall his shield, that covered was, 
Did loose his vele by chaunce, and open 
flew ; 
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The light whereof, that heven’s light did 
as, 

Such blazing brightness through the ayer 
threw, 

That eye might not the same endure to 
view ; 

Which, when the gyaunt spyde with 
staring eye, 

He down let fall his arme, and soft 
withdrew 

His weapon huge, that heaved was on 
hye, 

For to have sluin the man, that on the 

ground did lye.”’* 


So does infidelity sink dazzled and 
vanquished 


“ At flashing beams of the sunshiny 
shield,” 


of gospel truth held over it. Gray 
gave his friend, Stonehewer, six rea- 
sons for the popularity of Shaftes- 
bury’s philosophy :—1st, his nobility 
of rank ; 2dly, his vanity ; 3dly, the 
readiness of people to believe what 
they cannot comprehend ; 4thly, their 
facility in crediting any doctrine when 
unfettered by any obligation to re- 
ceive it; Sthly, a love of taking a 
new road, even when that road leads 
nowhere; 6thly, his appearance of 
being a fine writer, and meaning 
more then he said. When Gray wrote 
this opinion, an interval of forty 
years had dimmed the brightness of 
Shaftesbury’s charm; since Gray 
wrote, eighty years have nearly de- 
stroyed every gleam of lustre that 
remained. 

Turn again nearer home. When 
passing along the London road to- 
ward Richmond, if we glance at Par- 
son’s Green, we may discover the 
spot, at the south-west corner, where 
the house of Richardson formerly 
stood. But the subject requires a 
volume ; and it is one which every 
reader may write for himself. The 
villager may become the historian of 
his own hamlet. I should rejoice to 
awaken or increase the love of local 
research. A country walk ought to 
be a source not only of physical, but 
of intellectual and religious pleasure. 
Warburton and Clarke never walked 
or rode without a book in their 
hands. But during a small portion 
of the day, at least, observation 
should be substituted for reading. 
Give me, said Lord Bacon, a philo- 














* Futry Queene, b. i. c. 8, st. 19. 
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sopher, who, like the bee, has a 
middle faculty, gathering from abroad, 
but digesting at home. Botany, geo- 
logy, and other branches of science, 
might also be acquired in these sea- 
sons of recreation; and the field- 
lectures of Buckland and Sedgwick 
may be imitated in the conversational 
instruction of our companions. Fu- 
seli, the painter, often mentioned in 
after-life the delight he experienced 
in boyhood, when in the fresh sum- 
mer air he crept through green 
hedges in pursuit of butterflies, or 
the larve of insects. It is with a 
view of promoting these pleasures 
and objects that I have written down 
a few miscellaneous recollections of 
Country Walks, as they rise before me 
in all their verdure and fragrance. 
Old houses form one of the most 
pleasing featuresina village walk. But 
our cities are also rich in them. Cam- 
bridge has many; so has Chester. 
The villages scattered round Cam- 
bridge, Little Swaffham, Whittles- 
ford, Sawston, Milton, Long Stan- 
ton, Barton, contain specimens of 
what are called pargetted, or half- 
timbered houses. ‘The half-timbered 
houses,” says an anonymous writer in 
the Cambridge Portfolio, to whom I 
am indebted for much agreeable in- 
formation upon this subject, “ gene- 
rally had the wood-work, studs and 
posts, painted black, or tarred, and 
the intermediate spaces of brickwork 
or clunch whitewashed. In modern 
times the woodwork has been fre- 
quently obscured by a coating of 
plaster.” “In Kent,” says the same 
writer, “the half-timbered houses 
are called wood-noggin houses. A 
Kentish gentleman informed me that 
they were so called because the 
pieces of timber used in the framing 
were called wood-nogs. Nog is pro- 
perly a wooden brick, which is in- 
serted into walls to hold the joining 
work, but here signifies a longer 
piece of wood. Nogging is a species 
of brickwork carried up in panels be- 
tween quarters. The quarters are 
the parts of the framework. They 
seldom have the wood-work in pat- 
terns, but often the plates and beams 
ornamented, as well as the spandrils 
of the doors. Sometimes there is no 
projection of the upper story over 
the lower one. Three-faced windows 
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are common, and ornamented barge- 
boards. There are several noggin- 
houses plastered over with a ground 
on which flowers and patterns are 
worked in another colour.” Some 
of my readers may not remember 
the definition of a barge-board ; it is 
found in houses of the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries, and is usually 
decorated with rich carvings; being 
affixed to the gable-ends of timber- 
houses to hide the ends of the pro- 
jecting timber roof, and to keep off 
the wet. At Newnham, near Fe- 
versham, there is a house of this de- 
scription with a red ground and 
white flowers; and at Darington, we 
find one with a black ground and 
white flowers. A few half-timbered 
houses are noticed in Northampton- 
shire. In Shropshire, Cheshire, and 
Lancashire, these houses assume a 
more picturesque appearance. The 
seat of Lord Liverpool, at Pitchford, 
near Shrewsbury, is particularly men- 
tioned. The city of Shrewsbury con- 
tains several excellent examples. In 
Cheshire, the half-timber houses are 
denominated “ post and pan” houses, 
—pan, in that country, meaning a 
beam. A post and pan-house is 
formed of “uprights and cross 
pieces.” ‘There is a farm-house at 
Worthington, near Wigan, in the 
county of Lancaster, belonging to the 
last half of the sixteenth century, 
which is remarkable for the elegance 
of its carving. The seat of the 
Blackburnes, at Newton, has also 
been pointed out. The writer al- 
ready alluded to mentions three 
houses, adjoining each other, in the 
market-place of Preston, bearing the 
date of 1629; Ince Hall, near Wigan, 
of which Mr. Roby has given us an 
engraving in his Traditions; Speke 
Hall, five miles south of Liverpool ; 
Rufford Hall, between Ormskirk and 
Preston; Harrock Hall, near Ruf- 
ford ; Smithels, near Bolton, the re- 
sidence of Mr. P. Ainsworth, &c. 
“They have mostly gables, with 
hip-knobs, and more or less orna- 
mented barge-boards ; and the gables 
are commonly the superstructure of 
rectangular projections. In many of 
the post and pan-houses the windows 
are more broad than deep, and run, 
with small interruptions, the whole 
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length of the house in each story.” * 
And while I am speaking of old 
English houses, I may give the 
reader some pleasure by referring 
him to the second volume of Price’s 
Essay on the Picturesque (p. 381), for 
some ingenious remarks upon the 
architecture of some of the most 
eminent Dutch and Italian painters : 
a few I shall endeavour to trans- 
plant. Price notices particularly the 
outsides of Ostade’s cottages. Their 
outline, he says, is usually composed 
of forms of unequal heights, thrown 
into different degrees of perspective ; 
the sides are “ varied by projecting 
windows and doors, by sheds sup- 
ported by brackets, with flower-pots 
on them; by the light, airy, and de- 
tached appearance of cages hung out 
from the wall; by porches and trel- 
lises of various constructions, often 
covered with vine or ivy.” These 
picturesque circumstancesare grouped 
with trees. Wouvermans, an artist 
so different from Ostade in the di- 
rection of his genius, displayed still 
more ingenuity in these decorations 
and arrangements of the picturesque 
in cottage architecture. Rembrandt 
produced an effect not inferior ei- 
ther to Ostade or Wouvermans, by 
the management of lights and shades. 
A country walk is never dull; some- 
thing will always engage our atten- 
tion, if our mental eyes are kept 
open. If the reader has ever tra- 
velled along the highroad from 
Newcastle to Carlisle, he will proba- 
bly entertain no pleasant remem- 
brances of that waste of forty miles. 
But an eye awake to the beauty of 
Nature, and ever ready to catch the 
faintest expression upon her coun- 
tenance, will find even there objects 
to amuse and soothe itself. The in- 
terchange of heath and green sward, 
writes Gilpin, makes an agreeable 
variety. Often, too, on these vast 
tracks of uninteresting grounds, beau- 
tiful lights, as Gilpin shews, soften 
along the sides of hills; sheep hang 
upon the slopes, or a group of cattle 
stands in the shade, on the edge of a 
dark hill; or the heath-cock or the 
plover sails by on the still air. Upon 
every page of Nature’s book, one line 
at least is written for our instruction 
and improvement :— 


See Cambridge Portfolio, xiv. “ Remarks on the Inferior Styles of Domestic 
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“To me be Nature's volume wide dis- 
played ; 
And to peruse the broad illumined page, 
Or haply catching inspiration thence 
Some easy passage, raptured, to trans- 
late, 
My sole delight.” 
Tuomson: Summer, 197. 


Even while I write, a ray has fallen 
upon a remote hamlet in Lancashire 
from the eyes of the Faéry Queene. 
It appears, from a paragraph in a 
provincial paper, that Mr. F. C. 
Spenser, of Halifax, in making some 
researches respecting the ancient re- 
sidence of his family, has succeeded 
in identifying it with that of the poet 
Spenser’s. The rural village of Hurst- 
wood, near Burnley, Lancashire, is 
the scene which ought, for many 
future ages, to 


“ Live in description, and look green in 
song.” 


“ In the romantic Alpine scenery of 
that neighbourhood,” is the remark 
of the writer in the Leeds Jntelli- 
gencer, “ it is probable that Spenser 
took refuge when he was driven by 
a disappointment at college to seck 
his relations in the north of England. 
The poet’s family are said to have 
resided at Hurstwood during four 
hundred years, from the beginning 
of the reign of the second Edward to 
the close of the seventeenth century.” 
Ofcourse this slight but very interest- 
ing illustration of the history of Spen- 
ser will be carefully examined. It was 
long supposed that Spenser had con- 
tended with Bishop Andrews for a 
fellowship at Pembroke: this sup- 
position has been disproved. But 
that Spenser, like Milton, was ruffled 
by some college annoyance, there 
seems to be no reason for doubting. 
To this the allusions in a letter from 
his friend Harvey evidently refer. 
Having taken his master’s degree, 
Spenser retired from the University ; 
and no allusion to his own college 
has been discovered in his poetry. 
“ It is said,” writes Todd, “ that he 
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now went to reside with some rela- 
tions in the north of England,—not, 
perhaps, as is vaguely asserted by 
most of his biographers, as a mere 

nsioner on their bounty, but per- 
haps as a tutor to some young 
friend.” Like the five years which 
Milton spent under his father’s roof, 
this rural interval appears to have 
been profitably employed by Spenser 
in study and composition. In 1578, 
by the advice of his friend Harvey, 
he removed to London. 

I cannot conclude my brief sketch 
of a Country Walk more appro- 
priately than in the lines of Thomas 
Warton, written after seeing Wind- 
sor Castle :— 


** From beauteous Windsor’s high and 
story’d halls, 

Where Edward’s chiefs start from the 
glowing walls, 

To my low cot from ivory beds of state, 

Pleased I return, unenvious of the great. 

So the bee ranges o'er the varied scenes 

Of corn, of heath, of fallows, and of 
greens, 

Pervades the thicket, soars above the 
hill, 

Or murmurs to the meadow’s murmuring 
rill ; 

Now haunts old hollow'd oaks, deserted 
cells ; 

Now seeks the low vale-lily’s silver 
bells ; ’ 

Sips the warm fragrance of the green. 
house bowers, 

And tastes the myrtle and the citrou 
flowers ; 

At length returning to the wonted comb, 

Prefers to all his little straw-built home,” 


Sut I would not that a still purer 
feeling should be absent from the 
reader's mind in any rural excursion, 
however short. “A good man,” said 
John Smith, of Cambridge, a wise 
and eloquent scholar and philosopher, 
“finds every place he treads upon 
holy ground; to him the world is 
God's temple,—he is ready to say 
with Jacob, ‘ How dreadful is this 
place ; this is none other but the house 


of God!” (Gen. xxviii. 17.) 
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CONFUSION WORSE CON FOUNDED. 


“« Confusion dwelt in every place, 
And fear in every heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs, 
O’ercome the pilot’s art.” — Spectator. 


“ At length an universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds, and voices all confused, 
Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear." Mitton. 


“ Att 1s conFusion!” said Joseph 
Hume, Esquire, as he packed up his 
own travelling bag at Leeds, and set 
off to Switzerland to console himself 
at the falls of the Giesbach, or of the 
Staubach, or perchance at those of 
the Rhine, for his Yorkshire ejec- 
tion; thus exchanging moral confu- 
sion for the hubbub, froth, dash, and 
whirl of natural waterfalls! “ Here 
am I, the Cocker of the nineteenth 
century, the economist of all times, 
the stereotyped enemy of all figures 
not in accordance with my Own, the 
parliamentary save-all, the condensed 
essence of stinginess, the best strainer 
at a gnat and swallower ofa camel in 
the wide universe, the bosom friend 
of Dan, the dissector of all budgets, 
the opposer of all expenditures, the 
inventor of a patent instrument for 
scraping cheese-parings,— here am I, 
Joe Hume, Joey Hume, Joseph 
Hume, ejected from parliament ! ! 
Woe betide the ejectors! but more 
than that, woe betide the nation, the 
whole universal empire! What 
asses those Dundee fellows were to 
take my letter to Alexander Low 
literally, and to elect George Duncan 
instead of myself! Oh! the days 
when I was young! How I counted, 
and how Isung! Blessed days those, 
when I was M.P. for Middlesex! It 
is perfectly incomprehensible, that 
Colonel Wood, a Tory, a ‘ Dear 
Bread’ man, a lover of the Church 
and the clergy, should be member 
for the very county I once represent- 
ed; whilst I, the economist of the age 
in which we live, should be member 
for—nothing! All is confusion, all 
is disorder, men’s minds are turned 
upside down—I must hasten to Swit- 
zerland.” 

“ All the elements are ina state of 
fiery agitation, and ould Ireland is 
convulsed from Tory Isle to Cape 
Clear, from the Wolves to the Dog’s 
Head, and from Ballywater to Dingle 
Bay, at my REJECTION by these 


DusiiIn MYRMIDONS 
Orange faction,” exclaimed the EM- 
PEROR DAN, as he listened to the 
following state of the poll which seal- 
ed his fate, and overthrew his em- 
pire! 


of the ‘ foul 


3051 
3060 


Grogan 
West 
O'Connell 2977 
Hutton... 2953 
“ Horses to Meath !— Horses !— 
Horses !—Horses to Meath! I must 
rush to them, kiss them, love them, 
palaver them, worship them, idolise 
them, adore them! O noble men, 
beautiful women, exquisite virgins of 
Meath! But these Dublin villains, 
these Orange slaves, these Protestant 
scoundrels, these base, brutal, hated, 
and degraded beasts !— what shall I 
say ofthem? And GROGAN above 
all! Oh, Grogan! Grogan! great 
shall be thy fall. Thou shalt be de- 
nounced from every altar, vituperated 
from every pulpit, spit upon by every 
Papist; at thy name the child that 
hangs upon its mother’s breast shall 
turn deadly pale; as thou walkest 
along the streets of Dublin city, the 
little children shall cover their faces 
with their hands rather than look on 
so foul a reptile; the young maiden 
shall refuse to dance on the day she 
hath seen thee ; the old woman shall 
flee from thee as from pestilence and 
death ; and the old men shall hang 
down their heads with shame and 
confusion for their city, when they 
see thee pass! Grocavy, shall be an- 
other word for shame, sorrow, sad- 
ness, misery, torment, woe, and death ! 
The sun shall not shine on thee! 
The moon and the stars shall refuse 
to lend thee their light! Thy lands 
shall produce venomous things and 
crawling monsters! Thy couch shall 
be one of thorns, prickles, thistles, of 
burning fever, and ceaseless torment ! 
Thy food shall not strengthen, but 
destroy thee! In thy cup there shall 
be hemlock and vitriol! Thy bones 
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shall be disjointed, thy muscles shall 
be without vigour, thine arms shall 
hang down by thy sides nerveless and 
without power, thy tongue shall 
cleave to thy mouth, thy mind shall 
be ever confused and confounded, and 
premature old age shall seize thee, 
thou enemy of my omnipotence, thou 
destroyer ofmy dynasty! But Meath! 
Meath! Meath! Huzza for Meath! 
One hundred million cheers for 
Meath! Two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand billion universes of cheers 
for Meath!! But destruction to Gro- 
gan! as well as to the Carlow and 
Athlone voters! 
* The sheep of Saint Mullins are penn’d 
in the fold, 
They are false to the faith of their fathers’ 
gold , 
For beef and for bread they their liberty 
sell, 
And their foul-perjured votes are recorded 


in Heil. 
* . * 7 


Yes, a curse on the traitors, a curse on 
their souls ! 

A curse on the black blood that in each 
vein rolls ; 

A curse on each limb, a deep curse on 
each head, 

A curse on them living, a curse on them 
dead !’” 

“ Confusion worse confounded !” 
screamed Dan again, when the news 
of the Dublin County Poll reached 
him at Meath. “TI hate, I loathe, I 
detest, I abhor, I execrate, those 
Dublin county monsters. There is no 
county, no country, no state under 
heaven which produces such hideous 
and awful monsters as Dublin county! 
That red-coated Thompson, that ma- 
jor, that thing of the army, that man 
of the sword and the musket, how 
dare he propose Hans Hamilton! 
And then the scoundrel eulogised 
him as a landlord! Miserable trick ! 
wretched scheme! And Alexander 
Hamilton too! I will hand up the 
names of the two Hamiltons to eternal 
obloquy and never-dying shame! 
Sir Robert Shaw too, and Cobbe, that 
fellow Cobbe, they dared to propose 
Captain Edward Taylor! Another 
red-coated murderer! another of the 
Orange faction! red as a lobster and 
not as savoury! red asa mullet, and, 
like a great orange lie, sticks in your 
gullet. Oh, Hamilton and Taylor! 
my inmost soul revolts when I think 
of ye! Brabazon defeated! Evans de- 
feated! Oh, my prophetic soul! didst 
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thou not say so when my own name, 
the name of Erin’s best and wisest 
son—the name of her greatest states- 
man, and most disinterested patriot, 
was covered with disgrace in Dublin 
city ? There was atime when Dublin 
was worthy of me ; but that time hath 
fled. The foul, blood-stained, Orange 
faction, hath rendered Dublin the 
cesspool of crime, the sink of iniquity, 
a spot in this green isle at which na- 
tions yet unborn will point the finger 
of scorn and contempt! Oh, Dublin! 
Dublin! thou art become a quagmire 
of toads, a hot-bed of serpents, a pes- 
tilential pool of duck-weed and ma- 
laria!! Confusion worse confounded ! 
But what is this news from Cork ? 
Glorious Cork! wonderful Cork! 
astounding Cork!—An_ invitation 
from Cork! Impossible! Yes, it 
is surely impossible that I, the 
discarded at Dublin, should be the 
adopted at Cork! ‘ Great, glorious, 
and free!’ first county of the world! 
the brightest and the sunniest pro- 
vince of my native land, whose shores 
are lashed by the long Atlantic waves! 
O noble Cork! I do indeed rejoice in 
thee! Yes, I fly to thy arms! I am 
coming, I am coming, brave, virtuous, 
beauteous, noble, incomparable Cork- 
ites! But consult your late mem- 
bers ; tell them that one of them must 
resign in my favour, but that I leave 
them to choose which! Beaten every 
where! rejected every where! one 
cork I yet see floating on the billows, 
and that cork may save me. O Cork! 
Cork! Ireland will owe her regene- 
ration to thee! Proud, haughty, 
arrogant, and iron-hearted, I will 
once more enter the House of Com- 
mons, and hurl defiance at the Chris- 
tianity of the land! But for thee, O 
Cork! I would only have been ‘ the 
honourable member for Meath!’ Now 
I shall have ‘ Meath and Cork,’ or 
rather ‘ Cork and Meath’ engraven 
on my brazen buttons, and I will 
wage a fierce and exterminating war- 
fare for ‘THE POPE AND REPEAL! !’ 
Yes, this shall be our motto hence- 
forward ; not the canting, snivelling, 
affected cry of ‘THE QUEEN AND 
CHEAP BREAD, but ‘ THE POPE AND 
REPEAL FOR EVER! !’” 

“ Confusion worse confounded !” 
cried Morpeth, the pet minister of 
O'Connell, his love, his jewel, his 
lambkin ; as he saw, with sorrowing 
eyes, that 
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WORTLEY 
AND 
DENISON 
were at the head of the poll for the 
West Rivine or YorkKSsuIRE. 

“ Minton, DEAR Minton, men’s 
minds are all confused,” said Mor- 
peth ; “truth is error, and error truth ; 
virtue vice, and vice virtue; the once 
talismanic names of Fitzwilliam, Ca- 
vendish, Tufton, Stourton, Osborne, 
and Howard are now powerless! 
Hui, even Hull, has returned two 
Conservatives instead of one! A Tory 
heads the poll at Leeds! our own 


dear ‘ Cupid’ is the rejected one of 


Javerroot!! Whitbread is beaten 
in the close borough of Breprorp! 
Rous, a mere navy captain, has de- 
feated the hero of Irun and the friend 
of Espartero! Hume, our sham op- 
ponent, but our real abettor, is one 
of the mighty dead! Cosmo Russell’s 
agent at Cambridge is in prison for 
bribery! The Court: candidate at 
Windsor is headed by a Tory! Ux- 
bridge and Donaldson have laboured 
in vain. We bludgeoned to no pur- 
pose the rascals at Huddersfield ; we 
could not intimidate them. Stanley, 
our paymaster, our chum, ourselves, 
ejected from Cheshire! That rascal 
Bradshaw returned for Canterbury ! 
Lord Minto’s son, that Melgund, who 
offended the Hythe people, now turn- 
ed off from Rochester. Our Lewes 
friends prosecuted for bribery! Two 
Conservatives returned for Re ading ! 
‘What will they say of my prophecies 
at Leeds? You know, my dear Mil- 
ton, I said, ‘ Why the very echoes 
which still linger in this place are 
charged with the death-knell of mo- 
nopolies.’” 

* And what will they say now? 
All is confusion! Newman's letters 
have been useless. Fitzwilliam has 
written and printed his letters in 
vain! In Lancashire, Lord Derby 
has also in vain expressed himself in 
terms of unchanged approval of our 
administration! The ignorant, be- 
sotted electors have either not under- 
derstood, or not felt with him. The 
Chartists have helped us in vain! 
The Duke of Bedford published his 
letter to Rous at Westminster, in 
vain. Even Devonshire’s agent's let- 
ters to his tenants in Ireland, have 
been thrown away. Kidnapping, 
bribery, intimidation, bludgeons, im- 
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prisonments, all have been useless ; 
and, last of all, O’Connett is DE- 
FEATED. The tail is broken, and 
we are overthrown, I fear, FOR 
EVER!” 

“* Confusion worse confounded, in- 
deed!” rejoined Lord Milton. “ Lord 
John has been returned at the fag 
end of the London poll, with ‘ Anso- 
LuTE Wispom’ to head him. Palmer- 
ston, our crack speaker, thrown out 
by the merchants! What asses mer- 
chants are, not to love bonding corn, 
and Brazil sugar! ‘There’s no mak- 
ing a merchant understand the differ- 
ence between a bull’s head and a 
China orange! The disciples of Hus- 
kisson are running against his prin- 
ciples, without knowing they are 
doing so! You and I, Morpeth, know 
right well that Huskisson said this 
nation must not be dependant for its 
bread on foreign countries. We have 
used the Queen’s name in vain, and 
against our principles, too; for our 
old Whig doctrine always was, that 
it was unconstitutional to do so. The 
truth is, my dear Morpeth, we have 
no luck at all when ‘ we’ take the 
Queen’s name between our lips; no 
one will believe that we are loyal! 
Allisconfusion! There’s Lord Harry 
Vane in South Durham disapproving 
your corn measure, though Cleveland 
is our friend and supporter! There's 
Talbot in Glamorgan doing the same 
thing. There are the English coun- 
ties with the largest constituencies 
voting for ‘ dear bread, and for ‘ Tory 
principles, whilst small constituencies 
are throwing off allegiance to us, and 
getting back to the Stanleys, the 
Peels, and the Goulburns. Here are 
you, my dear Morpeth, excluded from 
the West Riding, whilst Capt. How- 
ard is elected for your namesake bo- 
rough; which, between you and I, 
the rogues have not untruly called 
‘ the cesspool borough of corruption !” 
In the finglish boroughs you are 
beaten, though Acland and Paulton 
have lectured from the League for 
months past, to large but unconverted 
audiences. In the English counties 
you look ridiculous. In Jreland, 
though Dan promised you a gain of 
ten, you will be losers. In Scor.ann, 
which you were assured was ‘ Anti- 
Conservative, Barrp has beaten you 
in the Falkirk burghs; Elliot has 
withdrawn from Roxburghshire ; in 


Mid-Lothian, Argyll, and Dumbar- 
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tonshire you are defeated; and, even 
in Haddington burghs, Balfour has 
overthrown Steuart. Whig Scotland 
is becoming Tory! Presbyterians are 
true Conservative! We shall have 
Dissenters turn Tories next! Mor- 
PETH— we are undone.” 

“ Confusion worse confounded !” said 
a Yorkshire elector in the West Rid- 
ing: “I declare I don’t know now 
whether I stand upon my head or 
my heels! Why, if I didn’t have the 
following conversation with the Whig 
agent :— 

Agent.—* * Come, my good fellow, 
now we have spoken about that ten- 
acre field you wish to have, I must 
tell you one thing—you must vote 
YELLOw this time.’ 

Elector.—* * No, no, you know that 
I am always blue. His lordship can- 
not wish a man to change his colour.” 

Agent.—* ‘I tell you it’s no matter 
what you have done, that counts for 
nothing ; but what you must do here- 
after. I tell you again, this time you 
must vote yellow.’ 

Elector.—* * Come, if I must vote 
one Yellow, at least let me vote one 
Blue.’ 

Agent.—*‘No, sir, [ must have two 
votes, or you must think no more of 
the ‘ ten acres. 

Elector.—“* Then Til think no 
more of the ten acres, for not one 
vote will I give to the Yellows.” 

* Confusion worse confounded!” 
whistled little Lord John with childish 
treble pipes, as some of his younger ac- 
quaintances recited in his hearing the 
“ Death and Burial of Cock Robin !” 
“ This is ominous! The death and 
burial of Lamb’s ministry is near at 
hand! All my hopes are destroyed! 
All the bright visions which my 
fancy created are flown! All my 
snug jobs! all my provisions for 
country cousins! all my pleasant 
cabinet dinners, quarterly salaries, 
and ‘ pretty pickings’ are gone— 
gone—gone! All my corn schemes, 
my sugar duties, my Brazil slavery, 
my timber speculations, all gone— 
gone—gone!—and for ever! ! That's 
the word that vexes me, that cuts me 
up, that irritates and unnerves me— 
ror EvER! If I had but the hope 
of returning to office in one, two, 
three, five, seven, nay even ten years, 
I might support my fate, my losses, 
my grief, my broken heart, my dis- 
appointments, sorrows, and shame! 


But ror EVER to be excluded from the 
palace, the court, the treasury ; and 
to play second fiddle to the Radicals, 
who will now ruin us by their exi- 
gencies, and expose us by their de- 
nunciations!! Oh! this is an accu- 
mulation of sorrows too great to be 
endured! No more treasury war- 
rants! No more fawning, bowing, 
cringing, praising, praying parasites 
about me! But reduced to plain 
Right Honourable John Russell, 
Fag-end Member for the City of 
London, to be turned out—for ever 
—at the next election! This is 
confusion ;—this is the overthrow of 
Jirst principles ;—this is the repeal of 
the Reform-bill ;—this is the con- 
founding of darkness with light, and 
misery with hope and tears, briny 
hot tears, with prospects once so fair 
and promising. Jt zs confusion worse 
confounded !” 

“Confusion worse confounded!” cried 
Easthope and the Dissenting De- 
puties, as they read in the columns 
of the Chronicle an admission of 
SEVENTY MAJoriTY for the Conserva- 
tives. “CuHuRCH-RATES must then be 
pain! CHurRcHYARDs we cannot de- 
secrate! CHURCH-EXTENSION 
we must submit to! DussenrErs 
will not be able to rorce them- 
selves into the Eneiish UNiver- 
sities! The connexion of tHE CuuRCH 
with THE State is secured for an- 
other century! The Cuurcn will 
have the management of a Na- 
tionAL SYSTEM of EDUCATION! ° 
Our hopes are frustrated! our plans 
are overthrown! The obnoxious im- 
posts of the detested Church we shall 
still have to pay! ‘Tithes will be 
levied! Church-rates will be en- 
forced! Our plan of getting up in 
small parishes over the whole coun- 
try a system of harassing agitation 
against the clergy will be defeated! 
The clergy will smile at our defeat! 
and our Baptist brethren will adopt 
special resolutions to signalise our 
disappointment, which, by their vio- 
lence and vulgarity, will make us 
laughing-stocks and scare-crows ! — 
Allis confusion! The Protestant So- 
ciety will quarrel with our Freedom 
Society! The ‘ Patriot’ will abuse the 
*‘ Nonconformist!’ The Baptist board ° 
will reproach the moderates, and the 
moderates the Baptist board! whilst 
the cruel, unkind, horrible Wes- 
leyans will sit quiet, look on, smile, 
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at our defeat, and become more than 
ever the favoured allies of the Church 
of England! This is too much to be 
borne. There is a ‘ confusion’ in it 
which is ‘confounding.’ All parties 
are by the ears; and nothing but 
disorder, quarrelling, strife, bicker- 
ing, and despair are before us! !” 

“Confusion worse confounded!’ cried 
Lord Palmerston. “I am elected for 
the village of Tiverton, and rejected 
by the city of Liverpool! I have 
praised my own foreign policy in 
every pot-house at the former place ; 
whilst the merchants at the latter 
have called it ‘ deplorable!’ My 
dear Temple will lose his office! I 
shall lose my post! Poor Lady 
Cowper will regret she has married 
me! I have nothing to fall back upon 
but mining speculations! My old 
friend Peter Moore is dead, and buried 
at Abbeville! I am called ‘the for- 
tunate man,’ ironically by Lord San- 
don! Iam complimented only in the 
Globe, and there merely by articles 
written by myself. The only thing 
I can do is to buy some shares in the 
Globe, turn writer up of my own 
(lost) reputation, and seek to “harass 
my enemies when I can no longer 
serve my friends. But what could 
Liverpool mean? Was I not the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs? Could 
I not have done much for her port, 
her merchants, her shipping interests, 
her every thing? There is a con- 
JSusion in all this I cannot compre- 
hend! The Liverpool electors say, 
indeed, ‘ that they prefer ther coun- 
try to their private interests, and the 
general weal to personal momentary 
ea ape !’ How absurd is this! 
There is a total absence of order and 
method, of prudence and wisdom, in 
such conduct as this! What! men 
prefer their country to themselves ? 
I never acted on such principles as 
these; and yet I have belonged to 
half-a-score of administrations! First 
principles are now lost sight of. 
‘Take care of number one’ was al- 
ways the golden rule of my life; but 
these Liverpool electors have acted 
in opposition to that rule; and, there- 
fore, all is ‘ confusion worse con- 
Sounded.” 

“Confusion worse confounded I" cried 
Mr. Baring, as he summed up the 
totals of the English, Welsh, Scotch, 
and Irish elections. “The English 
cities and towns, which we calculated 
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would give us a majority of forty, 
have been unfaithful to us and our 
measures, though we gave them 
municipal reform! The Welsh have 
not forgiven us for making Frost a 
magistrate, and then transporting 
him as a felon! The English and 
Welsh counties are hideously Con- 
servative! We have lost—lost — 
lost—one after the other of these 
great constituencies till we have no- 
thing left! Scotland has behaved 
scandalous! I and Macaulay said 
‘we would answer for Scotland ;’ but 
no one will ever take us for political 
godfathers any more! Iretanp has 
done her best; but our leader, our 
chief, our every thing, was defeated 
in Dustin; and some of those ras- 
cally Papists are beginning to vote 
against the Papist leader! There’s 
a pretty state of ‘confusion worse 
confounded’ for a country to be in, 
when the Papists themselves witt 
vote for a Protestant candidate ! 
Ungrateful scoundrels! Did we not 
place them, not only in the houses 
of parliament, but in the privy coun- 
cil, on the judicial benches, and in 
posts of the highest honour and in- 
fluence? And yet in Dublin city, 
Dublin county, ‘and Carlow county, 
the Papists have declared ‘that they 
were sick of the influence of the 
priests, and were determined to get 
rid of it. We shall soon have the 
Papists more Conservative than the 
Protestants, and Irish elections will 
take the lead in their Tory charac- 
ter!—All is confusion! We have 
sown to the wind, and now we are 
confused and confounded by the 
whirlwind which threatens our en- 
tire destruction !” 

“Confusion worse confounded!’ cried 
Lord Melbourne. “My Ministry 1s 
AT AN END! Qh, yes! ‘Othello’s 
occupation’s gone!’ and, what is 
worst of all, gone without any ex- 
change for another! I tried lying 
—that would not succeed! I tried 
nonchalance—that wholly failed! I 
tried political intrigue with the ladies 
of honour — that brought me no 
luck! I tried going to war—that I 
gained nothing by, but a bankrupt 
treasury and a dismissal by the coun- 
try! Itried flattery; but there’s an 
end of flattering now, for I shall soon 
be Old Melbourne, and am about to 
be laid on the shelf! I tried all 
sorts of schemes. I bullied France— 
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to gain time. I pretended, through 
Cupid, to league with Russia—to gain 
time. I quarrelled with Mehemet 
Ali (though we Whigs, a few years 
ago, were the first to applaud his 
revolt as Pacha of Egypt) —to gain 
time. I have made a war against 
China—to gain time. I brought for- 
ward, through Baring and Johnny, 
my Sugar, Timber, and Corn schemes 
—togaintime. I got six months ways 
and means (thanks to Peel’s genero- 
sity)—to gain time. I dissolved the 
House of Commons—to gain time. I 
pretended not to be quite certain 
respecting the result of the elections 
—togain time. But I can pretend no 
longer—adjourn no longer—bluster 
no longer—court, trick, and flatter 
no longer. Going—going—Gone— 
is my unhappy position; and I am 
proud and happy to say, for I can 
do so with the utmost satisfaction and 
pride, that the condition of the coun- 
try on my ejection from office is most 
truly ‘ confusion worse confounded !’” 

“ Confusion worse confounded !” ex- 
claimed an elector of Cambridge, who 
was waited on upon a certain Satur- 
day evening by one of the agents of 
Lord Cosmo Russell (half-brother 
to Lord John); “I don’t know what 
to make of this at no rate. If I’m 
not greatly mistaken, one of the last 
acts of the Whigs in parliament was 
to direct the prosecution of the in- 
dividuals who were concerned in 
bribery at Cambridge in 1839; and 
now, hens is one of Lord Cosmo’s 
agents trying to bribe me! And 
now I think of it, it was Lord Cos- 
mo’s half-brother also who pressed 
forward the Bribery Bill last month, 
and agreed to all the amendments 
made by the Lords, though he could 
not, he said, approve of them; and 
now, ten days afterwards, I am in- 
sulted in my own house by a Whig 
agent, who offers me 10/. for my 
vote!! There’s a great deal that 
does not meet the eye in all this. It 
is confusion worse confounded.” 

“Who are these men on horse- 
back ?” asked a Yorkshire elector, 
as he saw Lords Milton and Morpeth 
ride up through the assembled pea- 
santry and manufacturing workmen 
in Huddersfield ; “and who are those 
mounted ruffians cutting, slashing, 
and destroying every where without 
mercy, with their heavy riding-whips 
and bludgeons ?” 


“ They are the Whig Lords Mor- 
peth and Milton and their retinue,” 
replied the individual of whom the 
inquiry was made. “ And this is the 
character of Whig domination : erect 
bastiles for the poor, give sky-blue 
gruel or milk to the wretched union 
inmates, and cut down and lash the 
famishing mob !” 

“T cannot understand this,” said 
the Yorkshire elector. “ The Whigs 
profess to be fond of liberty; but 
this looks very much like slavery. 
Tis all confusion worse confounded.” 

“What do they mean by Free- 
trade?” asked a Birmingham elector 
of Mr. Muntz. Poor Muntz was 
quite embarrassed ; but he said, “ Of 
course, it means that you shall send 
to France all your Birmingham ware, 
without paying any duty on its 
entering French ports; and that the 
French shall send their wine and 
brandy in exchange, without paying 
any duty in British ports.” 

“T can understand that very well,” 
replied the elector ; “ but then I am 
all in confusion, and cannot for the 
life of me understand what sort of 
Free-trade it is which THe Wuics 
encourage: for Lord John proposes 
eight shillings per quarter duty on 
foreign corn; twenty-seven shillings 
per cwt. duty on foreign sugar; and 
duties on foreign timber to a con- 
siderable amount. This cannot be 
Free-trade. It is all confusion worse 
confounded.” 

Mr. Muntz had nothing to say, but 
that every thing must have a beginning. 

“ This is no beginning at all,” re- 
plied the elector; and they parted. 

“I trust you vote for the Liberal 
candidates,” said a member of the 
Whig-radical committee in Maryle- 
bone, “and do not encourage such a 
man as Mr. Bond Cabbell ?” 

“Why, what has he done?” asked 
the elector of his indefatigable and 
anxious neighbour. 

“Qh! have you not heard?” 

“ No, indeed, I have not: pray tell 
me ?” 

“Why, he has declared that he 
has given 7000/. away in charities 
during the last ten years.” 

“ And is this untrue?” 

“T dare say not; but then to think 
of trying to get votes by giving away 
to charities, and then speaking about 
them!” 

“T cannot understand you. Do 
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you bring it forward as a charge 
against a man, that he expends 700i. 
per annum in charities? I confess, 
I neither understand nor feel the 
force of your objection. I am liter- 
ally in a state of ‘ confusion worse 
confounded. ‘Till now, a man’s cha- 
rities covered, as I thought, a multi- 
tude of sins. I must still think so, 
and vote for Cabbell; but how the 
Whigs make out that Cabbell should 
be opposed because he is charitable, 
does, I confess, both confuse and 
confound me.” 

“T suppose I must be a noodle,” 
thought a South Lancashire elector, 
as he read Lord Derby's official com- 
munication, that he wished all his 
tenants to vote for the friends of the 
Government ; and yet the declaration 
of the Liverpool Mercury, that the 
tenants of his Lordship “ would be 
allowed to vote according to their 
own consciences.” “ This is very 
contradictory, and confuses and con- 
founds me amazingly! I am toid 
that I may vote according to my 
conscience; and yet I am informed 
officially, ‘ that Lord Derby has ex- 
pressed himself in terms of un- 
changed approval of the present ad- 
ministration, and has authorised these 
his sentiments to be unequivocally 
declared in the present struggle.’ 
* Confusion worse confounded’ is the 
character of this state of things; but 
I shall vote conscientiously —do my 
duty —and fear not.” 

“ The Chartists are aiding the 
Whigs every where,” said Mr. Bron- 
terre O'Brien. “ At Brighton, they 
voted for Captain Pechell. At Pres- 
ton, not ten Chartists voted for the 
Tory candidate. At Stoke-upon- 
Trent they published a bill, directing 
the Chartists and electors to vote for 
the Liberal candidate.” 

“This is confusion worse con- 
Sounded,” replied the elector, who 
was conversing with Bronterre; “ and 
yet I believe you: for at Newport, 
in the Isle of Wight, where it was 
said the Chartists had joined the 
Tories, not one voted for them: and 
every where, but at Nottingham, they 
stood aloof from the Tories. There, 
it was only on the Poor-law question 
that they voted with them; and at 
Blackburn they threw paving-stones 
into the place of meeting of the Con- 
servatives, and nearly destroyed it! 
Yet the Chartists are protessedly 
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JSurious against the Whigs, and their 
chiefs avow that they hate and exe- 
crate the Whig leaders. Why then 
have they voted in their favour? I 
am confused and confounded; but at 
least such is the case.” 

“Sir John Cam Hobhouse, you 
were the great friend of Lord Byron,” 
said a Nottingham Liberal to the 
Whig baronet; “and his lordship 
wrote his bitterest invectives against 
bribery. Yet it will cost you nearly 
30,000/. to obtain your seat; and 
bribery and intimidation will alone 
secure it. Your writings, your 
speeches, your declarations, have all 
been professedly in favour of the 
people, of popular rights, and po- 
pular opinions; and yet you vote 
for whipping in the army, and for 
bastiles for the poor. ‘These contra- 
dictions astonish me. I cannot un- 
derstand either you or your party. 
It is all confusion worse confounded.” 
Sir John looked coarser and uglier 
than ever—and withdrew ! 

“ ] cannot comprehend,” said Lord 
L , “the conduct of Whig agri- 
culturists who plead for the repeal of 
the corn-laws. The manufacturers 
play their cards well. They wish at 
all risks to get rid of their knives, 
razors, cotton goods, earthenware, 
crockery, and so forth ; and as they 
cannot obtain money for their wares, 
they are willing to take foreign corn. 
Of course, they wish for a cheap duty 
that they may compete with the Brit- 
ish corn- grower, and clear as much 
money as possible for their goods. 
This is easy to understand. But the 
Whig agriculturists must live, as well 
as the Tories ; and yet how can they 
live, if their rents are not paid? and 
how can their rents be paid, if the 
farmers cannot cultivate their lands 
to advantage? and how can they 
cultivate them to advantage, if they 
cannot sell their corn for a remu- 
nerative price? and how can they do 
this, with a duty of eight shillings per 
quarter? Their conduct is irrational 
and absurd. If they were sincere, it 
would be still more so. At present 
they are gambling for their places 
against the agriculturists; and yet 
with (one would think) a certain 
knowledge that they will be beaten. 
Thus, in every light, their conduct is 
inexplicable ; and all is * confusion 
worse confounded,” 

“ Lord Palmerston has taken the 
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trouble to canvass Tiverton in per- 
son,” said a Liverpool elector ; “ and 
more than this, he has taken down 
his lady to see Mrs. Quick, the mayor's 
wife, and Dr. Kettle, his friend Heath- 
cote’s mover—as also Mr. Black Hole, 
his lordship’s crony ; but he does not 
shew himself at Liverpool, the second 
commercial city in the kingdom. 
How is this? We are told that his 
lordship represents large and liberal 
principles ; then why go to such a 
little place as Tiverton? We are told 
that he is the representative of the 
foreign interests of the country, and 
that the merchants of this city are 
deeply indebted to him for the care 
he has shewn, and the attention he 
has displayed to them and to their 
interests. Then how happens it that 
Lord Palmerston has staid away from 
this northern metropolis ? Why have 
his large principles only addressed 
themselves to little Tiverton, whilst 
Lord Sandon, with his ‘ dear loaf, 
has faced the manufacturing, ship- 


ping, and commercial population of 


this powerful and populous city ? 
The Whig principles and conduct 
are to me inexplicable. They are 
confusion worse confounded !” 

“ How is it that Lord John Russell 
was elected at all, even at the fag- 
end of the city of London poll ?” asked 
a London Liveryman, “ when he im- 
prisoned our sheriffs, and declared, 
in his Essay on the English Govern- 
ment, that the population of large 
cities were the worst of all people to 
whom to entrust the elective fran- 
chise? ‘There is something in this 
return very much like ‘ confusion 
worse confounded, ” 

“Won't you give your vote to 
your Queen ?” asked a medical can- 
vasser at Windsor. 

“TI did not know the Queen's place 
was to let,” replied the voter. 

“ No; but her candidates for this 
borough represent herself and her 
opinions here, and she is ill with 
anxiety.” 

“ This is a very unconstitutional 
mode of proceeding, doctor. I knew 
the time when the Whigs were al- 
ways on the gui vive the moment the 
name of the king was introduced into 
a debate, or as being favourable to 
any measure ; and the invariable lan- 
guage of such men as Tierney was, 
‘ As the king can do no wrong, so the 
king can use no influence.’” 


“That was before the Reform-bill,” 
replied the canvasser. 

“Then has the Reform-bill changed 
the nature of a constitutional mo- 
narchy ?” 

*“ No; but it has rendered it much 
more difficult to obtain a fixed and 
decisive majority for a ministry.” 

* And is the Queen’s name to be 
used to obtain that majority? Ifso 
—-then the Constitutional monarchy 
is destroyed, and we have only one 
that is ansotutE. There is in this 
state of things ‘ confusion worse con- 
Sounded.” 

“ We live in strange times,” said a 
Dover elector, who had been present 
as well at the Rochester election as 
at that in his own town; “the 
Quakers, who will not pay war- 
taxes, who formerly refused to mix 
up in any worldly associations, who 
establish peace societies, who give 
out that their religion is purely spi- 
ritual, and that their views are all 
pacific, are distinguishing themselves 
by rabid politics, and by fierce oppo- 
sition to the established institutions 
of the country. At Rochester, Mr. 
Wheeler, a most vociferous and 
vituperative young Quaker, who 
seconded the Radical Dashwood, 
launched out into a wanton attack 
on the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, masked by a virulence 
which disgusted all moderate peo- 
ple. And at Dover old raved, 
foamed, and scolded for an hour, to 
the annoyance of good men, and the 
disgrace of his party. The Quakers 
throughout the country are assum- 
ing a new attitude. They are joining 
the Radical portion of political Dissent- 
ers! The concessions which were 
made to Quakers in the reigns of 
George III. and IV. were so made 
in consideration of the anti-political , 
character of the body; but Joseph 
Pease, the ejected from Hull, led the 
way in their new career of political 
agitation. Their present state, as a 
body, is one of ‘confusion worse 
confounded I” 

At Nottingham the electors, under 
the influence of Whig gold, have 
stultified themselves, and declared in 
May, when they were xot paid, that 
the Whig government was hateful ; 
and in July, when they were paid, 
that it was not so. Bribery, bribery, 
from the Whig proposers of an 
Anti-Bribery Bill! John Cam Hob- 
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house, the Whig minister, has 
beaten with 30,000/. an honest Tory 
candidate who would not bribe or 
intimidate. Yet the toast of the 
Whigs is “Civil and Religious 
Liberty all the world over.” What 
a strange medley, and what a fear- 
ful state of “confusion worse con- 
Sounded !” 

The Jiberal anti-bribery candi- 
dates at Suppury paid 100/. each for 
the last fifteen votes in that imma- 
culate borough. Yet the Liberals 
complain of bribery, and bring in 
bills to suppress it! “ Confusion 
worse confounded !” 

The Whigs boast that theirs are 
the popular principles, and yet they 
have been beaten in nearly all the 
popular constituencies, and in the 
counties, by tens of thousands. 
“ Confusion worse confounded !” 

The Whigs vow that it is only 
the Tories who interfere with the 
votes of their tenants; and yet Lord 
Listowel wrote a letter to the ex- 
king, Dan, placing the votes of his 
tenantry in Ireland, like so many 
bullocks, at the Agitator’s disposal. 
“ Confusion worse confounded !” 

The Whigs insist that they are the 
enemies to exclusive dealing, and yet 
Lord Uxbridge sent round Mr. 
Donaldson to demand the votes of 
the most respectable of the Windsor 
Castle tradesmen. “ Confusion worse 
confounded !” 

The Whigs insist that, after all, 
they are the best friends of the 
Church; and yet Mr. Macaulay 
declared at Edinburgh that “he 
had opposed the proposition of Sir 
Robert Inglis to extend the Church 
of England at the public expense, 
and should continue to oppose it.” 
“ Confusion worse confounded !” 

“Who is that man crying ‘ cheap 
bread’ at the top of his voice?” 
asked a Cambridge gownsman of a 
Cambridge elecior. 

“Tt is the miller. He is a 
leading Reformer, and an out-and- 
out ease for ‘cheap bread.” 
But this is his history ole has got 
into his power all the corn-mills, 
and acquired possession of nearly all 
the bakers’ shops. At St. Ives 
bread is always oon , because there 
is competition; but here, if any one 
dares to commence selling bread at 
St. Ives’ prices, he is directly set 
against, and speedily ruined by the 
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irresistible opposition of that mono- 
polist. And this is one of the men 
who cry ‘ cheap bread!’” 

“ Confusion worse confounded !" 
replied the gownsman. “When those 
who affect to ery against monopolies 
are the monopolists themselves, there 
is no security for life, property, or 
reputation, since there’s an end of 
all principle.” 

he want of Tory candidates for 
many boroughs, cities, towns, and 
counties, in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, where a Tory 
and a Whig have been returned 
instead of two Tories, in consequence 
of a third candidate not coming 
forward, has been the subject of 
general surprise and complaint. To 
see the same electors voting for 
black and white, blue and orange, 
purple and blue, and returning one 
candidate to support that hollow, 
tricky cry of “ We want a Cheap 
Loaf,” and the other to uphold our 
“Protestant Institutions, Church 
Extension, and our Agricultural and 
Conservative Interests,” has fre- 
quently brought the blush of shame 
on the cheeks of Conservative elec- 
tors and candidates, and led very 
often to the cry of “ This is confu- 
sion worse confounded !” 

Some specimens of these “ con- 
fusing and confounding ”. elections 
we cannot avoid recording :— 

NORWICH, 

The Marquess of Douro, eldest son of 
the Duke of Wellington! 

Mr. B. Smith, a Whig-Radical ! 

BURY ST. EDMUND’S. 

Earl Jermyn, eldest son of the Marquess 
of Bristol ! 

Lord Charles Fitzroy, who said, ‘I will 
give my voice for reform.” 

EXETER. 

Sir William Follett, an out-and-out 
Conservative. 

Mr. Divett, a zealous Reformer. 

YORK. 

John Henry Lowther, Esq., son of Sir 
John Lowther. Tory to the backbone. 
Mr. H. R. Yorke, a Whig-Radical. 
NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE. 

J. H. Hodgson, Esq., of a very ancient 
Northumberland family. A true Con- 
servative, 

Mr. Wm. Ord, who declared “ that his 
principles were those of a thorough Re- 
former.” 

NEWCASTLE-U NDER-LYNE. 

Mr. Buckley, a Conservative. 

Mr. Harris, a Radical. 
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BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 


Mr. Richd. Hodgson, Conservative, 
Mr. M. Forster, a Radical, 


BRISTOL. 

P. W. S. Miles, Esq., a zealous Con. 
servative. 

Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley, a lover of the 
ballot ! 

WESTMINSTER, 

Captain Rous, a brave Tory. 

Mr. J. T. Leader, a Radical. 

BEVERLEY. 

Mr. G. L. For, who said, “I am no 
advocate for extended suffrage, vote by 
ballot, annual parliaments, or any such 
Radical measures. 

Mr. John Townley, a Papist, and a 
free-trading Radical. 

DURHAM (cITy). 

Captain Fitzroy, a Conservative. 

Mr. Granger, a Whig-Radical. 


We could extend the list through 
many pages ; could shew by figures 
in how many places where one Con- 
servative and one Whig-Radical are 
returned, the third candidate had 
within a dozen votes of the Whig 
who succeeded, and might have been 
returned if there had not been in the 
electors a state of mind well expressed 
by the phrase “ confusion worse con- 
founded.” In other places, a third 
candidate, being a Tory, would have 
been immediately returned if he had 
but appeared. Inother places the Tory 
candidate appeared a few days too 
late in the field. All these mistakes 
proceeded from the same cause,—a 
confusion as to the duty of opposing 
Radicalism every where, and a con- 
founding of false liberality with inat- 
tention to political duties. Forty 
elections have been lost in English 
boroughs, cities, and counties, from 
three causes :—First, no Conservative 
candidate coming forward; second, 
coming forward too late ; and, third, 
from the Conservative candidate, who 
was sure of his seat, not aiding a third 
Conservative candidate at all, or aid- 
ing him only when too late. “ Con- 
Susion worse Confounded.” 

But, worst of all, what mean these 
Conservative disputes, after the battle 
has been nobly fought and fairly won? 
What means the British Critic, whose 
attacks on Sir Robert Peel have filled 
bad men with delight, and made good 
men sorrowful? The British Critic 
must know that to its pages the 
friends of our institutions turn, not 
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to see their long-tried supporters at- 
tacked, but to read the cheer of satis- 
faction, and to join in the note of 
triumph. But, more than this, the 
British Critic must know, that the 
enemies of our Conservative Christian 
Protestantism rejoice with exceeding 
joy at any word of disparagement on 
the part of a Conservative writer, 
either of Conservative men or of 
Conservative measures; and that 
great is the encouragement they de- 
rive when they think they perceive 
divisions “in the camp of the enemy.” 
Sir Robert Peel has effected more for 
Conservative principles than any man 
living. One fatal concession he made, 
indeed, to Irish agitation and to Pa- 
pist clamour ; but he made but one, 
He has now to stand upon the “ Re- 
form-bill” as a final meusure for the 
whole empire, and on the Romish 
protection-bill of 1829 as the last 
concession to Papacy! So to stand 
will be no easy task. To enable him 
to do so, he must have the undivided 
support of the whole of the British 
and Irish Conservatives. Division 
in the camp would infallibly lead 
to defeat and destruction. If Sir Ro- 
bert Peel be not perfect, at least he is 
an able, prudent, and skilful parlia- 
mentary leader. The last acts of his 
career, as leader of the Tory phalanx 
in the House of Commons, have 
shewn not only his wisdom, but his 
energy ; and not only his talent, but 
his zeal. The Whigs, the Radicals, 
the “ Whig- Radicals,” and the 
Chartists, are in a state of frantic 
rage, and are at once “ confused and 
confounded ;” but let those who love 
their country, its constitution, its na- 
tional faith, its crown, its hereditary 
nobility, its representative form of 
government, its moral and enlight- 
ened population, its foreign influence, 
and its domestic greatness—its snow- 
clad mountains, its noble hills, its 
grassy plains, its fertilising rivers, its 
blue and beauteous lakes, its fine ex- 
tending forests, its honest men, and 
its virtuous and blessed women—re- 
member that, at such a moment as 
this, to divide, disturb, fractionise, 
or enfeeble the Conservative party, 
would be an act of treachery or of 
treason, and would lead to a state of 
things which can only be depicted by 
the title of our article, “ Confusion 
worse confounded !” 
P 
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MEN AND COATS. 


Tere is some peculiar influence, 
which no doubt the reader has re- 
marked in his own case, for it has 
been sung by ten thousand poets, or 
versifying persons, whose ideas you 
adopt, if perchance, as is barely pos- 
sible, you have none of your own 
—there is, I say, a certain or 
influence in the spring-time, which 
brings a rush of fresh dancing blood 
into the veins of all nature, and 
causes it to wear a peculiarly festive 
and sporting look. Look at the old 
Sun,— how pale he was all the win- 
ter through! Some days he was so 
cold and wretched, he would not 
come out at all—he would not leave 
his bed till eight o’clock, and retired 
to rest, the old sluggard! at four ; 
but, lo! comes May, and he is up at 
five—he feels, like the rest of Us, 
the delicious vernal influence, he is 
always walking abroad in the fresh 
air, and his jolly face lights up 
anew! Remark the trees; they have 
dragged through the shivering win- 
ter-time without so much as a rag 
to cover them, but about May they 
feel obligated to follow the mode, 
and come out in a new suit of green. 
The meadows, in like manner, appear 
invested with a variety of pretty 
epring fashions, not only covering 
their backs with a bran-new glossy 
suit, but sporting a world of little 
coquettish, ornamental gimcracks that 
are suited to the season. This one 
covers his robe with the most delicate 
twinkling white daisies ; that tricks 
himself out with numberless golden 
cowslips, or decorates his bosom with 
a bunch of dusky violets. Birds sing 
and make love ; bees wake and make 
honey ; horses and men leave off their 
shaggy winter clothing, and turn out 
in fresh coats. The only animal that 
does not feel the power of spring is 
that selfish, silent, and cold-blooded 
beast, the oyster, who shuts himself 
up for the best months of the year, 
and with whom the climate disagrees. 

Some people have wondered how 
it is that what is called “the season” 
in London should not begin until 
spring. What an absurd subject for 
wondering at! How could the Lon- 
don season begin at any other time ? 
How could the great, black, bilious, 
overgrown city, stifled by gas, and 


fogs, and politics, ever hope to have 
a season at all, unless nature with a 
violent effort came to its aid about 
Easter time, and infused into it a 
little spring-blood? The town of 
London feels then the influences of 
the spring, and salutes it after its 
fashion. The parks are green for 
about a couple of months; Lady 
Smigsmag, and other leaders of the 
ton, give their series of grand parties ; 
Gunter and Grange come forward 
with iced-creams and champagnes ; 
ducks and green-pease burst out ; the 
river Thames blossoms with white- 
bait ; and Alderman Birch announces 
the arrival of fresh, lively turtle. If 
there are no birds to sing and make 
love, as in country places, at least 
there are coveys of opera-girls that 
frisk and hop about airily, and Ru- 
bini and Lablache to act as a couple 
of nightingales. “A lady of fashion 
remarked,” says Dyson, in the Morn- 
ing Post, “ that for all persons pre- 
tending to hold a position in genteel 
society "—I forget the exact words, 
but the sense of them remains inde- 
libly engraven upon my mind —* for 
any one pretending to take a place in 
genteel society two things are indis- 
pensable. And what are these ?—a 
BOUQUET AND AN EMBROIDERED 
POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. ‘This is a 
self-evident truth. Dyson does not 
furnish the bouquets—he is not a 
market-gardener— he is not the god- 
dess Flora; but, a town-man, he 
knows what the season requires, and 
furnishes his contribution to it. The 
lilies of the field are not more white 
and graceful than his embroidered 
nose-ornaments, and, with a little 
eau des cent-milles fieurs, not more 
fragrant. Dyson knows that pocket- 
handkerchiefs are necessary, and has 
“an express from Longchamps” to 
bring them over. 

Whether they are picked from 
ladies’ pockets by Dyson's couriers, 
who then hurry breathless across the 
Channel with them, no one need ask. 
But the gist of Dyson's advertisement, 
and of all the preceding remarks, is 
this great truth, which need not be 
carried out further by any illustra- 
tions from geography or natural his- 
tory,— that in the spring-time all 
nature renews itself. There is not a 
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country newspaper published in Eng- 
land that does not proclaim the same 
fact. Madame Hoggin informs the 
nobility and gentry of Penzance that 
her new and gigantic stock of Pari- 
sian fashions has just arrived from 
London. Mademoiselle M‘Whirter 
begs to announce to the Aaut-ton in 
the environs of John-o’-Groats that 
she has this instant returned from 
Paris, with her dazzling and beauti- 
ful collection of spring fashions. 

In common with the birds, the 
trees, the meadows—in common 
with the Sun, with Dyson, with all 
nature, in fact, I yielded to the ir- 
resistible spring impulse — homo sum, 
nihil humani a me alienum, &c.—I ac- 
knowledged the influence of the sea- 
son, and ordered a new coat, waistcoat, 
and tr in short, a new suit. Now, 
having worn it for a few days, and 
studied the effect which it has upon 
the wearer, I thought that perhaps 
an essay upon new clothes and their 
influence might be attended with 
some profit both to the public and 
the writer. 

One thing is certain. A man does 
not have a new suit of clothes every 
day; and another general proposi- 
tion may be advanced, that a man in 
sporting a coat for the first time is 
either 





agreeably affected, or 

disagreeably affected, or 

not affected at all,— 
which latter case I don’t believe. 
There is no man, however accus- 
tomed to new clothes, but must feel 
some sentiment of pride in assuming 
them—no philosopher, however calm, 
but must remark the change of rai- 
ment. Men consent to wear old 
clothes for ever—nay, feel a pang 
at parting with them for new; but 
the first appearance of a new gar- 
ment is always attended with exulta- 
tion. 

Even the feeling of shyness, which 
makes a man ashamed of his splen- 
dour, is a proof of his high sense of it. 
What causes an individual to sneak 
about in corners and shady places, 
to avoid going out in new clothes of 
a Sunday, lest he be mistaken for a 
snob? Sometimes even to go the 
lengths of ordering his servant to 
powder his new coat with sand, or to 
wear it for a couple of days, and re- 
move the gloss thereof? Are not 
these manceuvres proofs of the ef- 
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fects of new coats upon mankind in 
general ? 

As this notice will occupy at least 
ten pages (for a reason that may be 
afterwards mentioned), I intend, like 
the great philosophers who have al- 
ways sacrificed themselves for the 
public good, imbibing diseases, poi- 
sons, and medicines, submitting to 
operations, inhaling asphysifications, 
&c., in order that they might note in 
themselves the particular phenomena 
of the case—in like manner, I say, 
I intend to write this essay in five 
several coats, viz. :— 

1. My old single-breasted black 
frock-coat, with patches at the 
elbows, made to go into mourning 
for William IV. 

2. My double-breasted green ditto, 
made last year but one, and still very 

ood, but rather queer about the 
ining, and snowy in the seams. 

3. My grand black dress-coat, 
made by Messrs. Sparding and 
Spohrer, of Conduit Street, in 1836. 
A little scouring and renovating have 
given it a stylish look even now; 
and it was always a splendid cut. 

4. My worsted-net-jacket that my 
uncle Harry gave me on his depar- 
ture for Italy. This jacket is wadded 
inside with a wool like that one 
makes Welsh wigs of; and though 
not handsome, amazing comfortable, 
with pockets all over. 

5. My new FROCK-COAT. 

Now, will the reader be able to 
perceive any difference in the style 
of writing of each chapter? I fancy 
I see it myself clearly ; and am con- 
vinced that the new frock-coat chap- 
ter will be infinitely more genteel, 
spruce, and glossy, than the woollen- 
jacket chapter; which, again, shall 
be more comfortable than the poor, 
seedy, patched William-the-Fourth’s 
black-frock chapter. The double- 
breasted green one will be dashing, 
manly, free-and-easy ; and thoug 
not fashionable, yet with a well-bred 
look. The grand black-dress chap- 
ter will be solemn and grave, devilish 
tight about the waist, abounding in 
bows and shrugs, and small talk ; it 
will have a great odour of bohea and 
pound-cake ; perhaps there will be a 
faint whiff of negus; and the tails 
will whisk up in a quadrille at the 
end, or sink down, mayhap, on a 
supper-table bench before a quantity 
of trifles, lobster-salads, and cham- 
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pagnes ; and near a lovely blushing 
white satin-skirt, which is continual- 
ly crying out, “ O you ojous crea- 
ture!” or, “ 0 you naughty satirical 
man, you!” “"And do you really 
believe Miss Moffat dyes her hair ?” 
“ And have you read that sweet thing 
in the Keepsake by Lord Diddle ?” 
“ Well, ealy one leetle, leetle drop, 
for mamma will scold ;” and “O you 
horrid Mr. Titmarsh, you have filled 
my glass, I declare!” Dear . white 
satin-skirt, what pretty shoulders 
and eyes you have! what a nice 
white neck, and blueish - mottled, 
round, innocent arms! how fresh 
you are and candid! and ah, my 
dear, what a fool you are! 
* * * * * 

I don’t have so many coats now- 
adays as in the days of hot youth, 
when the figure was more elegant, 
and credit, mayhap, more plenty ; 
and, perhaps, this accounts for the 
feeling of unusual exultation that 
comes over me as I assume this one. 
Look at the skirts how they are 
shining in the sun, with a delicate 
gloss upon them—that evanescent 
gloss that passes away with the first 
freshness of the coat, as the bloom 
does from the peach. <A friend meets 
you—he salutes you cordially, but 
looks puzzled for a moment at the 
change i in your appearance. “I have 
it!” says Jones. “ Hobson, my boy, 
I congratulate you,—a new coat, and 
very neat cut—puce-coloured frock, 
brown silk-lining, brass buttons, and 
velvet collar—quite novel, and quiet 
and genteel at the same time.” You 
say, “ Pooh, Jones! do you think so, 
though ?” "and at the same time turn 
round just to give him a view of the 
back, in which there is not a single 
wrinkle. You find suddenly that 
you must buy a new stock; that 
your old Berlin gloves will never do ; 
and that a pair of three-and-sixpenny 
kids are absolutely necessary. You 
find your boots are cruelly thick, 
and fancy that the attention of the 
world is accurately divided between 
the new frock-coat and the patch on 
your great toe. It is very odd that 
that patch did not annoy you yester- 
day in the least degree—that you 
looked with a good-natured grin at 
the old sausage- -fingered Berlin gloves, 
bulging out ‘at the end and concaved 
like spoons. But there is a change 
in the man, without any doubt. 
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Notice Sir M O’D ; those 
who know that celebrated military 
man by sight are aware of one pecu- 
liarity in his appearance,—his hat is 
never brushed. I met him one day 
with the beaver brushed quite prim- 
ly ; and looking hard at the baronet 
to ascertain the cause of this pheno- 
menon, saw that he had a new coat. 
Even his great spirit was obliged to 
yield to the power of the coat—he 
made a genteel effort-—he awoke up 
from his habitual Diogenic careless- 
ness; and I have no doubt that had 
Alexander, before he visited the cynic, 
ordered some one to fling a new robe 
into his barrel, I have no doubt but 
that he would have found the fellow 
prating and boasting with all the airs 
of a man of fashion, and talking of 
tilburies, opera-girls, and the last ball 
at Devonshire House, as if the brute 
had been used for all his life to no 
other company. Fie upon the swag- 
gering, vulgar bully! I have always 
Ww onder ed how the Prince of Macedon, 
a gentleman by birth, with an excel- 
lent tutor to educate him, could have 
been imposed upon by the grovelling, 
obscene, envious tub-man, and could 
have uttered the speech we know of. 
It was a humbug, depend upon it, 
attributed to his majesty by some 
maladroit bon-mot maker of the court, 
and passed subsequently for genuine 
Alexandrine. 

It is hardly necessary for the mo- 

ralist earnestly to point out to per- 
sons moving in a modest station of 
life the necessity of not having coats 
of too fashionable and rakish a cut. 
Coats have been, and will be in the 
course of this disquisition, frequently 
compared to the flowers of the field : 
like them they bloom for a season, 
like them they grow seedy and they 
fade. 

Can you afford always to renew 
your coat when this fatal hour ar- 
rives? Is your coat like the French 
monarchy, and does it never die? 
Have, then, clothes of the newest 
fashion, and pass on to the next 
article in the Magazine-- unless, al- 
ways, you prefer the style of this one. 

But while a shabby coat, worn in 
a manly way, is a bearable, nay, 
sometimes a pleasing object, remind- 
ing one of “a good man struggling 
with the storms of fate,” whom Mr. 
Joseph Addison has represented i 
his tragedy of Cato—while a man of 
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a certain character may look august 
and gentlemanlike in a coat of a cer- 
tain cut——it is quite impossible for a 
person who sports an ultra-fashion- 
able costume to wear it with decency 
beyond a half-year say. My coats 
always last me two years, and any 
man who knows me knows how J 
look ; but I defy Count d’Orsay thus 
publicly to wear a suit for seven hun- 
dred and thirty days consecutively, 
and look respectable at the end of that 
time. In like manner, I would defy, 
without any disrespect, the Mar- 
chioness of X , or her grace the 
Duchess of Z , to sport a white 
satin gown constantly for six months 
and look decent. There is propriety 
in dress. Ah, my poor Noll Gold- 
smith, in your famous plum-coloured 
velvet! ILcan see thee strutting down 
Fleet Street, and stout old Sam roll- 
ing behind as Maister Boswell pours 
some Caledonian jokes into his ear, 
and grins at the poor vain poet. In 
what a pretty condition will Goldy’s 
puce-coloured velvet be about two 
months hence, when it is covered 
with dust and grease, and he comes 
in his slatternly finery to borrow a 
guinea of his friend! 

A friend of the writer’s once made 
him a present of two very handsome 
gold-pins ; and what did the author 
of this notice do? Why, with his 
usual sagacity, he instantly sold the 
pins for five-and-twenty shillings, 
the cost of the gold, knowing full 
well that he could not afford to live 
up to such fancy articles. If you 
sport handsome gold-pins, you must 
have every thing about you to match. 
Nor do I in the least agree with my 
friend Bosk, who has a large ame- 
thyst-brooch, and fancies that be- 
cause he sticks it in his shirt, his 
atrocious shabby stock and surtout 
may pass muster. No, no! let us be 
all peacock, if you please; but one 
peacock’s feather in your tail is a 
very absurd ornament, and of course 
all moderate men will avoid it. I 
remember when I travelled with 
Captain Cook in the South Sea 
Islands, to have seen Quashamaboo 
with nothing on him but a re- 
markably fine cocked-hat, his queen 
sported a red coat, and one of the 
princesses went frisking about in a 
pair of leather-breeches, much to our 
astonishment. 

This costume was not much more 
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absurd than poor Goldsmith's, who 
might be very likely seen drawing 
forth from the gold embroidered 
pocket of his plum-coloured velvet, 
a pat of butter wrapped in a cabbage- 
leaf, a pair of farthing-rushlights, an 
onion or two, and a bit of bacon. 

I recollect meeting a great, clever, 
ruffianly boor of a man, who had 
made acquaintance with a certain set 
of very questionable aristocracy, and 
gave himself the air of a man of 

fashion. He had a coat made of the 

very pattern of Lord Toggery’s—a 
green frock, a green velvet collar, 
a green lining: a plate of spring- 
cabbage is not of a brisker, brighter 
hue. This man, who had been a 
shopkeeper’s apprentice originally, 
now declared that every man who 
was a gentleman wore white kid 
gloves, and for a certain period sported 
a fresh pair every day. 

One hot, clear, sunshiny July day, 
walking down the Haymarket at two 
o'clock, I heard a great yelling and 
shouting of blackguard boys, and saw 
that they were hunting some object 
in their front. 

The object approached us—it was 
a green object—a green coat, collar, 
and lining, and a pair of pseudo- 
white kid gloves. The gloves were 
dabbled with mud and blood, the 
man was bleeding at the nose, and 
slavering at the mouth, and yelling 
some unintelligible verses of a song, 
and swaying to and fro across the 
sunshiny street, with the blackguard 
boys in chase. 

[ turned round the corner of Vigo 
Lane with the velocity of a cannon- 
ball, and sprung panting into a 
baker’s shop. It was Mr. Bludyer, 
our London Diogenes. Have a care, 
ye gay, dashing Alexanders! how 
ye influence such men by too much 
praise, or debauch them by too much 
intimacy. How much of that man’s 
extravagance, and absurd aristrocratic 
airs, and subsequent roueries, and 
cutting of old acquaintance, is to be 
attributed to his imitation of Lord 
Toggery’s coat! 

Actors of the lower sort affect 
very much braiding and fur collars 
to their frock-coats; and a very 
curious and instructive sight it is to 
behold these personages with pale, 
lean faces, and hats cocked on one 
side, in a sort of pseudo-military trim. 
One sees many such sauntering under 
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Drury Lane Colonnade, or about 
Bow Street, with sickly smiles on 
their faces. Poor fellows, poor fel- 
lows! how much of their character 
is embroidered in that seedy braiding 
of their coats! Near five o'clock, in 
the neighbourhood of Rupert Street 
and the Haymarket, you may still 
occasionally see the old, shabby, 
manly, gentlemanly, half-pay frock: 
but the braid is now growing scarce 
in London; and your military man, 
with reason alien, dresses more 
like a civilian; and understanding 
life better, and the means of making 
his half-crown go as far as five shil- 
lings in former days, has usually a 
club to dine at, and leaves Rupert 
Street eating-houses to persons of a 
different grade—to some of those 
dubious dandies whom one sees swag- 
gering in Regent Street in the after- 
noon, or to those gay, spruce gen- 
tlemen whom you encounter in St. 
Paul's Churchyard at ten minutes 
after five, on their way westward from 
the City. Look at the same hour at 
the Temple, and issuing thence and 
from Essex Street, you behold many 
scores of neat barristers, who are 
walking to the joint and half-a-pint 
of Marsala at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Club. They are generally 
tall, slim, proper well-dressed men, 
but their coats are too prim and 
professionally cut. Indeed I have 
generally remarked that their clerks, 
who leave chambers about the same 
time, have a far more rakish and 
fashionable air; and if, my dear 
Madam, you will condescend to take 
a beefsteak at the Cock, or at some 
of the houses around Covent Gar- 
den, you will at once allow that this 
statement is perfectly correct. 

I have always had rather a con- 
tempt for a man who, on arriving at 
home, deliberately takes his best coat 
from his back and adopts an old and 
shabby one. It is a mean precaution. 
Unless very low in the world indeed, 
one should be above a proceeding so 
petty. Once I knew a French lady 
very smartly dressed in a black velvet 
pelisse, a person whom I admired very 
much,—and indeed for the matter of 
that, she was very fond of me, but 
that is neither here nor there,—I say 
I knew a French lady of some repute 
who used to wear a velvet odien, 
and how do you think the back of 
it was arranged ? 
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Why, pelisses are worn, as you 
know, very full behind ; and Madame 
de Tournuronval had actually a strip 
of black satin let into the hinder 
part of her dress, over which the 
velvet used to close with a spring 
when she walked or stood, so that 
the satin was invisible. But when 
she sat on a chair, especially one of 
the cane-bottomed species, Euphemia 
gave a loose to her spring, the velvet 
divided on each side, and she sat 
down on the satin. 

Was it an authorised stratagem of 
millinery ? Is a woman under any 
circumstances permitted to indulge 
in such a maneeuvre? Isay,No. A 
woman with such a gown is of a mean, 
deceitful character. Of a woman 
who has a black satin patch behind 
her velvet gown, it is right that one 
should speak ill behind the back ; 
and when I saw Euphemia Tourn- 
urouval spread out her wings (zon 
usitate penne, but what else to call 
them?) — spread out her skirts and 
insure them from injury by means 
of this dastardly ruse, I quitted the 
room in disgust, and never was in- 
timate with her as before. A widow 
I know she was; I am certain she 
looked sweet upon me; and she said 
she had a fortune, but I don’t believe 
it. Away with parsimonious osten- 
tation! ‘That woman, had I married 
her, would either have turned out a 
swindler, or we should have had 
bouilli five times a-week for dinner— 
bouilli off silver, and hungry lackeys 
in lace looking on at the windy meal! 

The old coat plan is not so base 
as the above female arrangement; 
but say what you will, it is not 
high-minded and honourable to go 
out in a good coat, to flaunt the streets 
in it with an easy, dégagé air, as if 
- always wore such, and returning 
nome assume another under pretext 
of dressing for dinner. There is no 
harm in putting on your old coat of 
a morning, or in wearing one always. 
Common reason points out the former 
precaution, which is at once modest 
and manly. If your coat pinches 
you, there is no harm in changing it; 
if you are going out to dinner, there 
is no harm in changing it for a bet- 
ter. But I say the plan of habitual 
changing is a base one, and only fit 
for a man at last extremities ; or for 
a clerk in the city, who hangs up his 
best garment on a peg, both at the 
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office and at home ; or for a man who 
smokes, and has to keep his coat for 
tea-parties,— a paltry precaution, 
however, this. If you like smoking, 
why shouldn't you? If you do smell 
a little of tobacco, where's the harm ? 
The smell is not pleasant, but it does 
not kill any body. If the lady of 
the house do not like it, she is quite 
at liberty not to invite you again. 
Et puis? Bah! Of what age are you 
and I? Have we lived? Have we 
seen men and cities? Have we their 
manners noted, and understood their 
idiosyncrasy? Without a doubt! 
And what is the truth at which we 
have arrived? This,—that a pipe of 
tobacco is many an hour in the day, 
and many a week in the month, a 
thousand times better and more agree- 
able society than the best Miss, the 
loveliest Mrs., the most beautiful 
Baroness, Countess, or what not. Go 
to tea-parties, those who will; talk 
fiddle-faddle such as like ; many men 
there are who do so, and are a little 
partial to music, and know how to 
twist the leaf of the song that Miss 
Jemima is singing exactly at the 
right moment. Very good. These 


are the enjoyments of dress-coats ; 


but men—are they to be put off with 
such fare forever? No! One goes 
out to dinner, because one likes eating 
and drinking ; because the very act 
of eating and drinking opens the 
heart, and causes the tongue to wag. 
But evening parties! Oh, milk and 
water, and bread and butter! No, 
no, the age is wiser! The manly 
youth frequents his club for common 
society, has a small circle of amiable 
ladies for friendly intercourse, his 
book and his pipe always. 

Do not be angry, ladies, that one 
of your most ardent and sincere ad- 
mirers should seem to speak dis- 
paragingly of your merits, or recom- 
mend his fellows to shun the society 
in which you ordinarily assemble. 
No, Miss, 1 am the man who respect 
= truly,—the man who respect and 
ove you when you are most lovely 
and respectable—in your families, my 
dears. A wife, a mother, a daugh- 
ter — has God made any thing more 
beautiful ? A friend—can one find 
a truer, kinder, a more generous and 
enthusiastic one, than a woman often 
will be? All that has to do with 
your hearts is beautiful, and in every 
thing with which they meddle, a man 
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must be a brute not to love and 
honour you. 

But Miss Rudge in blue erape, 
squeaking romances at a harp, or 
Miss Tobin dancing in a quadrille, 
or Miss Blogg twisting round the 
room in the arms of a lumbering 
Lifeguardsman ;—what are these ?— 
so many vanities. With the opera- 
tions here described, the heart has 
nothing to do. Has the intellect? 
Oh, ye gods! think of Miss Rudge’s 
intellect while singing 
“« Away, away to the mountain’s brow, 

Where the trees are gently waving ; 
Away, away to the fountain’s flow, 

Where the streams are softly la-a.ving !” 

These are the words of a real song 
that I have heard many times, and 
rapturously applauded too. Such a 
song, such a poem,—such a songster ! 

No, madam, if I want to hear a 
song sung, I will pay eight and six- 
pence and listen to Tamburini and 
Persiani. I will not pay, gloves three- 
and-six; cab there and back, four 
shillings ; silk stockings every now and 
then, say a shilling a time; I will 
not pay to hear Miss Rudge screech 
such disgusting twaddle as the above. 
If I want to see dancing, there is 
Taglioni for my money; or across 
the water, Mrs. Serle and her forty 
— ; or at Covent Garden, Madame 

Tedy, beautiful as a houri, dark eyed 
and agile as a gazelle. I can see 
all these in comfort, and they dance 
a great deal better than Miss Blogg 
and Captain Haggerty, the great red- 
whiskered monster, who always wears 
nankeens because he thinks his legs 
are fine. If I want conversation, 
what has Miss Flock to say to me, 
forsooth, between the figures of a 
cursed quadrille that we areall gravely 
dancing ? By Heavens, what an 
agony itis! Look at the he-dancers, 
they seem oppressed with dreadful 
care. Look at the cavalier seul! 
if the operation lasted long, the man’s 
hair would turn white— he would 
gomad! And isit for this that men 
and women assemble in multitudes, 
for this sorry pastime? 

No! dance as you will, Miss Smith, 
and swim through the quadrille like 
a swan, or flutter through the gallop 
like a sylphide, and have the most 
elegant fresh toilettes, the most bril- 
liantly polished white shoulders, the 
blandest eyes, the reddest, simper- 
ingest mouth, the whitest neck, the— 
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in fact, I say, be as charming as you 
will, that is not the place to w hich, if 
you are worth any thing, you are 
most ch: arming. You are beautiful ; 

you are very much décolletée ; your 
eyes are alws ays glancing down at a 
pretty pearl necklace, round a pearly 
neck, or on a fresh, fragrant bouquet, 
stuck —fiddlestick! What is it that 
the men admire in you ?—the animal, 
Miss,—the white, plump, external 
Smith, which men with their eye- 


glasses, standing at various parts of 


the room, are scanning pertly and cu- 
riously, and of which they are speak- 
ing brutally. A pretty admiration, 
truly! But is it possible that these 
men can admire any thing else in you 
who have so much that is rez ally admi- 
rable ? Cracknell, in the course of the 
waltz, has just time to pant into your 
ear, “ Were you at Ascot Races ?” 
Kidwinter, 
quadrilles with you, whispers to you, 
“Do you pwefer thtwawbewy ‘ithe 
aw wathbewy ithe ?” and asks the 
name of “ that gweat enawmuth fat 
woman in 
pawadithe ?” to which you reply, 
“ Law, sir, it's mamma!” The rest 
of the evening passes away in con- 
versations similarly edifying. What 
can any of the men admire in you, 
you little silly creature, but the 
animal? ‘There is your mother, now, 
in red and a bird of paradise, as Kid- 
winter sa} She has a large fan, 
which she flaps to and fro across a 
broad chest ; and has one eye directed 
to her Amelia, dancing with Kidwiter 
before-mentioned ; another watching 
Jane, who is dancing vis-a-vis with 
Major Cutts; and a third com- 
placently cast upon Edward, who is 
figuring with Miss Binx in the other 
quadrille. How the dear fellow has 
grown, to be sure; and how like his 
papa at his age —heigho! There is 
mamma, the best woman breathing ; 
but fat, and even enormous, as has 
been said of her. Does any body gaze 
onher? And yet she was once as slim 
and as fair as you, O simple Amelia! 

Does any body care for her? Yes 
one. Your father cares for her: 
Sirn cares for her; and in his eyes 
she is still the finest woman of the 
room; and he remembers when he 
danced down seven-and-forty couples 
of a country-dance with her, two 
years before you were born or thought 
of. But it was all chance that Miss 
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Ilopkins turned out to be the excel- 
lent creature she was. Smith did 
not know any more than that she 
was gay, plump, good-looking, and 
had five thousand pounds. Hit or 
miss, he took her, and has had as- 
suredly no cause to complain; but 
she might have been a Borgia or 
Joan of Naples, and have had the 
same smiling looks and red cheeks, 
and five thousand pounds, which won 
his heart in the year 1814. 

The system ‘of evening parties, 
then, is a false and absurd one. La- 
dies may frequent them professionally 
with an eye to a husband, but a man 
is an ass who takes a wife out of 
such assemblies, having no other 
means of judging of the object of his 
choice. You are not the same per- 
son in your white crape and satin 
slip as you are in your morning 
dress. A man is not the same in his 
tight coat and feverish glazed pumps, 
and stiff white waistcoat, as he is in 
his green double-breasted frock, his 
old black ditto, or his woollen jacket. 
And a man is doubly an ass who is 
in the habit of frequenting evening 
parties, unless he is forced thither in 
search of a lady to whom he is at- 
tached, or unless he is compelled to 
go by his wife. A man who loves 
dancing may be set down to be an 
ass; and the fashion is greatly going 
out with the incre: asing good sense of 
the age. Do not say that he = 
lives at home, or frequents clubs i 
lieu of balls, is a brute, and has am 
a proper respect for the female sex; 
on the contrary, he may respect it 
most sincerely. He feels that a wo- 
man appears to most advantage, not 
among those whom she cannot care 
about, but among those whom she 
loves. He thinks her beautiful when 
she is at home making tea for her old 
father. He believes her to be charm- 
ing when she is singing a simple 
song at her piano, but not when she 
is screeching at an evening party. 
Ile thinks by far the most valuable 
part of her is her heart; and a kind, 
simple heart, my dear, shines in con- 
versation better than the best of wit. 
He admires her best in her inter- 
course with her family and her 
friends, and detests the miserable, 
twaddling slipslop that he is obliged 

hear from and utter to her in the 
course of a ball; and avoids and 
despises such meetings. 
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He keeps his evening coat, then, 
for dinners. And if this friendly ad- 
dress to all the mothers who read 
this miscellany may somewhat be 
acted upon by them; if heads of 
families, instead of spending hundreds 
upon chalking floors, and Gunter, and 
cold suppers, and Weippert’s band, 
will determine upon giving a series 
of plain, neat, nice dinners, of not too 
many courses, but well cooked, of 
not too many wines, but good of their 
sort, and according to the giver’s de- 
gree, they will see that the young 
men will come to them fast enough ; 
that they will marry their daughters 
quite as fast, without injuring their 
health, and that they will make a 
saving at the year’s end. I say that 
young men, young women, and 
heads of families, should bless me for 
pointing out this obvious plan to 
them, so natural, so hearty, so hos- 
pitable, so different to the present ar- 
tificial mode. 

A grand ball in a palace is splen- 
did, generous, and noble,—a sort of 
procession in which people may 
figure properly. A family dance 1s 
a pretty and pleasant amusement ; and 
(especially after dinner) it does the 
philosopher's heart good to look upon 
merry young people who know each 
other, and are happy, natural, and 
familiar. But a Baker Street hop is 
a base invention, and as such let it 
be denounced and avoided. 

A dressing-gown has great merits, 
certainly, but it is dangerous. A 
man who wears it of mornings gene- 
rally takes the liberty of going 
without a neckcloth, or of not shay- 
ing, and is no better than a driveller. 
Sometimes, to be sure, it is necessary, 
in self-defence, not to shave, as a pre- 
caution against yourself that is to 
say ; and | know no better means of 
ensuring a man’s remaining at home 
than neglecting the use of the lather 
and razor for a week, and encourag- 
ing a crop of bristles. When I wrote 
my tragedy, I shaved off for the last 
two acts my left eyebrow, and never 
stirred out of doors until it had 
grown to be a great deal thicker than 
its right-hand neighbour. But this 
was an extreme precaution, and un- 
less a man has very strong reasons 
indeed for stopping at home, and a 
very violent propensity to gadding, 
his best plan is to shave every morn- 
ing neatly, to put on his regular 
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coat, and go regularly to work, 
and to avoid a dressing-gown as the 
father of all evil. Painters are the 
only persons who can decently ap- 
pear in dressing-gowns ; but these 
are none of your easy morning- 
gowns, they are commonly of splen- 
did stuff, and put on by the artist in 
order to render himself remarkable 
and splendid in the eyes of his sitter. 
Your loose-wadded German schlaf- 
rock, imported of late years into our 
country, is the laziest, filthiest in- 
vention ; and I always augur as ill of 
a man whom I see appearing at 
breakfast in one, as of a woman who 
comes down-stairs in curl-papers. 

By the way, in the third act of 
Macbeth, Mr. Macready makes his 
appearance in the court-yard .of 
Glamis Castle in an affair of brocade 
that has always struck me as ab- 
surd and un-Macbethlike. Mac in a 
dressing-gown (I mean “Beth, not 
"Ready ),—Mac in list slippers,—Mac 
in a cotton nightcap, with a tassel 
bobbing up and down,—I say the 
thought is unworthy, and am sure 
the worthy thane, would have come 
out, if suddenly called from bed, by 
any circumstance however painful, 
in a good stout jacket. It is a more 
manly, simple, and majestic wear 
than the lazy dressing-gown ; it more 
becomes a man of Macbeth’s moun- 
tainous habits; it leaves his legs 
quite free, to run whithersoever he 
pleases,—whether to the stables, to 
look at the animals,—to the farm, to 
see the pig that has been slaughtered 
that morning,—to the garden, to ex- 
amine whether that scoundrel of a 
John Hoskins has dug up the potato- 
bed,—to the nursery, to have a romp 
with the little Macbeths that are 
spluttering and quarrelling over their 
porridge,—or whither you will. A 
man in a jacket is fit company for 
any body; there is no shame about 
it as about being seen in a changed 
coat ; it is simple, steady, and straight- 
forward. It is, as I have stated, all 
over pockets, which contain every 
thing you want; in one, your but- 
tons, hammer, small nails, thread, 
twine, and cloth-strips for the trees 
on the south wall; in another, your 
dog-whip and whistle, your knife, 
cigar-case, gingerbread for the child- 
ren, paper of Epsom salts for John 
Hoskins’s mother, who is mortal bad, 
—and so on: there is no end to the 
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pockets, and to the things you put in 
them. Walk about in your jacket, 
and meet what person you will, you 
assume at once an independent air ; 
and, thrusting your hands into the 
receptacle that flaps over each hip, 
look the visitor in the face, and talk 
to the ladies on a footing of perfect 
equality. Whereas, look at the 
sneaking way in which a man caught 
in a dressing-gown, in loose bagging 
trousers most likely (for the man 
who has a dressing-gown, has, two to 
one, no braces), and in shuffling slip- 
pers,—see how he whisks his dressing- 
gown over his legs, and looks ashamed 
and uneasy. His lanky hair hangs 
over his blowsy, fat, shining, un- 
healthy face; his bristly, dumpling- 
shaped double chin peers over a 
flaccid shirt colour; the sleeves of 
his gown are in rags, and you see 
underneath a pair of black wrist- 
bands, and the rim of a dingy flannel 
waistcoat. 

A man who is not strictly neat in 
his person is not an honest man. I 
shall not enter into this very ticklish 
subject of personal purification and 
neatness, because this Essay will be 
read by hundreds of thousands of 
ladies as well as men; and for the 
former I would wish to provide no- 
thing but pleasure. Men may listen 
to stern truths; but for ladies one 
should only speak verities that are 
sparkling, rosy, brisk, and agreeable. 
A man who wears a dressing-gown is 
not neat in his person; his moral 
character takes invariably some of the 
slaternliness and looseness of his cos- 
tume; he becomes enervated, lazy, 
incapable of great actions. A man 
IN A JACKET is a man. All great 
men wore jackets. Walter Scott 
wore a jacket, as every body knows ; 
Byron wore a jacket (not that I 
count a man who turns down his 
collars for much); I have a picture 
of Napoleon in a jacket, at St. He- 
lena; ‘Thomas Carlyle wears a jacket ; 
Lord John Russell always mounts a 
jacket on arriving at the Colonial 
Office ; and if I have a single fault to 
find with that popular writer, the 
author of never mind what, you 
know his name as well as I—it is 
that he is in the habit of composing 
his works in a large, flowered damask 
dressing-gown, and morocco slippers ; 
whereas, in a jacket he would write 
you off something, not so flowery, if 
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you please, but of honest texture,— 
something not so long, but terse, 
modest, and comfortable,—no great, 
long, strealing tails of periods,—no 
staring peonies and hollyhocks of il- 
lustrations,—no flaring cords . and 
tassels of episodes,—no great, dirty, 
wadded sleeves of sentiment, ragged 
at the elbows and cuffs, and mopping 
up every thing that comes in their 
way —cigar-ashes, ink, candle-wax, 
cold brandy-and-water, coffee, or 
whatever aids to the brain he may 
employ as a literary man; not to men- 
tion the quantity of tooth-powder, 
whisker-dye, soapsuds, and pomatum, 
that the same garment receives in 
the course of the toilets at which it 
assists. Let all literary men, then, 
get jackets. I prefer them without 
tails; but do not let this interfere 
with another man’s pleasure: he 
may have tails if he en, and I for 
one will never say him nay. 

Like all things, however, jackets 
are subject to abuse ; and the pert- 
ness and conceit of those jackets 
cannot be sufficiently reprehended 
which one sees on the backs of men 
at watering-places, with a telescope 
— out of one pocket, and a yel- 
ow bandana flaunting from the 
other. Nothing is more contempti- 
ble than Tims in a jacket, with a blue 
bird’s-eye neck~-handkerchief tied 
sailor-fashion, puffing smoke like a 
steamer, with his great broad orbicu- 
lar stern shining inthe sun. [always 
long to give the wretch a smart 
smack upon that part where his 
coat-tails ought to be, and advise 
him to get into a more decent cos- 
tume. ‘There is an age and a figure 
for jackets ; those who are of a cer- 
tain build should not wear them in 
public. Witness fat officers of the 
dragoon-guards that one has seen 
bumping up and down the Steyne, at 
Brighton, on their great chargers, 
with a laced and embroidered coat, 
a cartridge-box, or whatever you 
call it, of the size of a twopenny- 
loaf, placed on the small of their 
backs—if their backs may be said to 
have a small,—and two little twink- 
ling abortions of tails pointing down- 
wards to the enormity jolting in the 
saddle. Officers should be occasion- 
ally measured, and after passing a 
certain width, should be drafted into 
other regiments, or allowed—nay 
ordered to wear frock-coats. 
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The French tailors make frock- 
coats very well, but the people who 
wear them have the disgusting habit 
of wearing stays, than which nothing 
can be more unbecoming the dignity 
of man. Look what a waist the 
Apollo has, not above four inches 
less in the girth than the chest is. 
Look, ladies, at the waist of the 
Venus, and pray—pray do not pinch 
in your dear little ribs in that odious 
and unseemly way. In a young 
man, a slim waist is very well; and 
if he looks like the Eddystone light- 
house, it is as nature intended him 
to look. A man of certain age may 
be built like a tower, stalwart and 
straight. Then a man’s middle may 
expand from the pure cylindrical to 
the barrel shape; well, let him be 
content. Nothing is so horrid as a 
fat man with a band; an hourglass 
is a most mean and ungracious figure. 
Daniel Lambert is ungracious, but 
not mean. One meets with some 
men who look in their frock-coats 
perfectly sordid, sneaking, and un- 
gentlemanlike, who if you see them 
dressed for an evening have a slim, 
easy, almost fashionable, appearance. 
Set these persons down as fellows of 
poor spirit and milksops. Stiff 
white tyes andwaistcoats, prim straight 
tails, and a gold chain, will give any 
man of moderate lankiness an air of 
factitious gentility; but if you want 
to understand the individual, look at 
him in the daytime ; see him walking 
with his hat on. There is a great 
deal in the build and wearing of hats, 
a great deal more than at first meets 
the eye. I know a man who in a 
particular hat looked so extraor- 
dinarily like a man of property, that 
no tradesman on earth could refuse 
to give him credit. It was one of 
André’s, and cost a guinea and a half 
ready money; but the person in 
question was frightened at the enor- 
mous charge, and afterwards pur- 
chased beavers in the city at the 
cost of seventeen-and-sixpence. And 
what was the consequence? He fell 
off in public estimation, and very 
soon after he came out in his city 
hat it began to be whispered abroad 
that he was a ruined man. 

A blue coat is, after all, the best ; 
but a gentleman of my acquaintance 
has made his fortune by an Oxford 
mixture, of all colours in the world, 
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with a pair of white buckskin gloves. 
He looks as if he had just got off his 
horse, and as if he had three thou- 
sand a-yearin the country. There is 
a kind of proud humility in an Ox- 
ford mixture. Velvet collars, and 
all such gimcracks, had best be 
avoided by sober people. This pa- 
per is not written for drivelling 
dandies, but for honest men. There 
is a great deal of philosophy and 
forethought in Sir Robert Peel's 
dress; he does not wear those white 
waistcoats for nothing. I say that 
O'Connell's costume is likewise that 
of a profound rhetorician, slouching 
and careless as it seems. Lord Mel- 
bourne’s air of reckless, good-hu- 
moured, don’t-care-a-damn-ativeness 
is not obtained without an effort. Look 
at the Duke as he passes along in that 
stern little straight frock and plaid 
breeches ; look at him, and off with 
your hat! How much is there in 
that little grey coat of Napoleon's! 
A spice of clap-trap and dandyism, 
no doubt; but we must remember 
the country which he had to govern. 
I never see a picture of George III. 
in his old stout Windsor uniform 
without feeling a respect; or of 
George IV., breeches and silk stock- 
ings, a wig, a sham smile, a frogged 
frock coat and a fur collar, without 
that proper degree of reverence 
which such a costume should in- 
spire. The coat is the expression of 
the man— énrte guarwy, &c.; and as 
the peach-tree throws out peach- 
leaves, the pear-tree pear ditto, as old 
George appeared invested in the so- 
ber old garment of blue and red, so 
did young George in oiled wigs, fur 
collars, stays and braided surtouts, 
according to his nature. 
* * * * 

Enough—enough ; and may these 
thoughts arising in the writer's mind 
from the possession of a new coat, 
which circumstance caused him to 
think not only of new coats, but of 
old ones, and of coats neither old nor 
new,—and not of coats merely, but 
of men,—may these thoughts so in- 
— answer the purpose for which 
they have been set down on paper, 
and which is not a silly wish to in- 
struct mankind,—no, no; but an 
honest desire to pay a deserving 
tradesman whose confidence supplied 
the garment in question. 

Pentonville, April 25, 1841. 
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I. BONAVENTURE'S PS ALTER, OR ROMISH IDOLATRY. 


WE pointed out at great length in 
a former Number* the rapid strides 
of the Papal religion in this land of 
Scriptural C hristianity, and on that 
occasion we promised to submit a few 
specimens of Roman Catholic doc- 


trine. This promise we proceed to 
redeem. In doing so, for very satis- 
factory reasons, we will offer few 


remarks of our own. Our readers 
will concur with us, after reading our 
documents, that comments are need- 
less. The extracts will speak for 
themselves. We confine ourselves in 
this paper to one single production 
illustrative of Romish idolatry. The 
work we proceed to quote is in black 
letter, exceedingly contracted and 
illuminated, and printed probably 
about 1460, having neither title-page 
nor date. Its title is as follows:— 
Incipit Psalterium Beate Virginis, 
compilatum per Bonaventuram, in 
honorem Genetricis Divini nostri Jesu 


Christi, totius humani generis Salva- 
toris. The volume also contains 


several other documents, 
we will by and by refer. 
From Alban Butler's edition of the 
Lives of the Saints, commended by 
the signatures of the Papal hierarchy 
in Ireland, we extract the following 
account of the saint whose theology, 
as it is his greatest claim to canonisa- 
tion, we are about to explain :— 


to which 


‘** Saint Bonaventure, the great light 
and ornament of the holy order of St. 
Francis, for his extraordinary devotion, 
ardent charity, and eminent skill in sacred 
learning, is surnamed the seraphic doctor. 
He was born at Bagnarea, in Tuscany, 
in the year 1221, of pious parents, named 
John of Fiduzea and Mary Ritelli. He 
was christened by the name of John, but 
afterwards received that of Bonaventure, 
on the following occasion :—In the fourth 
year of he fell so dangerously 
sick that his life was despaired of by the 
physicians. His mother, in excessive 
grief, had recourse to the Almighty Phy- 
sician by earnest praver; and going into 
Umbria, cast herself at the feet of St. 
Francis of Assissium with many tears, 
begging his intercession with God for 
the life of her son. St. Francis was 
moved to compassion by tbe tears of his 
mother, and at his prayer the child re- 


his age, 
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covered so perfect a state of health, that 
he was never known to be sick from that 
time till the illness of which he died. 
The glorious saint at whose petition God 
granted this favour saw himself near the 
end of his mortal course, and, foretelling 
the graces which the divine goodness 
prepared for this child, cried out in a 
prophetic rapture, ‘ O buona ventura !’— 
that is, in English, good luck, whence the 
name of Bonaventure.” 


The same hagiographer proceeds 
to expatiate on the character and 
devotions of this St. Goop Luck in 
the following terms :— 


“He gave on that and every other 
occasion proofs of his tender devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin. When he was 
first made general, he put his order under 
her special patronage. He regulated 
many pious exercises of devotions to her; 
composed his Mirror of the Virgin, setting 
forth her graces, virtues, and preroga- 
tives, with many prayers, which are 
tender and respectful effusions of the 
heart, to implore her intercession. He 
published the praises of the Mother out 
of devotion to the Son, and to extend his 
glory. Pope Clement IV. nominated 
St. Bonaventure archbishop of York; 
being assured how agreeable he would 
be to that church, tothe King of England, 
and his whole kingdom. But St. Bon- 
aventure having first, by earnest prayer, 
begged that God would preserve him 
from so great a danger, went and cast 
himself at the feet of his holiness; and, 
by tears and entreaties, extorted from 
him a discharge from that burden. He 
held a general chapter at Paris in 1266; 
and in the next, which he assembled at 
Assissium, he ordered the triple saluta- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, called the 
Angelos Domini, to be recited every 
evening at six o'clock.” 


To shew, in the next place, how 
truly and heartily the Church of 
Rome affixes her imprimatur on the 
saint, and her seal on his doctrine, 
we quote the following collect from 
the Missal for the use of the laity, 
printed by Dolman, 61 New Bond 
Street, a.p. 1840, and approved and 
signed by the four titulars of Eng- 
land—viz. Thomas, V.A.M.D.; Peter 
Augustin (our old friend, Dr. Baines), 
V.A.W.D.; John, V.A.N.D.; and 
Thomas, V.A.L.D.:— 
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*«* We beseech thee, O Lord, that the 
annual solemnity of Holy Bonaventure, 
thy confessor and bishop, may render us 
acceptable to thy mercy, that by these 
offices of pious expiation, while a blessed 
retribution attends him, he may procure 
for us the gift of thy grace.” 

At p. xxxii., to which the Rubric 
refers us, we find these words :— 

“‘O God, who didst give to thy peo- 
ple blessed Bonaventure as a minister 
of eternal salvation, grant, we beseech 
thee, that we may deserve to have him 
as an intercessor in heaven, whom we 
have had a doctor of life upon earth.” 


Or as in the Roman Missal, pub- 
lished by Keating and Brown :— 

** O God, who didst give Blessed Bon- 
aventure to thy people for a minister of 
eternal salvation, grant, we beseech thee, 
that he who was the instructor of our 
life here on earth may become our in- 
tercessor in heaven.” 


Here, then, we have Bonaventure 
recognised not merely as a saint and 
intercessor, but as a doctor, or teacher, 
or instructor of the lives of Roman 
Catholics. The weight and worth of 
this saint’s instructions no Roman 
Catholic can dispute. He is recognised 
as a teacher on earth and an intercessor 
in heaven. If Romanists approve his 
teaching, we charge on them idolatry 
and blasphemy. If they condemn his 
teaching, we ask how they have 
canonised and beatified him; how 
they refer to him both in the Breviary 
and in the Missal as a teacher and in- 
tercessor ; and, as we will shew, how 
they print and reprint nine editions 
of his work in so many years ? 

We pledge ourselves to fasten on 
the Romish Church not only the 
writings of Bonaventure, but prac- 
tices and principles grossly idola- 
trous. This is a serious charge. Our 
indubitable proofs of her entertain- 
ing persecuting principles have long 
taught us that the Romish church is 
a sanguinary and cruel corporation 
of men, who have laid the mercies of 
Christianity and the sympathies of 
human kind on the altars of their 
god, Moloch. But now we venture 
to say, that we charge on the Romish 


* Psalmus 1, 


Beatus vir qui diligit nomen tuum, 
Maria Virgo: gratia tua animum ejus 
confortabit. , 

Tanquam aquarum fontibus irrigatum 
uber : in eo fructus justitiw propagabis. 
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communion more horrible tenets. 
We pledge ourselves to prove them 
guilty of idolatry—guilty of giving to 
the Virgin Mary that worship which 
is due to God only. They may call 
it hyperdulia, and under this en- 
deavour to escape our charge; but 
we will prove that they give latria 
by name to a cross-beam which they 
christen the cross, and substantially 
and really to the Virgin Mary. 

We challenge the whole Roman 
Catholic Institute to repel our state- 
ment. We bid Daniel Murray, of 
Dublin ; Daniel O'Connell, of Derry- 
nane; and Daniel French, the lay 
vicar apostolic of Hammersmith and 
Kensington—three renowned Daniels 
—to disprove, or even decently excuse, 
the awful blasphemy and idolatry we 
father upon them. 

The best course we can pursue 
will be to illustrate the principles 
held and propagated by the Romish 
church, by giving full and faithful 
extracts from the recognised and au- 
thentic documents on our table. We 
will next meet the objections which 
some priests, more wily than wise, 
have got up on the exposure of their 
black craft and idolatrous practices. 
In this country Popery is in disguise. 
Her wicked and designing priests aim 
at present to make proselytes merely ; 
to gather home power, and wealth, 
and means; and from an undisputed 
throne hereafter, to fulminate her 
curses and impress her unabjured 
idolatry and cherished bloodthirsti- 
ness on many a pining victim. It 
becomes every good man solemnly 
and fearlessly to expose her, to tear 
off the mask, to warn the unwary, 
and to rouse and deepen a spirit of 
sacred resistance in the hearts of our 
Protestant population, which will re- 
press the proud pretensions of an 
Italian priest, and crush the seeds of 
superstition, slavery, and shame in 
so venerated and venerable a land. 

We begin with the Psalms; and 
in doing so, ask the Roman Catholic 
Institute if such is the devotion they 
are anxious to teach us and our off- 
spring ?— 

« Psalm 1. 

Blessed is the man who loveth thy 
name, O Virgin Mary: thy grace shall 
strengthen his heart. — : 

As a fertile watered by the 
streams: thou shalt plant in him the fruits 
of righteousness. 


spot 
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Benedicta tu inter mulieres, per cre- 
dulitatem cordis sancti tui. 

Universas enim foeminas vincis pul- 
chritudine carnis; superas angelos et 
archangelos excellentia sanctitatis. 

Misericordia tua et gratia ubique pre- 
dicatur: Deus operibus manuum tua- 
rum benedixit. Gloria Patri,” &c. 







 Psalmus 2. 


Quare fremuerunt inimici nostri, et 
adversum nos sunt meditati inania? 

Protegat nos dextera tua, mater Dei : 
ut acies terribilis confundens et destru- 
ens eos. 

Venite ad eam qui laboratis et tribu- 
lati estis, et dabit retrigerium animabus 
vestris. 

Accedite ad eam in tentationibus 
vestris, et stabiliet vos serenitas vultus 
ejus. 

Benedicite illam in toto corde vestro ; 
misericordia enim illius plena est terra. 
Gloria Patri,” &c. 





“ Psalmus 3. 

Domina, quid multiplicati sunt qui 
tribulant me? in tempestate tua perse- 
queris et dissipabis eos. 

Dissolve colligationes impietatis nos- 
tre: tolle fasciculos peccatorum nos- 
trorum, 

Miserere mei, Domina, et sana infirmi. 
tatem meam ; tolle dolorem et augustiam 
cordis mei. 

Ne tradas me manibus inimicorum 
meorum: et in die mortis mez conforta 
animam meam, 

Deduc me ad portam salutis: et spiri- 
tum meum redde Factori et Creatori meo. 
Gloria Patri,” &c. 


** Psalmus 4. 


Cum invocarim exaudisti me, Domina; 
et e sublimi solio tuo mei dignata es re- 
eordari. 

A rugientibus leonibus praparatis ad 
escam, et de manibus querentium me, 
liberabit me gratia tua. 

Quoniam benigna est misericordia et 
pietas tua, in omnes qui invocant nomen 
sanctum tuum. 

Benedicta sis, Domina, in eternum ; et 
majestas tua in seeculum. 

Glorificate eam, omnes gentes in virtute 
vestra; et cuncti populi terre, extollite 
maguificentiam ejus. Gloria Patri,” &c. 


« Psalmus 5, 


Verba mea auribus percipe, Domina ; 
et ne avertas a me speciositatem vultus 
me. 

Converte luctum nostrum in gaudium, 
et tribulationem nostram in jubilationem. 
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Blessed art thou among women, for 
the believing disposition of thy sacred 
heart. 

For in the beauty of thy person thou 
surpassest all women; thou excellest 
angels and archangels in the advance- 
ment of holiness. 

Thy mercy and grace are every where 
set forth: and God hath blessed the 
operations of thy hands. Glory be to the 
Father,” &c. 







“ Psalm 2. 

Why do our enemies rage, and imagine 
vain things against us? 

Let thy right band protect us, Mother 
of God : as a terrible God, confounding 
and destroying them. 

Come unto her all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and she will give rest 
unto your souls. 

Come to her in your temptations, and 
the serenity of her countenance shall 
establish you. 

Bless her with your whole heart, for 
the earth is full of her merey. Glory be 
to the Father,” &c. 


« Psalm 3. 


O Lady, how are they increased that 
trouble me? in thy wrath shalt thou 
persecute and scatter them. 

Loosen the bonds of our iniquities: 
remove the burdens of our sins. 

Have mercy upon me, O Lady, and 
heal my infirmities: take away the pain 
and anguish of my heart. 

Deliver me not over unto mine enemies : 
but support my soul in the day of my 
death, 

Conduct me to the gate of salvation : 
and restore my soul to him who hath 
created and made me. Glory be to the 
Father,” &c. 









** Psalm 4. 


Thou hast heard me when I called, O 
Lady; and from thy lofty throne thou 
hast vouchsafed to remember me. 

From roaring lions ready to devour 
me, and from the hands of those who 
seek me, thy grace shall deliver me. 

For thy mercy and tenderness is be- 
neficent, toward all those who cull upon 
thy sacred name. 

Blessed be thou, O Lady, for ever ; 
and thy majesty throughout all ages. 

Glorify her, all ye “Gentiles, in your 
strength; and all ye people of the world, 
extol her grandeur. Glory be to the 
Father,” &c. 


* Psalm 5. 


Hear my words with thine ears, O 
Lady; and turn not away from me the 
beauty of thy countenance. 

Turn my mourning into joy, and my 
sorrow into exultation. 
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Corruant ante pedes nostros inimici 
nostri ; virtute tua eorum capita conte- 
rantur. 

Benedicat te omnis lingua; et nomen 
sanctum tuum confiteatur omnis caro. 

Spiritus enim tuus super mel dulcior ; 


et hwreditas super mel et favum. Gloria 
Patri,” &c. 


** Psalmus 6. 


Domina, me in furore Dei sinas corripi 
me, neque in ira ejus judicari. 

Propter honorem nominis tui, Domina, 
propitietur nobis fructus gloriosi ventris 
tul. 

De porta inferi et de ventre abyssi, tuis 
sanctis precibus libera nos. 

Aperiantur nobis janue sempiterne ; 
ut enarremus in zternum mirabilia tua. 

Quia non mortui neque qui in inferno 
sunt laudabunt te, Domina; sed qui tua 
gratia vitam eternam obtinebunt. Gloria 
Patri,” &c. 


* Psalmus 7. 

Domina mea, in te speravi: de inimicis 
meis libera me, Domina, 

Conclude ora leonis et dentes ejus: 
labia persequentium constringe. 

Non moreris propter nomen tuum, 
facere nobis misericordiam tuam. 

Splendor vultus tui fulgeat super nos, 
ut servetur conscientia nostra apud Al- 
tissimum. 

Si persequatur inimicus animam meam, 
Domina, adjutorio tuo conforter, ne vibret 
gladium suum contrame. Gloria Patri,” 
xc. 


 Psalmus 8. 


Domina, Dominus noster factus est 
frater noster et Salvator noster. 

Ut ignis in rubo et ros in vollere, 
descendit in te 2ternum verbum Dei. 

Spiritu sancto feecundante, obumbravit 
te virtus Altissimi. 

Benedictus sit mundissimus concep- 
tus tuus ; benedictus sit partus tuus vir- 
ginius. 

Benedicta sit munditia carnis tue; 
benedicta sit dulcedo misericordie cor- 
dis tui, Gloria Patri,” &c. 


** Psalmus 9. 


Confitebor tibi, Domina, in toto corde 
meo, et narrabo in populis laudem et 
gloriam tuam. 

Tibi enim debetur gloria, et gratiarum 
actio, et vox laudis. 

Invenient gratiam peccatores apud 
Deum, per te inventricem gratie et 
salutis. 
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Let our enemies fall before our feet ; 
let their heads be bruised by thy power. 

Let every tongue bless thee; and let 
all flesh give thanks unto thy holy name. 

For thy breath is sweeter than honey ; 
and the possession above honey and the 
honeycomb. Glory be to the Father,” 
&e. 


** Psalm 6. 


O Lady, leave me not to be rebuked 
in the indignation of God, nor to be 
judged in his displeasure. 

For the honour of thy name, O Lady, 
let the fruit of thy glorious name be 
propitious to us. 

From the portals of bell and the depths 
of the abyss, deliver us by thy holy 
prayers. 

Let the everlasting doors be opened to 
us; so shall we declare for ever thy 
wondrous deeds. 

For the dead shall not praise thee, 
Lady, neither they that are in hell; but 
they who, through thy grace, shall attain 
everlasting life. Glory be to the Father,” 
&c. 

“ Psalm 7. 


O my Lady, in thee have I put my 
trust: deliver me, O Lady, from mine 
enemies. 

Stop the mouths of the lion, and his 
teeth : close the lips of my persecutors. 

Do not delay, for thy namesake, to 
perform unto us thy mercy. 

Let the brightness of thy face shine 
upon us, that our conscience may be 
kept pure before the Most High. 

if the enemy shall persecute my soul, 
O Lady, let me find support in thy help, 
lest he raise his sword against me. Glory 
be to the Father,” &c. 


** Psalm 8. 


O Lady, our Lord has become our 
brother aud our Saviour. 

As the fire in the bush and the dew 
in the fleece, so descended on thee the 
eternal word of God. 

The Holy Spirit making fruitful, the 
power of the Most High overshadowed 
thee. 

Blessed be thy pure conception ; 
blessed be thy virgin childbirth. 

Blessed be the purity of thy flesh; 
blessed be the sweetness of the mercy of 
thy heart. Glory be to the Father,” &c. 


« Psalm 9. 


I will confess unto thee, O Lady, with 
my whole heart, and tell among the 
people thy praise and glory. 

For unto thee glory is due, and the 
giving of thanks, and the voice of praise. 

Sinners shall find grace with God, 
through the inventress of grace and sal- 
vation. 
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Respirent ad indulgentiam humiles 
penitentes ; sana contritiones cordis 
eorum. 

Io pulchritudine pacis et requie opu- 
lenta ; cibabis nos post laborem peregri- 
nationis nostre. Gloria Patri,” &c. 


** Psalmus 10. 


In Domina confido, propter dulcedi- 
nem misericordiz nominis sui. 

Oculi ejus in pauperem respiciunt, et 
manus ejus ad pupillum et viduam sunt 
extente. 

Exquirite illam a juventute vestra ; 
glorificabit vos ante faciem populorum. 

Misericordia illius nostrorum auferat 
multitudinem peccatorum, et fecundita- 
tem nobis conferat meritorum. 

Extende ad nos brachium tuum, Virgo 
gloriosa ; et ne avertas a nobis gloriosum 
vultum tuum. Gloria Patri,” &c. 


** Psalmus 11. 


Salvum me fac, Mater pulchre delec- 
tionis, fons clementiz, et dulcedo pietatis. 

Gyrum terra sola circuis, ut sub- 
venias invocantibus te. 

Pulchre sunt viz tue, et semite tux 
pacific. 

In te refulget species castitatis, 
justitia, et splendor veritatis. 

Amicta solari lumine sicut vestimento ; 
duodecim stellarum corona rutilans radi- 
anti. Gloria Patri,” &c. 


lumen 


*« Psalmus 12. 


Usquequo, Domina, oblivisceris me, 
et non liberas in die tribulationis? 

Usquequo exaltabitur inimicus meus 
super me! potentia virtutis tue contere 
ipsum. 

Aperi oculos misericordie tux, ne 
inimicus noster adversus nos prevaleat. 

Magnificamus te gratia inventricem, 
per quam szcula reparantur. 

Exaltata super choros angelorum ante 
thronum Dei, ora pro nobis. Gloria 
Patri,” &c. 


“ Psalmus 18. 

Celienarrant gloriam tuam ; et unguen- 
torum tuorum fragrantia in gentibus est 
dispersa. 

Respirate ad illam, perditi peccatores ; 
et perducet vos ad indulgentia portum. 

In hymnis, et psalmis, et canticis, pul- 
sate viscera ejus, et stillabit vobis gra- 
tiam dulcedinis sue. 

Glorificate eam, justi ante thronum 
Dei, quia fructu ventris ejus estis jus- 
titiam operat. 
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[August, 


Let the humble penitents breathe after 
indulgence, heal thou the bruises of their 
hearts. 

Thou art rich in the beauty of peace 
and in rest; thou shalt refresh us after 
the labour of our pilgrimage. Glory be 
to the Father,” &c. 


“* Psalm 10. 


In the Lady put I my trust, for the 
sweetness of the mercy of her name. 

Her eyes consider the poor, and her 
hands are extended to the orphan and 
the widow. 

O seek after her from youth ; she will 
glorify you before the face of the world. 

Let her mercy take away the multi- 
tude of our sins, and confer upon us an 
abundance of merits. 

Stretch forth thine arm unto us, glori- 
ous Virgin; and turn not avray from 
us thy glorious face. Glory be to the 
Father,” &c. 

* Psalm 11. 

Save me, O Mother of exquisite de- 
light, fountain of mercy, and sweetness 
of piety. 

Thou alone encompasseth the circuit 
of the earth, that thou mayest succour 
them that cry unto thee. 

Thy ways are fuir, and thy paths 
peaceful. 

In thee shines the beauty of chastity, 
the light of righteousness, and splendour 
of truth. 

Thou art clad with sun-light as with 
a garment; sparkling with the radiant 
wreath of the twelve stars. Glory he to 
the Father,” &c. 

Psalm 12 

How long wilt thou forget me, O 
Lady, and not deliver me in the day of 
my tribulation ? 

How long shalt mine enemy exult 
over me? Oh, crush him with the power 
of thy strength ! 

Open the eyes of thy mercy, that our 
adversary prevail not against us. 

We magnify thee, the inventress of 
grace, by w hom the world is restored. 

Oh, thou that art exa'ted above the 
angelic choirs, plead for us before the 
throneofGod! Glory betothe Father,” &c. 


*« Psalm 18. 


The heavens declare thy glory ; and 
the fragrance of thy ointments is diffused 
among the nations. 

Breathe after her, ye lost sinners ; and 
she shall lead you to the haven of her 
indulgence. 

Apply to the bowels of her mercies 
with hymns, and psalms, and canticles ; 
and she will drop on you the grace of 
her sweetness. 

Glorify her, ye righteous, before the 
throne of God, for ye have worked out 
righteousness by the fruit of her womb. 
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Laudate eam, ceeli ceelorum ; et nomen 
ejus glorificet omnis terra. Gloria Patri,” 
&c. 

« Psalmus 21. 

Deus, Devs meus, respiciat in me 
meritis tuis, Virgo semper Maria. 

Domina mea, clamavi ad te per diem 
et noctem, et fecisti cum servo tuo mi- 
sericordiam tuam. 

Quia ego speravi in misericordia tua: 
sempiternum a me opprobrium abstulisti, 


At the close of the Psalms, and 
immediately: after the Te Deum, 
which we will give presently, there 
is a new version of the Athanasian 
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Let the heaven of heavens praise her ; 
and let all the earth glorify her name. 
Glory be to the Father,” &c, 

* Psalm 21, 
Let God, my God, regard me for the 
sake of thy merits, O ever Virgin Mary. 

Oh, my Lady! I bave cried unto thee 
day and night, and thou hast performed 
thy mercy unto thy servant. 

‘Because I have hoped in thy mercy : 
thou hast removed from me everlasting 
shame. 


creed, not likely to be more palat- 
able to those who dislike that vener- 
able document than its more ortho- 
dox form :— 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


** Quicunque vult salvus esse, ante 
omnia opus est ut teneat de Maria firmam 
fidem ; quam nisi quisque integram in- 
violatamque servaverit, absque dubio in 
zternum peribit. [psa sola virgo manens 
peperit. Sola cunctas hereses interemit. 
Confundatur et erubescat Judeus, qui 
dicit Christum ex Josephi semine esse 
natum. Confundatur Manicheus, qui 
dicit Christum fictum bhabere corpus. 
Palleat omnis qui hoc ipsum aliunde 
quam de Maria dicit assumpsisse. Hee 
est fides de Maria Virgine; quam nisi 
quisque fideliter firmiterque crediderit, 
salvus esse non poterit.” 


* Psalmus 130. 


De profundis clamavi ad te, Domina. 
Fiant aures tue intendentes in vocem 
laudis et glorificationis mex. Libera 
me de manu adversariorum meorum,” 
&e. &e. 


* Te Deum. 


Te Matrem Dei laudemus, te Mariam 
virginem profitemur. Te Eterni Patris 
spousam omnis terra veneratur. ‘Tibi 
omnes angeli et archangeli, tibi throni et 
principatus fideliter deserviunt. Tibi 
omnes potestates et omnes virtutes ceeli 
celorum et universe dominationes obe- 
diunt, Tibi omnes chori, tibi cherubim 
et seraphim exultanter assistunt. Tibi 
omnis angelica creatura incessabili voce 
proclamat, Sancta, Sancta, Sancta Maria, 
Dei Genetrix, mater et virgo. Pleni 
sunt ceeli et terra majestatis gloria 
fructus ventris tui. Te gloriosus apo- 
stolorum chorus sui Creatoris matrem 
collaudant. Te beatorum martyrum cetus 
candidatus Christi genetricem glorificat. 
Te gloriosus confessorum  exercitus 

VOL. XXIV. NO. CXL. 


“‘ Whoever wishes to be saved, it is 
necessary above all things that he hold a 
firm faith concerning Mary; which, 
unless every one keep whole and in- 
violate, without doubt he will perish for 
ever, She is the only woman that re. 
mained a virgin, and yet brought forth, 
She alone destroys all heresies. May the 
Jew be confounded and blush, who says 
that Christ was born of the seed of 
Joseph. May the Manichean be con- 
founded, who says that Christ had the 
semblance of a body. May every one 
be ashamed who says that he assumed 
this body otherwise than from Mary. 
This is the faith respecting the Virgin 
Mary ; which, unless every one faithfully 
and firmly believe, he cannot be saved,.”’ 


« Psalm 130. 


From the depths have I cried unto thee, 
O Lady. Let thine ears be attentive to 
the voice of my praise and glorification of 
thee. Deliver me from the hand of mine 
adversaries,” &c. &c. 


“ The Te Deum. 


We praise thee as the Mother of God, 
we profess thee, Mury a virgin. All 
the earth doth worship thee as the spouse 
of the Eternal Fatber. ‘Thee all angels, 
thee thrones and principalities faithfully 
serve. ‘Thee all the powers and virtues 
of the highest heavens and all empires 
obey. Thee all the choirs, thee cherubim 
and serapbim joyfully stand by. To thee 
every angelic creature incessantly cries, 
Holy, Holy, Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
a mother and yet a virgin. ‘The heavens 
and the earth are full of the majesty of 
the glory of the fruit of thy womb. The 
glorious company of the apostles praise 
thee as the mother of their Creator. The 
white-robed assembly of the blessed mar- 
tyrs glorify thee as the mother of Christ. 

Q 
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Trinitatis templum appellat. Te sanc- 
tarum virginum chorea amabilis virgini- 
tatis et humilitatis exemplum predicat. 
Te tota celestis curia reginam honorat. 
Te per universam orbem ecclesia in- 
vocando concelebrat, matrem divine ma- 
jestatis, venerandam te veram regis 
celestis puerperam, sanctam quoque dul- 
cem et piam. Tu angelorum domina. 
Tu paradisi janua. Tu scala regni ceeles- 
tis, et glorie tu thalamus. Tu arca 
pietatis et gratia. Tu vena misericordia. 
Tu spousa et mater Regis Eterni. Tu 
templum et sacrarium Spiritus Sancti. 
Totius beatissime Trinitatis nobile tri- 
clinium. ‘Tu mediatrix Dei et hominum, 
amator mortalium, ccelestium illuminator. 
Tu pugnantium advocata, pauperum ju- 
vatrix, et refugium peccatorum. Tu 
erogatrix munerum, sequatrix ac terror 
demonum et superborum. ‘Tu mundi 
domina, cali regina. Post Deum sola 
spes nostra. ‘Tu salus te invocantium, 
portus naufragantium, miserorum sola. 
tium, penitentium refugium. Tu mater 
omnium beatorum, gaudium plenum post 
Deum omnium supernorum civium sola- 
tium. ‘Tu promotrix justorum et grega- 
trix errantium, promissio patriarcharum. 
Tu veritas prophetarum, preconium et 
doctrix apostolorum, magistra evange- 
listarum. Tu fortitudo martyrum, exem- 
plar confessorum, honor et festivitas vir- 
ginum. ‘Tu ad liberandum exulem ho- 
minem filium Dei suscepisti in utere. 
Per te expugnato hoste antiquo sunt 
aperta fidelibus regna celorum. ‘lu cum 
filio tuo sedes in gloria Patris. Tu 
Christum pro nobis rogas, Virgo Maria, 
quem nos ad judicandum credimus esse 
venturum. ‘Te ergo poscimus nobis tuis 
famulis subvenire, qui pretioso sanguine 
filii tui redempti sumus. Eterna fac, 
pia Virgo, cum sanctis tuis nos gloria 
numerari. Salvum fac populum tuum ut 
simus participes hereditatis filii tui. Et 
rege nos et custode nos in eternum. 
Per singulos dies, O pia, te salutamus 
et laudare te cupimus in eternum mente 
et voce. Dignare, dulcis Maria, nunc et 
semper sine delicto servare. Miserere 
nobis, pia, miserere nobis. Fiat miseri- 
cordia tua magna nobiscum, quod in te, 
Virgo Maria, confidimus. In te, dulcis 
Maria, speramus nos ; defendas in eter- 
num. ‘Te decet laus, te decet imperium, 
Tibi virtus et gloria in secula seculorum. 
Amen.” 
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Thee the glorious army of confessors ad- 
dress as the temple of the Trinity. 
Thee the lovely band of holy virgins 
set forth as the pattern of virginity and 
humility. Thee the whole court of hea- 
ven honours as their queen. ‘Thee the 
church celebrates throughout the whole 
world by invoking thee as the mother of 
the divine majesty, as the adorable bearer 
of the heavenly king, as holy, sweet, and 
pious. ‘Thou art “the lady of angels, 
Thou art the gate of paradise. Thou 
art the ladder of the heavenly kingdom, 
Thou art the bed of glory. Thou art the 
ark of piety and of grace. Thou art the 
vein of mercy. ‘Thou art the spouse and 
mother of the King Eternal. ‘Thou art 
the temple and sacristy of the Holy Spirit. 
Thou «rt the noble triclinium [a couch 
for three persons] of the blessed Trinity. 
Thou art the mediatrix of God and men, 
the lover of mortals, and the enlightener 
of immortals. Thou art the advocate of 
warriors, the assistant of the poor, the 
refuge of sinners, Thou obtainest gifts. 
Thou art the destruction and the terror 
of demons and of the haughty. Thou 
art the lady of the world, queen of hea- 
ven. After God, thou art our only hope. 
Thou art the salvation of them that in- 
voke thee, a harbour to the shipwrecked, 
the comfort of the wretched, the refuge 
of penitents. Thou art the mother of all 
saints, and, after God, the plenary joy of 
all the heavenly citizens. Thou pro- 
motest the just, and gatherest home the 
erring. ‘hou art the truth of the pro- 
phets, the herald and teacher of apostles, 
the mistress of evangelists. Thou art the 
courage of martyrs, the model of con. 
fessors, the honour and festivity of vir- 
gins. ‘Thou didst receive in thy womb 
the Son of God, in order to deliver exiied 
man. Through thee the old enemy being 
routed, the gates of heaven were flung 
open to the faithful. Thou with thy Son 
sittest in the glory of the Father. Do 
thou pray to Christ for us, whom we 
believe comes to be our judge, O Virgin 
Mary. We therefore beseech thee to 
aid thy servants, who are redeemed with 
the precious blood of thy Son. Grant, 
O pious Virgin, that we may be num- 
bered with thy saints in glory everlasting. 
Save thy people, and make us partakers 
of the inheritance of thy Son. Both go- 
vern us and keep us for ever. Day by 
day we honour thee, and desire with 
mind and vvice to praise thee for ever. 
Be pleased, O sweet Mary, to keep us 
without sin now and for ever. Have 
mercy upon us, O pious Lady, have 
mercy upon us. Let thy great mercy 
lighten upon us, because we put our 
trust in thee, O Virgin Mary. In thee, 
O sweet Mary, we hope ; defend us for 
ever. Praise and empire become thee. 
To thee be virtue and glory for ever and 
ever. Amen, 
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After reading this gross and blas- 
phemous perversion of one of the 
most ancient and beautiful hymns of 
praise in the Catholic church, the 
reader will perhaps ask, If these 
dreadful blasphemies and idolatry 
are recognised still, and in the nine- 


teenth century, in the Romish 
church? We answer, Yes. Not 
only are these very blasphemies 


sanctioned and authorised by the 
papal authorities at Rome, but the 
whole Psalter also. We have now 
on our table a republication of the 
Psalter of Bonaventure and the Te 
Deum in Italian, under the highest 
authority ; and of so popular a cha- 
racter is this blasphemous production, 
that it has actually gone through 
eight editions in four years. The 
title of this work, which puts a stop 
to all future abjurations of Bona- 
venture’s Psalter on the part of 
Anglican Papists, is as follows :— 
“'Tributo Quotidiano di affettuose 
preghiere et Lodi per ciascun Giorno 
della settimana Alla Immacolata 
Madre Di Dio Madre di Miseri- 
cordia e Refugio de Peccatori, Maria 
S.S. on de godere del materno suo 
patrocinio in ogni di della, vita e 
speiralmente negli estremi Bisogni 
della morte tratte dalle opere Del 
Seraf. D. S. Bonaventura con breve 
e utilissimo per assistere alla S. mes- 
sa e visitare la via crucis ed altre 
aggiunse. Roma. Vendibile nella 
Libreria Marini Piazza del Collegio 
Romano N. 4. 1836.” 

At the end of the work is the 
Papal and archiepiscopal authority 
thus :—* Rermmprimator Fr. Angelus 
V. Modena S.P. M.S.” And also: 
“ Remprimatur A. Piatti, Archiep. 
Trapez. Vicesg.” 

On the cover of this extraordinary 
document is the following descrip- 
tion :—* Tributo di Lodi e preghiere 
per ciascun giorno della settimana 
Alla dispensatrice di tutte le Grazie 
Maria Immacolata Madre Di Dio :— 

‘ Dolce Maria speranza mia 
Chi mai scordarsi potra di te? 
Abbi O Regina pieta di me.’ 

Epizione VIII. Romana. 
Roma Topografia Marini 1836.” 


With this document before us, 
printed under the superintendance 
and authority of Pope Gregory XVL., 
circulated in Rome ina popular shape 
and at a low price, and so much liked 
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and used that before the year 1837 it 
had reached eight editions, we must 
see that the attempt made by Father 
Butler, and other Popish Jesuits in 
this country, to disprove the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the blas- 
phemous Psalter of the Virgin, is most 
hopeless. ‘To shew how faithfully 
and fully the idolatry of that hoary 
blasphemer, Bonaventure, is pre- 
served, we transfer to our pages the 
first psalm in Italian, as we have 
already given it in the original 
Latin :— 
** Salmo 1. 

Beato é quelle’ uomo che nutre affetto 
di devozione pel vostro nome, O Maria: 
giacche il favor vostro portera conforto 
al suo spirito. 

E quasi in giardino da fresca fonte in 
affiato propagherete in lui l'eletto frutto 
di giustizia. 

Benedetta voi siete infra le donne: 
per la fede che regna nel vostro cuore. 

L’amabilita del vostro aspetto supera in 
verita quella d’ogni terrena creatura— 
Valtezza della vostra santita quella sor- 
passa degli angioli et degli arcangeli. 

La vostra misericordia e grazia onde 
siete ricolma si celebrano per tutto il 
mondo con somme lodi.” 


** Salmo 94.” 


For the 95th Psalm, according to 
the numbering of the authorised 
version, or the 94th, according to 
the Douay or Romish version, we 
find the followi ing :— 


‘* Venite, O anime devote, e selleviamo 
lieti il cuor nostro, o Maria, salutiamo 
con voci di giubilo la Vergine nostra 
salvezza. 

Preveniamo l’aurora per presentarci 
al di Lei cospetto con gioja ed esaltia- 
mone con lieti canti le glorie. 

Venite, adoriamolo prostesi umilimente 
a suoi piedi: e con lagrime di dolore 
chieggiamole di nostre colpe il perdono. 

Ah impetrateci, o Signora, piena re- 
missione dei nostri peccati: siate voi 
nostra avocata al divin tribunale. 

Ricevete nel finir della vita le nostre 
anime e introducetele nel regno di eterna 
pace.” 


At the close of this production 
there are a few formulas of idolatrous 
worship addressed to St. Joseph. 
Having transferred the richest epi- 
thets of the Son of God, the supreme 
and inalienable attributes of the 
Everlasting, to a poor sinner, who, 
in the language of Augustine, was 
more honoured in having conceived 
the Son of God in her heart than in 
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her womb, his present holiness, Pope 
Gregory X VL., proceeds to teach his 
Italian “subjects how they shall wor- 
ship Joseph with the residue of those 
affections and confidence which they 
have reposed in the Virgin. At 
p- 112 we read as follows :— 


“* Divoti Affetti sui dolori e allegrezze 
del Patr. 8. Giuseppe ed altre orazioni. 

Vi compatisco purissimo sposa di 
Maria, caro S. Giuseppe pel dolore che 
vi afflisse quando steste perplesso di ab- 
bandonare la vostra illibatissima sposa : 
ma ne foste subito consolato dall’ angelo 
che vi svelo il mistero dell’ incarnazione : 
ne lodo e benedico la SS. Trinita sup- 
plicandovi ad ottenermi ima santa vita 
ed una santa morte. Giuseppe all’ agonia, 
mi assisti con Gest, e con Maria, 

Vi compatisco esemplare di ogni 
santita glorioso Patriarca Giuseppe pel 
dolore che trapasso l’anima vostra quando 
smarriste Gest, ma grande fu la vostra 
allegrezza ritrovandolo dopo tre giorni 
nel tempio : ne lodo e benedico la SS, 
Trinita e vi suppiico ad ottenermi piut- 
tosto la morte che perdere la grazia di 
Dio, ma se per la mia miseria la perdessi 
fate che subito la ritrovi mediante una 
buona e santa confessione per quindi go- 
dere con voi in cielo. Gloria. Giuseppe 
all’agonia, mi assisti con Gesu, e con 
Maria. 

V. Ora pro nobis, S. Joseph. 

R. Ut digni efficiamur promissionibus 
Christi.” 


We now present the litany in 
Italian, as translated under the aus- 
pices of the present pope, from the 
original Latin. 


** Cantico di S. Bonaventura alla 
B. V ergine. 


Voi lodiamo, o Maria, qual Madre di 
Dio: i vostri pregi di Madre e Vergine 
confessiamo e reverenti adoriamo. 

A voi la terra tutta si prostra ossequi- 
osa: come a Figlia augusta dell’ eterno 
Genitore. 

A voi gli angeli tutti e gli arcangeli : 
a voi e tronie principati prestano fedel 
servizio. 

A voi tutte le podesta e le celesti virtu : 
e tutte insierne le dominazioni rispettosa- 
mente obbdiscono. 

I cori tutti degli angeli, i cherubini, 
e i serafini assistono esultanti al vostro 
trono. 

A vostro onore ogni angelica Creatura 
fa resuonare le melodiose sue veci a voi 
cantando incessantemente. 

Santa, santa, santa voi siete, o Maria, 
Madre di Dio, Madre insieme e Vergine. 

Li cielo e la terra riempiuti sono dalla 
Maesta e dalla Gloria del Frutto eletto 
del vostro casto seno. 
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Voi esalta il glorioso coro de i santi 
apostoli come Madre del lor Creatore. 

Voi glorifica il candido ceto de beati 
martiri come quella che deste alla luce 
Cristo Immacolato Agnello. 

Voi l’inclita schiera de confessori de- 
canta, tempio vivo appellandovi della 
santa Trinita. 

Voi le sante Vergine in amabile coro 
encomiano, come perfetta esemplare di 
verginal candore ed umilta. 

Voi la corte tutta celeste come sua 
regina onora e venera. 

Voi per tutto l’orbe invocando la santa 
Chiesa glorifica proclamandovi. 

Madre augusta della Maesta divina. 

Veneranda Madre che deste veramente 
in luce il Re del cielo Madre altresi santa 
e dolce e pia. 

Voi siete la Donna Sovrana degli 
angeli voi la porta del paradiso. 

Voi sa scala del celeste regno, e della 
gloria beata. 

Voi il talamo dello sposa divino : voi 
l'arca preziosa di pieta e di grazia. 

Voi sorgente di misericordia: voi 
sposa insieme e madre del Re de secoli. 

Voi tempio e sacrario del Santo Spi- 
rito: voi nobile recetto di tutta l’'Augus- 
tissima Triada, 

Voi mediatrice possente fra Dio, e gli 
uomini amorevole a noi mortali, dispen- 
sutrice de celesti lumi. 

Voi fortezza de combattenti avvocata 
pietosa de poveri, e refugio de’ peccatori. 

Voi distributrice de’ superni doni : 
voi sterminatrice invitta e terror de’ de- 
moni e de’ superbi. 

Voi padrona del mondo, regina del 
cielo; voi dopo Dio unica nostra speranza. 

Voi siete la salvezza di che vin voca 
porto de’ naufraghi sollievo de’ miseri, 
asilo de’ moribondi. 

Voi Madre di tutti gli eletti in cui 
ritrovano dopo Dio il pieno lor gaudio : 
voi la consolazione de tutti i beati citta- 
dini del cielo. 

Voi promotrice dei guisti alla gloria 
racoglitrice de’ miseri erranti promessa 
gia da Dio ai santi patriarchi. 

Voi luce di vereta ai profeti ministra 
di sapienza agli apostoli maestra agli 
evangelisti. 

Voi infonditrice d’intrepidezza ai mar- 
tiri essemplare di ogni virtu ai confessori 
ornamento e gioja alle vergine, 

Voi per salvare gli esuli mortali da 
morte eterna: accoglieste nell’ utero 
verginale il divin figlio. 

Per voi fu, che dabellato l'antico ser- 
pente, riaprissi a fedeli l’eterno regno. 

Voi col vostro divin figlio vi assdete 
in cielo alla destra del padre, 

Deh! Voi, o Vergine Maria, per noi 
sup plicate lo stes o divin figlio: il quale 
noi crediamo dovere esser? un giorno il 
nostro giudice. 
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Il vostro soccorso adunque imploriamo 
nei vostri servi redenti gio col prezioso 
sangue del vostro figliuolo. De fate, o 
pietosa Vergine, che giunger possiamo 
ancor noi coi santi vostri a godere il 
premio dell’ eterna gloria. 

Salvate il vostro popolo, o Signora, on 
de entriamo a parte della eredita del 
vostro figliuolo. 

Voi reggeteci col vostro santi consiglio 
e custoditeci per la beata eternita. 

In tutti i giorni di nostra vita: noi 
vogliamo, o pietosa Madre, tributarvi 
i nostri ossequi. 

E bramiamo cantar le vostre lodi per 
tutta l’eternita cella nostra mente et colla 
nostra voce. 

Degnatevi, o dolce Madre Maria, di 
serbarci immuni ora e per sempre da 
ogni peccato, 

Abbiate di noi pieta, o buona Madre, 
abbiate di noi pieta. 

Operi sempre in noi la vostra grande 
misericordia : giacche in voi gran Ver- 
gine Maria, riposta abbiamo la fiducia 
nostra. 

Si in voi speriamo, o Maria cara nostra 
Madre, difendeteci voi in eterno. Lode ed 
imperio a voi si conviene, o Maria. A voi 
virtu e gloria per tutti i secoli de secoli. 
E cosi sia.” 


At the close of the litany,* there 
is presented a prayer, in which the 
worshipper presents the precious 
blood of the Saviour, in order to se- 
cure the gift of being able to propa- 
gate the devotions contained in Bona- 
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venture inevery tongue, and through- 
out the whole world. It is as fol- 
lews :— 

‘* Per impegnare Iddio a far viepiu pro- 
pagare l'uso di questo libretto si faccia 
di cuore la sequente. 

Eterno Padre Io unito a tutta la corte 
celeste e a tutte le anime giuste presenti 
e future vi offro il sangue preziosissimo 
di Gest Cristo in ringraziamento come 
se aveste conceduto il dono della propa- 
gazione di questa divozione in tutte le 
lingue in tutte il mondo e sempre con 
pienezza di frutto.” 


We know for certain that “ tutta 
la corte celeste,” and “tutte le anime 
giuste,” are much better employed. 
We only pray that Pope Gregory 
XVI. may cease also to be an idola- 
ter, and learn to be a Christian. 

After these specimens, instinct with 
fearful idolatry, and as our readers 
will suppose with the very quint- 
essence of heathen idolatry, it may 
be thought that even the perverse 
ingenuity of Popery can go no fur- 
ther. This is a too charitable suppo- 
sition. That beautiful and holy com- 
position the Lrrany is also alienated 
from its High and Divine Object, and 
applied and addressed to the Virgin! 
As it would occupy too much space 
to give it all, we will give the close 
of this idolatrous document :— 


The Romish Litany. 


“ Propitia esto, parce nobis, Domina. 
Libera nos, Domina, Ab omni malo 
libera nos, Domina. Ab omni mala 
temptatione libera nos, Domina. Ab ira 
et indignatione Dei libera nos, Domina. 
A periclitatione et desperatione libera 
nos, Domina. A superbia precipitante, 
ab avaritia devastante, a peccato ire et 
invidie cruciante, a carnis temptatione 
undique agitante, a peccato gule et 
castrunargie commaculante, ab incursu 
hostis malignantis libera nos, Domina. 

Per dulcorem et gaudium divini Christi 
incarnatione, per dolorem et angustiam 
de illius passione, per gaudium et mira- 
culum de illius resurrectione, libera nos, 
Domina. Per fidem tuam et Spiritus 
Sancti missione, per gaudium et letitiam 
de illius ascensione, libera nos, Domina. 
Per gaudium et letitiam de tua corona- 
tione, libera nos, Domina. In mortis hora, 
devastante in J udicis districto examine, ab 
inferim horribili cruciamine, libera nos, 
Domina. 


** Be propitious to us; spare us, O 
Lady. Deliver us, O Lady. From all 
evil deliver us, O Lady. From all evil 
temptation deliver us, O Lady. From 
the anger and the wrath of God, from 
danger and despair, deliver us, O Lady. 
From overbearing pride and devastating 
avarice, from the tormenting sin of anger 
and envy, from the temptation of the 
flesh on all sides disturbing us, from 
the polluting sin of gluttony, and from 
the assault of the malignant enemy, 
deliver us, O Lady. 

By thy grief and joy at the incarna- 
tion of the divine Christ, by thy grief 
and anguish at his passion, by thy joy 
and the miracle of his resurrection, 
deliver us, O Lady. Through thy faith, 
and by the sending of the Holy Spirit, 
by thy rejoicing and joy at his ascension, 
deliver us, O Lady. In the hour of 
death, in the strict trial of the Judge, 
frum the horrible torment of the damned, 
deliver us, O Lady. 





* The reader bas thus merely to paste the name of the Virgin over the name Gop 
and Lorp, and he has the present pope’s Te Deum,— the sort of theology to which 


the Roman Catholic Institute would win us. 
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Peccatores te rogamus audire nos ut 
sanctam ecclesiam, piissima Domina, con- 
servare digneris te. Rogamus ut justis 
gloriam, peccatoribus gratiam impetrare 
digneris ; ut tribulatis consolationem, 
captivis liberationem impetrare digneris ; 
ut famulos et famulas tibi devote ser- 
vientes consolari digneris; ut populum 
Christianum filii tui pretioso sanguine 
redemptum conservare digneris. Ut 
cunctis fidelibus defunctis requiem zter- 
nam donare digneris te rogamus. Mater 
Dei, te rogamus. Filia Dei, te rogamus. 
Mater carissima, Domina nostra, miserere 
nobis, et dona nobis perpetuam pacem.” 









The preface to the edition of the 
Psalter on our table, we may also ob- 
serve, is perfectly horrific. It is as 
follows :— 


“ Gloria in excelsis Deo, et gratiarum 
actio et vox laudis, qui nunc per pro- 
phetica ministeria, nunc per oracula 
de ceclis lapsa, nunc per lectionem evan- 
gelicam, nunc per apostolicam turbam, 
multiplane multisque modis ad honorem 
Virginis Maria, regine colorum ac an- 
gelorum, sincerissime nos invitat et in- 
citat, ut per ipsius sancta merita omni 
acceptione dignissima ex infernorum 
claustris arreptos angelica militiz nos 
ascribat.” 

“Glory in the highest, and thanks- 
giving and the voice of praise unto 
God, who at one time by the ministry of 
prophets, at another time by oracles from 
heaven, and at another time by the apos- 
tolic college, on various occasions and in 
various ways most earnestly invites and 
urges us to the honour of the Virgin 
Mary, the queen of heaven and of angels, 
that by ber merits, and most worthy of 
all acceptance, He may snatch us from 
the gates of hell, and enrol us among the 
angelic host.”—Page 1. 


Eheujam satis ! 

It has been lately attempted, as 
we remarked, by Roman Catholic 
priests, ashamed of so large a mani- 
festation of their idolatrous practices 
having appeared before the people 
are ripe enough to receive it, to shew 
that the Psalter of Bonaventure is 
not a genuine document. In the 
work by the Rev. Alban Butler, en- 
titled The Lives of the Saints, printed 
by Coyne, Dublin, 1833, and recom- 
mended by the signatures of all the 
archbishops and bishops of the popish 
hierarchy in Ireland, the following 
note makes its appearance :— 


“The Psalter of the Blessed Virgin 
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We sinners do beseech thee to hear 
us, that thou wilt be pleased to preserve 
thy holy church, O most pious Lady. 
Be pleased to obtain glory for the just, 
grace for sinners, comfort to the afflicted, 
freedom to the captives. Be pleased to 
comfort thy servants who devoutly serve 
thee ; to preserve the Christian people 
redeemed by the precious blood of thy 
Son. Be pleased to grant to all the 
faithful departed eternal rest. Mother 
of God, we beseech thee to hear us. 
O daughter of God, we beseech thee to 
hear us. O most dear mother, our Lady, 
have mercy upon us, and give to us 
eternal peace.” 





is fulsely ascribed to St. 
and uaworthy to bear bis name. 
Fabricius in Biblioth. Med. 
mine and Labbé de Script. Eccl. Nat. 


3onaventure, 
(See 
A:tat., Bellar. 


Alexander, Hist, Eccl. Sec.) The Vati- 
can edition of the works of St. Bonaven- 
ture was begun by an order of Sixtus V., 
and completed in 1588. It consists of 
eight volumes in folio. The two first 
contain his commentaries on the holy 
scriptures ; the third, his sermons and 
panegyrics; the fourth and fifth, his 
comments on the Master ofthe Sentences ; 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth, his lesser 
treatises, of which some are doctrinal, 
others regard the duties of a religious 
state, others general subjects of piety, 
especially the mysteries of Christ and 
the Blessed Virgin. Most of these have 
run through several separate editions. 
All his works have been reprinted ut 
Mentz and Lyons ; and in quarto in four- 
teen volumes, at Venice, in 1751.’ 


With the aid ofa valuable reply 
to this, published during our investi- 
gations of the subject, entitled the 
Psalter of the Blessed Virgin, illus- 
trated by Extracts from the Works of 
Ecclesiastical Writers, by R. King, 
A.B.,8.T.C.D., we have examined the 
references to which the high authori- 
rities of Irish popery appeal, and we 
do not hesitate to say, that two of the 
references prove nothing, and the 
other two prove the very opposite. 
Let us try. The first reference is to 
Fabricius. We give Latin and Eng- 


lish :-— 


‘*Si ergo et doctus vis esse et devotus, 
Bonaventura opusculis esto intensus, 
qua sunt—Super Sententias; Brevilo- 
quium, Soliloquium ; Itinerarium Mentis 
in Deum ; Lignum Vite, &c. Alia insuper 
nonnulla edidit, que ad notitiam meam 
non venerunt.” 

If, therefore, you desire to be both 
learned and pious, give your attention to 
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the following works of Bonaventure: On 
Sentences; A Short Discourse and Soli- 
loquy ; the Mind's Path to God; the Tree 
of Life, &c. He published also some 
other works, which have not come to 
my knowledge. 


Does this prove, according to the 
assertion of Alban Butler, counter- 
signed by the popish bishops, that 
the Psalter of the Virgin is a forgery ? 
No; the writer in the Bibliotheca, 
who is Johannes Trithemius, gives 
the list he was personally familiar 
with, and ingenuously adds, that 
there were other works of the saint 
unknown to him. Here, then, is no 
disproof; on the contrary, the pre- 
sumption from this document is, that 
among the other works not known to 
him were the Psalter and the Specu- 
lum B. Virginis, which last Butler al- 
lows to be genuine, but which Fabri- 
cius omits. The next writer referred 
toin the disclaimer of Butler and his 
patrons is Bellarmine. We refer to 
this celebrated cardinal as directed ; 
and, to the deep shame of these men, 
we find Bellarmine, so far from ex- 
cluding, directly recognising, the Psal- 
ter of Bonaventure ! 


** De Sancto Bonaventura, 1265. 

‘Vir fuit sanctissimus et doctissimus, 
et multa scripsit que Rome edita sunt 
jussu Sixti V. Pontificis, in octo tomos 
distributa. Sexto tomo continentur prima 
et secunda pars opusculorum, videlicet 
prima pars que est:—De Reductione 
Artium ad Theologiam ; Breviloquium, 
Centiloquium Secunda Pars ; Psavrerium 
B. Vircrinis masus; PsavTerium Fjus- 
DEM Minus; Speculum de Laudibus 
B. Marie.”—Liber Bellarmini de Scrip. 
Eccl. Lugd. 1613. 

Concerning St. Bonaventure. 

He was a man most holy and learned, 
and wrote numerous works, which were 
published at Rome, by order of Pope 
Sixtus V.,and divided into eight volumes, 
In the sixth volume are contained the 
first and second part of bis work, consist- 
ing of the following: —The Resolution of 
of the Arts into Theology ; The Hundred 
Sayings ; Tue Greater PsaLTER OF THE 
Briessep Vircin; Tue Smarren Psar- 
ren ; The Mirror of the Blessed Virgin. 


In this reference to which Father 
Butler and the Romanists have car- 
ried us, calculating on our ignorance 
or our indifference, we find a proof of 
their “speaking lies in hypocrisy,” 
and of the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the Psalter. 


Bonaventure’s Psalter, or Romish Idolatry. 


We now take up the next reference, 
viz. Labbé. His words are as fol- 
low :— 


«© §. Bonaventura Cardinalis. 

“‘Operum ejus Rome viii. tomis ex- 
cusorum catalogum exhibet Bellarminus 
noster, ut mihi modo necesse non sit 
illum describere, Superioribus annis, 
occasione libelli de imitatione Christi 
acriter disputatum fuit de auctore libelli 
Collationum ad Fratres Iclosatos. Hine 
Heriberto Rosweido, Hesero, aliisque 
Kempensibus, inde vero Constantino, 
Cajetano, cum Gessenistis suis in acie 
dimicantibus. Sunt et alia que merito 
revocantur in dubium a nimis perspi- 
cacibus, de quibus expectamus judicium 
Luca Waddingi in nova ac locupletiore 
quam molitur operum omnium S. Bona- 
venture editione cum prefixis ad singula 
censcris, quod in Joannis Duns Scoti 
operibus prestitum ab eo cernimus.” 

“ Of his works printed at Rome in eight 
volumes gives a catalogue which there is 
no necessity for me to transcribe. Of 
late years, a warm dispute has arisen 
concerning the author of the book en- 
titled Collationes ad Fratres Iclosatos, oc- 
casioned by the work on the imitation of 
Christ. * * * * ® Thereare also 
other pieces which are justly looked on 
as doubtful by intelligent critics, relative 
to which we await the judgment of Luke 
Waddiang in the new and enlarged edi- 
tion of all S. Bonaventure’s works which 
he is preparing with critical remarks on 
each.”— Labbé de Script. Ecc. Paris, 
1660. 


In the above extract, there is not 
only no disproof of the Psalter, but, 
as we shall see presently, a full ad- 
mission of its genuineness and authen- 
ticity. Labbe, it will be seen, refers, 
in the beginning of his observations, 
to the catalogue of the works of Bona- 
venture given by Cardinal Bellarmine. 
If, then, we shew that Bellarmine, 
the next author appealed to by Fa- 
ther Butler for a disproof, gives the 
Psalter as an undiluted production of 
the saint, we not only prove that 
Labbé admits and approves it, but 
that Bellarmine also holds the very 
opposite opinion of that attributed to 
him by the Jesuit hierarchy of the 
Irish papacy. We have already seen 
that Bellarmine gives the Psalter in 
his list, and as Labbé concurs with 
him, of course Labbé sets his seal to 
its genuineness and authenticity 
also. 

The edition of the works of Bona- 
venture to which Labbé refers con- 
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tains the Psalter; and Mr. King 
copied it out of that very edition. 
As this edition was set forth under 
the superintendance of the pope, we 
have the stamp of the head of the 
Romish church appended to the jus- 
tice and truth of our charge. The 
title-page of this edition is as fol- 
lows :— 
** SANOTI 
BONAVENTURE 
EX ORDINE MINORUM 
8S. R. E. CARDINALIS, 
EPISCOPI Al BANENSIS, 
EXiIMII ECCLESI® DOCTORIS, 
OPERA OMNIA 
IN TOMOS SEPTEM DISTRIBUTA, 
SIXTI V. PONT. MAXIMI JUSSU, 
DILIGENTISSIME EMENDATA, 
LIBRIS EJUS ET OPUSCULIS UNDIQUE CON} 
QUISITIS AUCTA,. 

Nunc primum in Gallia post correctis- 
simas Romanam Vaticanam et German- 
icam editiones typis mandata, Lugd. 
MDCLXVIII.” 


We now extract from Luke Wad- 
ding’s Writers of the Order of the 
Minors.* 


** Sub Art. S. Bonaventura. 


** Nunc doctissima ejus scripta prose- 
quemur et quid de iis alii senserint adji- 
ciemus. Variis temporibus, variisque 
editionibus novis creverunt augmentis 
neque vero hactenus omnia prodiderunt. 
Nos magnam preparamus additionem ad 
ea que hunc usque prodierunt in editione 
Vaticana omnium copiossissima, ex penu 
etiam Vaticano exscriptis multis, que 
nusquam prodierunt operibus. Ut vero 
creverint que prius erant nota, que 
posterius innotuerant, et quibus aucta in- 
crementis, ut clarius lector perspiciat, va- 
riorum authorum qui de _ scriptoribus 
ecclesiasticis scripserunt catalogos pra- 
mittemus. 


“ Art S. Bonaventure. 


We shall now turn to his very learned 
writings, and subjoin that which others 
have thought of them. At various times 
and in various editions they have been 
augmented by new matter, and not- 
withstanding all have not yet been pub. 
lished. We are preparing a large edi- 
tion to those that have already appeared 
in the Vatican edition, the most copious 
of all, having also transcribed many 
pieces from the Vatican store, which 
have never been published. But in order 
that the reader may see more clearly 
how those writings of his which were 
first known increased, what ones be- 


. Scriptores Ordinis Minorum. Rec ensuit Fr. Lucas W addingus. 


Superiorum facultate. 
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came known at a later period, and by 
what editions they were enlarged, we 
shall first give the catalogues supplied 
by the various authors who have treated 
of ecclesiastical writers.” 


Wadding refers to Henricus God- 
avensis, who does not mention the 
Psalter; next, to Jacobus Odo Peru- 
sinus, who does not profess to give a 
full catalogue ; next, to Bartholo- 
meus Pisanus, who does not give a 
full catalogue; next, to Gulielmus 
Eisengrenius, who also does not give 
a full catalogue ; next, to Trithemius, 
who gives the Greater and Lesser 
Psalter as genuine productions. 


‘“* Marianus Florentinus, in fasciculo 
Chronicorum Ordinis Minorum apud me 
manuscript. lib. ii, cap. 25 : ‘ Bonaventu- 
ra Minister Generalis, &c., non ob. 
stante officii pondere, quod egregie qui- 
dem prosequebatur semper in praedican- 
do, legendo, et libros scribendo se occu- 
pabat. Multa docte et pie composuit. 
Ea sunt,— 

** Legendam Majorem et Minorem 
8. Francisci. 

***Ttinerarium Mentis in Deum. . . 
salterium B. Virginis 
Incipit, ‘ Beatus vir qui diligit.’ 

«« Psalterium minus, sive tres Quin- 
quagenas. Incipit, ‘ Ave, Virgo, vite lig- 
num.’ 


Marie, 


rh ‘ P 


** Marianus Florentinus, in his Col- 
lection of Chronicles of the Minorites, 
which I have in manuscript, book ii. 
chap. 25, says,—* Bonaventure, General 
of the Order, &c., notwithstanding the 
great weight of business, which he de- 
spatched with great care, was for ever 
occupied in preaching, reading, and writ- 
ing books. He composed many works 
of learning and piety. These are, 

“« The Legends of St. Francis. 

*«« The Mind's Guide to God. 

‘ The P: salter of the Blessed Virgin 
ies lt commences thus: ‘ Blessed is 
the man,’ &c. 

‘*« The Lesser Psalter of the Virgin, 
or three Fifties, commencing, ‘ Hail, Vir- 
gin, Tree of Life,’ &c.” 


He then refers to the Vatican 
edition of Sixtus V., and shews that 
it includes the a 

F. Sbaralea . in his work en- 
titled, Raahon ion et Castigatio ad 


Rome, 1806. 
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Scriptores trium Ordinum S. Francis- 
ci a Waddingo aliisque descriptos a 
Fr Io. Hyacintho Sbaralea minore 
conventue sacre Theologie magistro, 
Rome, 1806, superiorum permissu, 
at page 159, “ Psalterium Majus 
B. Marie Virginis defenditur 4 Card. 
Bellarmino in Apologia pro responso 
ad librum Jacobi Anglie Regis.” 
“ The Larger Psalter of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary is defended by Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine in his apology for 
the answer to the book of King 
James of England.” He continues,— 


«« Extat tamen B. V. Mariz sub nomine 
Bonaventure MS. in Bibliotheca Mur- 
bacen. dieces. Basilew ; ex catalogo apud 
Montfaucon, tom. ii. p. 1176, et in Victo- 
rina Paris, sub. kk. num. 7. ex Arturo in 
Martyrol. Franc, ad diem 14 Julii § x. 
et seqq., qui notat Psalterium istud di- 
versimode reperiri impressum, ac unum- 
quodque differre ab alio tum in quibus- 
dam verbis, nominibusque, cum in disposi- 
tione ac ordine recitationis, eaque omnia 
reperiri in Bibliothec. Annunciat. B. V. 
Recollect. prope Parisios. 

“ Prodiit primum Argentine anno 
1495; inde Venetiis, an. 1504; et Pari- 
siis, vel rectius Belne in Burgundiz an. 
1521 in 12. per Tielmannum Kerverum 
Sapphicis versibus expressum a Jodoco 
Badio Ascensio. ...... . Brixia an. 
1553 in 16., et 1596 in 16. Hispali an. 
1624 Matriti anno 1625, in 
16., et iterum anno 1678 


eceees C 


an. 1697; ..... et alibi cum aliis 
opusculis S. Bonaventure, 
“ Psalterium S. Bonaventure cum 


litaniis Matriti an. 1615 ...... In 
Italicum idioma versum ..... vulgatum 
est Genuw an. 1616 ...... Germanice 
prodiit Colonie an. 1605 in 12. In 
Sinensium idioma etiam translatum fuit 
a Fr. Emmanuele,a S. Jo. Evan. &c. 

“[Sbaralea 87 opera reducit in tres 
classes ; certa (inter qua Corona B.V.M.) 
45; dubia 8; et spuria 24, inter que 
numerantur Speculum B. V. M. Carmina 
super Salve Regina, Laus Marie Vir- 
ginis, Psalterium majus et minus B. 
Mar. } 

“The Psalter of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is to be found in MS. under Bona- 
venture’s name in the Library of Mur- 
bach, diocess of Basle: as appears from 
Montfaucon’s catalogue, tom. ii. page 
1176, and in the Victorin Library of 
Paris under xx. num. 7, according to 
Arturus in the Franciscan Martyrology, 
at July 14th, ¢ 10, &c., who notes 
that this Psalter is fourtd printed in 
various ways, and that the copies differ 
from each other as well in some of the 
words and names as in the arrangement 
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and order of the reading, and that all 
these sorts are to be met with in the 
Library of the Annunciation of the B. V. 
belonging to the Recollects, near Paris. 

“It was published first at Strasburg, 
in 1495 ; afterwards at Venice, an. 1504; 
and at Paris, or rather at Beaulne, in 
Burgundy, an, 1521, in 12mo., by Tiel- 
man Kerver,in Sapphic verse, by Jodocus 
Badius Ascensius .... at Brescia, anno 
1553 in 16mo., and 1596 in 16mo., at 
Seville, an. 1624 .....+.... at Mad- 
rid, anno 1625, in 16mo., and again anno 
16z8 ...... and an. 1697...... and 
elsewhere with Bonaventure’s minor 
works. 

* The Psalter of S. Bonaventure, with 
litanies, at Madrid, anno 1613...... 
Translated into Italian ...... It was 
published at Genoa, an. 1616...... It 
appeared in German at Cologne, an, 
1605. It was also translated into the 
Chinese language by Fr. Emmanuel, a 
S. Jo. Evan, &e.” 

‘« | Sbaralea,” observes Mr. King, ‘‘ re. 
duces 87 works attributed to S. Bona- 
venture into three classes; certain (in- 
cluding the Crown of the B. V. M.), 45; 
dubious, 8; and spurious, 34! The first 
class includes the Mirror of the B. V. M., 
the verses on Salva Regina, the Praise 
of Mary, and her Two Psalters.]” 


After these documents to which 
Father Butler has had the singular 
audacity to appeal, calculating on the 
ignorance or indolence of British 
Protestants, for a condemnation of 
what these documents approve, we 
know not whether to marvel most 
at the efforts of the Papacy to cover 
her shame, or the infamous idolatry 
which we thus fasten upon her. 

Pope Sixtus IV., in his bull of 
canonisation writes thus :—* We 
had most attentively read the divine 
writings of this saint from which 
we have ever derived delight since 
we were old enough to have any 
taste :” 


“ Quocirca omnes et singulos in dig- 
nitate constitutos requirimus et mone- 
mus; quatenus universis clericis et po- 
pulis suarum civitatum, diccesium, et 
parochiarum, presentes nostras litteras 
solenniter publicantes ; eosdem_hor- 
tentur, ut Deum ipsum a quo bona cuncta 
procedunt humiliter deprecentur: ut 
ipsius 8. Doctoris et Confessoris Bona- 
venture meritis et precibis exoratus, mi- 
litantem Ecclesiam, Apostolicam fidem, 
et cunctos Christi fideles, a paganorum 
et aliorum infidelium et hereticorum 
tueatur incursibus, et a periculis cunctis 
semper protegat ac defendat, kc. 
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“* Wherefore we require and admonish 
all and singular occupying stations of 
dignity, that they solemnly publish these 
our present letters among the entire 
body of the clergy and people of their 
states, diocesses, and parishes, and that 
they exhort the same persons humbly to 
entreat of God himself, the source of all 
good: that being prevailed on by the 
merits and intercessions of this holy 
Doctor and Confessor 8. Bonaventure, he 
may ever protect and defend the Church 
Militant, the Apostolic faith, and all the 
faithful of Christ, from the attacks of 
heathen and other infidels and heretics, 
and from all perils.” 


Pope Sixtus V. confirmed the acts 
of his predecessor of the same name, 
and enjoined the use of the writings 
of the canonised blasphemer in 
schools and colleges, as follows :— 


« §. D. N. Sirti Pape Quinti Decretales 
Littere quibus Sanctus Bonaventura 
++. inter eximios egregiosque Sanctos 
Catholice Ecclesia Doctores annumera- 
tur. 


«++.quam sane gratiam in ejus ore et 
calamo diffusam, admirans predecessor 
noster Sixtus 1V. Pontifex, illud dicere 
nou dubitavit, Spiritum Sanctum in eo 
locutum videri ........ nos quoque 
+.-.--.ipsum S, Bonaventuram, jure 
sanctorum Doctorum consortio ab eodem 
Sixto IV. ascriptum et connumeratum, 
auctoritate Apostolica tenore presentium 
inter precipuvos et primarios, qui Theo- 
logice facultatis magisterio excelluerunt 
habendum ac venerandum esse decerni- 
mus et declaramus. 

** Atque ob eam causam...... illius 
libros, commentarios, opuscula, opera 
denique omnia, prout ex nostra typo- 
graphia Vaticana, quam emendatissima 
e+e. emittuntur, ut aliorum ecclesiz 
Doctorum qui eximii sunt, non modo 
privatim, sed publice in gymnasiis, 
academiis, scholis, collegiis, lectioni- 
bus, disputationibus, interpretationibus, 
concionibus, sermonibus, omnibusque 
aliis ecclesiasticis studiis, Christianisque 
exercitationibus, citari, proferri, atque 
cum res postulaverit adhiberi volumus et 
decernimus, 

- +... it was through admiration of 
this grace which abounded in his lips 
and his peu, that our predecessor Pope 
Sixtus LV. hesitated not to use the ex- 
pression, that the Holy Spirit seemed to 
have spoken in him [i. e. in Bona. 
venture]........ Wwe likewise..... 
in virtue of our Apostolic authority, by 
these presents decree and declare that 
the aforesaid Bonaventure, having been 
deservedly enrolled and numbered by the 
said Sixtus IV, among the company of 
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holy doctors, be estimated and honoured 
among the chief and principal of those 
who have excelled in the attainments of 
the theological profession. 

«« And for this reason ...... we will 
and decree, that his books, commentaries, 
tracts, in fine all bis works, as they are 
published in the most correct manner 
from our Vatican press .... be in the 
same way as the works of other doctors 
who are held in repute, cited, adduced, 
and brought forward when the occasion 
shall require, not only privately, but pub- 
licly, in seminaries, academies, schools, 
colleges, in lessons, disputations, inter- 
pretations, addresses, discourses, and all 
other ecclesiastical studies and Christian 
exercises.” 


It is abundantly evident that every 
reference made by Popish priests todis- 
prove the authenticity of the writings 
of their saint is a distinct proof of the 
brazen effrontery of that reckless 
hierarchy. Luke Wadding, the most 
competent of all authorities on the 
works of Bonaventure, who has is- 
sued, or is issuing, a complete edition 
of the saint’s works, tells us, at the 
close of his list of Bonaventure’s 
works, “ the Psalter of the B. V. M. 
composed by him is learnedly and 
piously defended by Petrus Canizius 
against the objections of the heretic 
Platzius.” Nor is the papal priest- 
hood more successful in repudiating 
their idolatrous practices by solemnly 
declaring that the Psalter of the saint 
is in the Index Prohibitorius. We 
have looked carefully into a large 
collection of Indices, and in no one of 
them is the saint’s psalter mentioned. 
From Mr. King’s pamphlet, page 84, 
it appears that an edition of the 
Psalter was published in 1611, under 
the very highest auspices, bearing 
the following imprimatur on its title- 
page: “ Ulisipone cum facultate su- 
premi senatus Inquisitionis et ordi- 


narii Necnon regis Lusitania. Ex- 
cudebat Antonius Alvarez, anno 


Domini 1611.” What, also, can be 
more decisive than the fact, that it 
was published by Sixtus V., in his 
collection of the works of the saint, 
and commended by his holiness to 
schools, universities, &c.? To shew 
how faithfully the injunction of this 
»ope has been complied with, we 
Seen only to give the successive edi- 
tions which the Psalter has reached. 
The following are a few only :—Ve- 
netis, 1476 ; Argentine, 1425; Ve- 
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net. 1504; Genue, 1521; Brixie, 
1553 ; Ingolst. 1593; Brixiw, 1596; 
Valencenis, 1605 ; Genevra, 1606; 
Colne, 1608 ; Constantiz, 1611; Uli- 
sipone, 1611; Matriti,1613; Genue, 
1616; Hispali, 1624; Matriti, 1625 ; 
Insulis, 1659; Lugduni, 1668 ; Brux. 
1672; Paris, 1677; Matriti, 1697; 
Anty. 1700; Brux. 1701; Liege, 
1702 ; Neuhusii, 1709 ; Rouen, 1823 ; 
Rome, 1836; Rom, 1839.* 

We have thus finished our present 
paper on the worship of the church 
of Rome. We intend in some future 
number to add other exemplifications, 
no less pregnant with idolatry, and 
no less authentic and genuine. Is it 
then to this caricature of Christianity 
that the popish bishops and priests 
in England desire to bring us over ? 
Is this the liturgic exercises we are 
to receive in the room of the form 
of sound words drawn from the 
source of light? We have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the Roman 
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Catholic Institute may be brought in 
as guilty of encouraging the sale of 
blasphemous writings as Owen or 
Carlisle. The poison may be more 
subtle, but it is no less real. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, 
that at the very time that the Papal 
apostasy makes the most gigantic 
efforts at progress, the Protestant 
clergy should be enabled most per- 
spicuously to reveal her dreadful 
doctrines. The harlot appears be- 
fore the world guilty of cruelty 
against man and blasphemy against 
God,—at once the persecutor of the 
church and the dishonourer of God. 
The blood of saints is on her robes, 
—blasphemy against Heaven inter- 
woven with her very being. Her sin 
is unpardonable; her doom is near. 
When it comes we shall rejoice. We 
have no sympathies with her in the 
time of her sure torture: her crimes 
are too awful, and her desert too 
righteous. 


* Since this article was begun, we received the last edition (edit. xi.) published 
at Rome, 1839. It is fuller than that of 1836, containing several additional portions 
of blasphemy. Its authority is thus given :—‘‘ Imprimatur Fr. V. A. Modena O. P.S. 
P. Apost. Magister Soc. Imprimatur A. Piatti Patriarch, Antioch Vicesg. Edizione 
xi. Roma 1839. Presso Alessandro Monaldi.” We present one or two short 
extracts :—‘ Gesu, Giuseppe, e Maria vi dono il cuore e l’anima mea.” ‘“ Gesu 
Giuseppe, e Maria assistetemi nell’ agonia.” ‘* Gesu, Giuseppe, e Maria spiri in pace 
fra voi l'anima mia. 500 giorni d’ indulgenza!!” ‘Three hundred days of indulgence 
for this impious blasphemy! Under the title “‘ Orazione alla Santissima Vergine” is 


a picture of the Virgin, with a halo of glory, and under this a prayer, the recital of 
which, by the authority of Pope Pius VII., gains 200 days of indulgence. ‘* Virgine 
Santissima, Madre del verbo incarnato, Te soriera delle Grazie e refugio di noi miseri 
peccatori, pieni di fiducia ricorriamo al vostro materno amore e vi domandiamo la 
grazia di far sempre la volonta di Dio e di voi. Consegnamo il nostro cuore nelle 
vostre santissime mani! Vi chiediamo la salute dell anima e dell corpo e speriamo 
di certo che voi nostra Madre amorosissima ci esaudirete intercedendo per nui e pero 
con viva fede diciamo Tre ave Maria.” 


















































Learnep Sirs !—lI am one of those 
persons who look upon a newspaper 
as one of the daily necessaries of life ; 
and I cannot relish my morning's 
tea and toast unless mixed up and 
digested with the news of the pre- 
vious day: in short, I am what is 
called A Constant Reader. Lam not, 
however, a politician, neither am Ia 
pryer into Domestic Affairs that are 
no concern of my own. And it is 
with pride I add, that I never suffer 
my eyes to look into Private Cor- 
respondence [which I must ever 
think, when laid open in your co- 
lumns to general inspection, a most 
flagrant and unjustifiable breach of 
confidence ; but this you will say is 
your affair, not mine: suffice it, that 
I never have perused the articles so 
headed, and never will]. I detest 
scandal in all its varieties, and there- 
fore skip all paragraphs ; and never 
read advertisements, unless I find my- 
self in want of a servant or a horse. 
I take no interest in police transac- 
tions, because | seule them low; 
and as for the space devoted to 
theatres, | have long since ceased to 
place any reliance on the conflicting 
statements of contemporary criticism, 
which only serve to involve my 
mind in perplexity and doubt. 

Being now a _ retired. London 
tradesman, and eke a country gentle- 
man residing in the salubrious village 
of Camberwell, I find myself with so 
much leisure, that I think it cannot 
be better employed than in superin- 
tending the education of my children 
(still young, from the circumstance 
of my not finding time to marry until 
late in life); and I take a pride in 
instructing my two boys in all that 
appertains to the every-day concerns 
of life, considering such of more 
value to them than Greek or Latin, 
—the sons of a tailor having no fur- 
ther occasion for such learning than 
to know the meaning of the Roman 


* Which book, by the way, 
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initials of £. s. d., more than which 
they would unquestionably forget in 
a much shorter space of time than 
that employed in the acquirement. 
In order to qualify myself for the 
pleasing, though arduous, under- 
taking I have entered upon, I am 
sareful to inform my own mind 
upon every matter likely to prove 


advantageous to my pupils; I there- 
fore read diligently every work 


that falls in my way, from Doctor 
Johnson's Dictionary up to the Penny 
Magazine. And in addition to these 
sources of useful knowledge—and | 
hold all other utterly worthless—I 
take in,as [have already intimated, the 
morning newspaper; and as I think 
it a weary, if not a wicked, waste of 
time to employ myself upon any 
thing out of my walk of life, I nei- 
ther trouble my head with politics 
(as aforesaid) nor fashionable intelli- 
gence; for since I closed my ledger, 
and quitted St. James's, I have cut 
the Court Circular,—the habits of 
high life giving me now no greater 
concern than a casual glance at my 
book of bad debts is apt to renew.” 
Therefore, after my paper is deli- 
vered, and haply a supplement, by 
the newsman, and carefully dried, T 
anxiously turn to the corner wherein 
the Lirths, deaths, marriages, are UsU- 
ally registered ; and on the appointed 
days, to the List of bankrupts, not al- 
ways without the flutter of old as- 
sociations. I then look out, as Yan- 
kees say—[a queerish race them 
Yankees—never wear a well-made 
coat— but no matter] I look out for 
horrid murders and extensive rob- 
beries, distressing suicides and coro- 
ners inquests, shocking accidents and 
crim. cons., omnibus nuisances and 
cruelty to animals. These, with high 
water at London Bridge and the 
printer's name, include, I take it, 
what may be called every body's 
business, and come home at once to 


I have bequeathed to my friend Inkson (the best 
tailor, since I have given up business in town), 


It will remind him of the good-will 


of a brother snip when he has closed accounts, and dropped from the shop-board of 


life into his everlasting Sabbath. 
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the heart and fireside interests of 
every man of feeling and under- 
standing. Recently, however, my 
attention has been attracted to a 
hitherto neglected column, under 
the head of the London markets. My 
former residence in the heart of the 
metropolis rendered these details in a 
manner unnecessary at that period ; 
but they are valuable in my retire- 
ment, and form too important a part of 
the prosperity of my native city to re- 
main as it were a sealed book to me: 
in short, this portion of my paper has 
become subject to my serious atten- 
tion, and it is upon this varied series 
of information that I now address 
you, gentlemen, candidly confessing 
that the result of my numerous ap- 
plications to these notices have not 
been quite so satisfactory as so vital a 
part of your journal is required to 
be. It is true, that in such reports 
I have often found much to interest 
and inform; but, at the same time, 
much more to puzzle and perplex 
one not duly initiated into the mys- 
teries of “ the markets.” The terms 
employed to describe the existing 
state of things so essentially import- 
ant to the country at large should, I 
opine, be comprehensible to every 
capacity, so that “ all that run may 
read,” and reading understand ; for, 
to quote a high authority, “ Except 
ye utter words easy to be under- 
stood, how shall it be known what is 
spoken?” This, under favour, I 
declare not to be the case, as far as I 
at least am concerned ; and it follows 
that in the perusal of these par- 
ticulars, while my sympathies are 
often powerfully affected by the 
evident fluctuations of merchandise, 
my understanding is apt to remain 
unsatisfied. “ Wherefore, let him 
that speaketh in an unknown tongue, 
pray that he may interpret ;” and I 
am induced to appeal to your known 
candour and consideration in behalf 
of what I must think a desideratum 
—namely (I would suggest), a glos- 
sary of terms to be appended to each 
report, for the enlightenment of the 
general reader, whose difficulties may 
be inferred from my particular case, 
which I will illustrate by a few ex- 
amples — selected from your market 
columns now upon my file—to which 
I will occasionally annex observations 


* Vide Herald, Times, Post, &c. 
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and conclusions, persuaded that they 
will be sometimes too vague and inde- 
finite to be found apposite to, or agree- 
ing with, the sense of what they would 
“* interpret.” 

By your attention, learned sirs, to 
my suggestion, you will benefit more 
country gentlemen, I trow, than he 
who is your obedient Servant and 

Constant READER. 


To begin, then, IZ see by my 
paper,* and I see it with concern, 
that “ the London markets have at 
this time much to complain of ;” in- 
asmuch as “ sugar is very heavy and 
low, and remains in a complete nomi- 
nal state” [query sugar?]; and to 
add to this perplexity, it appears that 
“ the Mauritius are quite inconsider- 
ate” (!). Nevertheless “refiners have 
evinced some disposition to buy low 
lumps [strange refinement !] at the 
price of raw ; but the fine crushed is 
reduced to a stand-still [and to a 
powder, I should think], some of it 
being of a mild greyish yellow, and 
of a brown ordinary grey” [mixtures 
which I never saw in any pattern- 
book since I commenced business]. 
In another account we are informed 
that “ coffee, at one time quite brisk 
[doubtless while roasting], has had a 
sad fall [probably out of the frying- 
pan into the fire], and the market 
has been dull in consequence [how 
could it be otherwise?]; while Ceylon 
cotfee, heretofore steady and pressing 
for immediate sale, is now inactive— 
did not participate in the prosperity 
of East Indian, and has declined” (!). 
The natural result of this, it appears, 
is, that “ East Indian coffee (notwith- 
standing its alleged prosperity) has 
been dull, particularly to the unclean 
qualities” (!). It is also currently 
reported that “raisins are in a de- 
pressed state, and that the market is 
out of spirits” [with reason, | think]. 
Added to this very uncomfortable 
state of things, “the sugar market 
opened this morning without brisk- 
ness ; sugar evidently affected by the 
reported crops in the West Indies, the 
refined being very heavy, and lumps 
fell” [this sugar must be double- 
refined to be “ affected” by so distant 
a report]. We are, however, assured 
that “rum is very steady, though 
brandy is heavy, and that a rise has 
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(subsequently) taken place in the 
commodity” [which must have put 
every body in high spirits]; and, in 
conclusion, that “about 300 rum puns 
have changed hands” [no uncommon 
case]. Nevertheless it would appear 
that these wholesale punsters have 
failed to enliven all things about 
them; for though “ tobacco has ap- 
peared in considerable animation [a 
social plant, that !], black pepper is 
half heavy” (!). ‘To which is added, 
that “treacle is held firmly” (!) “Co- 
coas are described as “ rough and 
dark,” and “ fair and flinty” [query, 
fair and forty ?]; and that while “ brim- 
stone has been more sought: after 
than for some time, cream of tartar 
is neglected ;” and “there are no new 
features in wool” (!). “ Young singed 
bacon meets with ready attention as 
soon as it arrives, but old bacon 
moves off but slowly” [rusty, per- 
haps]. ‘ Tallow, too, has been very 
heavy, and has received no marked 
attentions [enough to make it heavy ], 
and the wool-market is very bare.” 

The reports which follow are ex- 
tremely vague in respect to “ the 
fine down combing sorts,” the “ first 
and rubbed” and “ sound-heavy ;” 
while they are culpably silent upon 
the existing state of “ tittlers and 
early clips ;’ but the fact seems in- 
disputable, that “there is nothing 
new in tar !” 

“ Hops are very high [this, at 
least, is as it should be]; and there 
is a good inquiry for bags, but pockets 
have been quite neglected” [this in- 
telligence must belong to the ladies’ 
side of the market]. Then follows 
the depressing information that “olive 
oils have a downward appearance, 
and are without animation” (!); that 
“cotton has been suspended [not 
the Ordinary Cotton, I hope!]; hemp 
is on a limited scale; twist has been 
very flat,” and “ darbys have fallen 
off ;” at the same time “ merchants 
hold their stocks from the market,” 
and “cotton is [subsequently] in a 
very depressed state” [in consequence, 
I assume, of its recent suspension]. 
Besides all these painful facts, it is 
moreover asserted, and with every 
appearance of truth, that at this mo- 
ment “there are many conflicting 
opinions about yarn;” the which 
may account for there being “ few 
inquiries after East India descrip- 
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tions ;” while “ down matchings and 
down teggs are especially dull,” and 
“there is no new feature in ‘bacon 
or lard!” ‘To counterbalance these 
self-evident and soul-harrowing state- 
ments, it is cheering to find that 
* good warp-hogs and shafty wether- 
sorts are much in request;” that 
“ Cork pickled seconds, fustic, and 
lumps, go off briskly ;” while it is 
confidently added that “ Scotch pork 
is steady at old quotations” [in the 
dead languages, I presume]; although 
*“ salted Monte Video ox and cow 
continue dull” [7.e. not sapient, like 
the Scotch pigs]; “yet East Indian 
kips are in demand; wool is rather 
looking up, and the clip is cham- 
bered.” 

Last, and not least, as comfort is 
yet needful, we are confidently as- 
sured that “the Russians continue 
to hold their tallow with great firm- 
ness,” which only the Russians could 
do in such melting weather ! 

Having closed my last extract from 
these elaborate citations, I cannot 
but feel that notwithstanding the 
many evils recorded and the evident 
i manifold 
causes for deep regret and discourage- 
ment during the ‘last year or two— 
in which calamity has been fruitful, 
there still remain (as far as my 
weak judgment can pronounce) many 
sources of consolation and support, 
which must forcibly strike the more 
sensible and thinking portion of the 
population. For amidst the wide 
distress which on every side sur- 
rounds us ; the appalling state of the 
country and the crops; the Chartist 
riots; the working of the poor-laws; 
the Loo and Kensington Unions, 
considerably formed to divide hus- 
bands from their wives, and mothers 
from their children; the deficiency 
of the revenue, and the numerous 
ills that states are heir to; added to 
which, the heart-rending accounts 
from the Liverpool markets, where, 
as per last, the turpentine trade is 
quite spiritless, treacle neglected, 
ginger and rough brimstone, once so 
brisk, heavy and dull; while gum 
sticks on hand, and pot-ashes are ab- 
solutely in the dust, what a blessing 
and consolation it is to reflect that 
bar-iron preserves its animation, and 
bear's grease continues looking up! 
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The ‘‘ Felo de se” of the Whigs. 


THE ‘* FELO DE SE” OF THE WHIGS. 


Some months ago— we forget how 
many—we speculated, as our readers 
will probably recollect, upon the 
probability of a Coatition. We in- 
dulged our imagination in this matter, 
upon what we still hold to have been 
a probable hypothesis. We saw the 
Whigs most obstinately adhesive to 
office; while at the same time the 
chances of their being able to continue 
to hold it, without some hind of change, 
grew less and less, day by day. We 
saw them, however, still in possession 
of Downing Street, still supported by 
one-half of the House of Commons, 
and still evidently preferred by the 
queen. Thus intrenched, it seemed 
difficult to expel them, while it was 
equally difficult for them much longer 
to keep the state-machine in motion. 
All these things seemed to promise an 
approaching capitulation on terms, 
if only any feasible terms could be 
arranged. This view, however, took 
for granted that the Whigs would 
act with a moderate degree of com- 
mon sense. It contemplated—it could 
calculate upon—nothing so out- 
rageous as an act of felo de se. 

This description of their recent 
conduct is not ours; it is that applied 
to it by their own friends and their 
own journalists. Inthe Globe news- 
paper of July 19, 1841, we find it 
stated that “ Lord Spenser had said, 
that any administration, however 


powerful, would commit an act of 


felo de se if they interfered with the 
corn-laws. Lord John Russell, there- 
fore, may be considered to have acted 
the part of Curtius, by leaping into 
the gulf wherein it was necessary that 
some minister should be sacrificed.” 

This being the view taken of the 
subject by Whigs themselves, we 
assuredly require no apology for not 
having anticipated the step they have 
taken. A patriotic self-immolation 
was not precisely the sort of step 
which would have been expected 
of these gentlemen, either by their 
friends or their enemies. 

We like, however, Lord Spenser's 
phrase better than the more poetic 
view of the Globe. We admit that 
the Whigs have committed felo de se; 
we acknowledge that they have once 
again built up a wall for the purpose 


of knocking their own heads against 
it; but we wholly doubt the existence 
of any such premeditated self-sacrifice 
as the Globe, by its reference to the 
case of Curtius, would imply. On 
the contrary, we believe that the 
motive and object of the Whigs, in 
the late dissolution, instead of being 
patriotic, was factious,— instead of 
being intended to serve the country, 
was solely devised in order to serve 
themselves. 

To learn something of the real 
views and objects of the Whigs in 
this matter, we may refer to the same 
Globe newspaper, their own trusted 
organ, of the 25th of June, the very 
day after the dissolution took place, 
for an exposition of what was then 
expected by the inmates of Downing 
Street, to be the result of that mea- 
sure. Here is the passage :— 

“ Taking it as a matter of the highest 
probability, that the elections will give the 
ministers a fair working majority, the 
question is, of course, at once settled, 
Their measures will then be carried by 
acclamation ; the Lords will eat their 
leek in calm aristocratical dudgeon ; while 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley will 
quietly take their places as members of 
the new opposition. 

“ But suppose the contrary. Suppose 
the elections give the Tories their hoped. 
for majority, ranging from twenty to 
twenty-five. What follows? An enor- 
mous Whig opposition, backed by the 
intelligence and public spirit of the 
country to a degree never before wit- 
nessed ; and sustained by all the de- 
mocracy of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. - 7 Ks 

“Then what remains, but hasty and 
inglorious retreat, followed instantly by 
the triumph of a national ministry and 
monarch ?” 


Here was a tolerably explicit de- 
claration of the real hopes of the 
party. They did not despair but by 
a liberal use, as heretofore, of the 
sovereign’s name, backed by the de- 
vice of the “ great and little loaf,” 
&e. &c., a few votes might even be 
gained on the whole election; and 
then, if their minority of one had 
only been turned into a majority of 
five, that miserable balance would 
have been reckoned, as it was in 1839, 
a sufficient apology for continuance 
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in office. But had even this hope 
failed, their next reliance was, that 
Sir Robert Peel would have but a 
majority like their own of 1837; in 
which case, if they could but retain 
the queen’s preference, they calcu- 
lated on worrying him out of office 
in the course of a few weeks or 
months ; well knowing that his rule 
for retention of the seals would differ 
widely from their own. 

Their last resource, then, might be 
an act of felo de se; but it was not 
a purposed and patriotic self-immo- 
lation. One the contrary, it was 
rather a desperate gamester’s man- 
cuvre ; assuming, for a moment, an 
air of frankness and careless aban- 
donment ; but being, in reality, no- 
thing else than a deep and dirty 
scheme for personal objects. 

However, the felo de se is com- 
mitted, and we are not to be de- 
frauded of its results. First of all 
let us regale our eyes, for a few mo- 
ments, with some of the bolder and 
more magnificent expectations in- 
dulged in by divers of the minis- 
terialists, just before the act was 
perpetrated. Here are two or three 
of them :— 

The Globe, in the article we have 
just quoted, of June 25, takes it as 
“a matter of the highest probability, 
that the elections will give ministers 
a fair working majority.” 

A little further back, on June 2, 
it directed attention to “ the valuable 
communication in this day’s Globe 
from our correspondent in Dublin. 
He estimates the gain of four seats 
(in Ireland) as certain; and names 
eight others which, by proper exer- 
tion, may be gained; giving a cer- 
tainty on a division of eight votes, and 
a probability of twenty-four, gained 
to the cause of progressive reform.” 

The same correspondent says, “ I 
am quite persuaded that the Whigs 
will keep all the seventy seats they 
now have.” 

The result of the election is now 
known; and we find that of the 
twelve seats (in Ireland) which the 
Whigs were to have gained, they 
have carried only to; while of the 
seventy which they were to have kept, 
ten have been taken from them. 
Their expected and “ probable” gain 
of “twenty-four votes on a division” 


is thus turned into a real loss of 


sixteen ! 
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But one of the richest specimens is 
the following, which appeared in the 
Dublin Evening Post, the organ of 
the Irish government, on the 12th 
of June :— 


“The calculation generally made is, 
that the Queen will have a majority of fifty 
in the new parliament. We shall be very 
much disappointed if it be not nearer 
seventy. Indeed, we should not be sur- 
prised at all if it were upwards of a 
hundred.” 


Well, the result is that a majority 
of more than seventy, and of nearly 
a hundred, appears on the other side. 
For what is not called a guess, but 
“ a calculation,” this was about one 
of the most Irish concerns we ever 
saw. 

But it is time that we came to the 
dry facts of the case. On the 4th of 
June last, the late House of Com- 
mons resolved, on Sir Robert Peel’s 
motion, that the Melbourne admi- 
nistration has lost the confidence of 
parliament. This was a plain de- 
claration of war, and placed before 
ministers the one alternative, of re- 
signing, and thus bending to the de- 
cision of the House ; or of contesting 
that decision, by sending the House 
itself to the people for their verdict 
on this point. ‘The cabinet, consist- 
ently with its usual course, of pre- 
ferring any thing rather than a re- 
signation, at once adopted the latter 
branch of the alternative, and decided 
on a dissolution. ‘The new returns 
are now completed, and we may thus 
reply to the inquiry, What has been 
the verdict of the nation on this great 
question so submitted to them ? 

In the late House, when the ques- 
tion of want of confidence in the mi- 
nistry was put, there appeared :— 


For the ministry (including pairs) 324 
Against the ministry (ditto) ...... 
Neutral ( purposely absent)....... 

The Speaker 


The whole of these sir hundred and 


Sifty-eight gentlemen have been sent 


to their constituents ; and the new 
Llouse now returned would divide :— 


For the ministry ... 
Against it 

Neutral 

Double returns 
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Assuredly, a clearer or more dis- 
tinct decision was never given. But, 
perhaps, we may as well place upon 
record the whole of the circum- 
stances of this great change, by giv- 
ing a few details which have not yet 
been offered to the public. 

There voted, as we just now ob- 


served, as many as 324 members of 
the House on the negative side of 


Sir Robert Peel's proposition, de- 
claring thereby, by their votes, that 
the Melbourne ministry still pos- 
sessed their confidence. How many 
of these have lost their seats in the 
recent election ? ‘ Here is the list :— 


Alston, R. 
Baines, I. 
Bernal, R. ...-- 
Bewes, T. B. 
Blackett, C 


eee e+ Rochester 
ke ae « Plymouth 
eee» Northumberland 
DE. Wade: cencs ones Newport 
Briscoe, J. J. ....+--+ Westbury 
Bulwer, E. L......... Lincoln 
Busfield, W. Bradford 
Chetwynd, Major Stafford 
Chichester, J.B. ....Barnstaple 
Collier, J. eee + +Plymouth 
Crawford, W....ccecse London 
Crawley, S....-++++++ Bedford 
Crompton, 8. ...-..- - Thirsk 
Davies, Colonel ...... Worcester 
- York 
- e+ Flint 
e+eeeeee Montgomery 
seceeee Harwich 
eseeee- Oxford 
Thetford 
. «+ Westminster 
Fazakerley, J. N. .... Peterborough 
Fenton, J. e+++elochdale 
Fort, John ov eeeClitheroe 
Gordon, R. ....220+-+ Windsor 
Greg, T. H. .......+ Manchester 
Grey, Sir C. Tynemouth 
CS0URO SHOE. on ones 00s London 
Handley, H. ........ Lincolnshire 
Hawkins, J. H. ...... Newport 
Se Se Ose cn cenken Peterfield 
Hobhouse, T. - Rochester 
BOGE, Ts Be secesces Kent, W. 
Howick, Viscount .... Northumberland 
OM i, aucteues Horsham 
Hutchins, E. J. .....- Penryn 
Ingham, R.......2 . «So. Shields 
Jervis, S, seccce Bridport 
Langdale, C. Knaresborough 
Lemon, Sir C Cornwall 
Lennox, Lord G.  .... Sussex 
Lushington, C. ......2 Ashburton 
Melgund, Viscount.... Hythe 
Mildmay, P. oe ecee Winchester 
Milton, Viscount .... Malton 
Molesworth, Sir W. .. Leeds 
Moreton, A. H. ...... Gloucestershire 
VOL. XXIV. NO. CXL. 


Dundas, W. D. ... 
Edwards, J. 
Ellice, A. 
Erle, W. 
Euston, Earl 
Evans, De I 
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Morpeth, Viscount .... Yorkshire, W. 
Muskett, C. A. ..... St. Alban’s 
Noel, Hon. C,......+ehutland 
Palmer, C. F......+.++ Reading 
Pattison, J......+-+++-London 
Pease, Jos. ......++++Durham, S, 
Price, Sir R. .......+Herefordshire 
Pryme, Geo. ....++- - Cambridge 
Rich, H. .. - «+ »Knaresborough 
Rippon, C, ......+.+-Gateshead 
Russell, Lord C....... Bedfordshire 
Salwey, Colonel ......Ludlow 
Sandford, E. A. ......Somerset 
Slaney, R. ...+0++-+ Shrewsbury 
Smith, G. R. ......++ Wycombe 
Spencer, Captain - Midhurst 
Standish,C. .......-Wigan 
Stanley, E. J. ...+++++ Cheshire 
Stanley, M..........+ Pontefract 
Stewart, J. ......--++ Honiton 
Strangewayes, J. F. .. Dorset 

Style, Sir C. Scarborough 
Surrey, Earl ........Susser 
Talfourd, C. .......+Reading 
Tavistock, Marquess .. Tavistock 
Townley, R.G. .....-Cambridgeshire 
Tarner, We. «cece Blackburn 
Verney, Sir H. Buckingham 
Vyvyan, Sir H. ......Cornwall 
White, And. ........Sunderland 
Winnington, H. . Worcestershire. 


Adam, Sir: C. <cccce . »Clackmannan 
Campbell, Sir J. .....-Edinburgh 
Campbell, W. F »- Argyllshire 
Colquhoun, Sir J. .... Dumbartonshire 
Elliott, Hon. E. J..... Roxburghshire 
Gillon, W. D.........Falkirk 
Greig, D.....0000++++Perth 
Hallyburton, D. ...... Forfar 
Parnell, Sir H. - Dundee 
Sharpe, Gen. .......++Dumfries 
Stewart, R. . »» Haddington 


Barron, H. W........+ Waterford 
Barry, O. S.....+++++-Cork Co. 
Beamish, F. B. ......Cork 
Brabazon, Sir W. ....+Mayo 
Corbally, M. .....-++Meath 
Evans, Geo.......++++Dublin Cu 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. .... Queen’s Co, 
Fortescue, T, ......++Louth Co. 
Gisborne, T. ........Carlow 
Grattan, J. .ceeeee-- + Wicklow 
Howard, F. J . «+ Youghal 
Hume, Jos. ....+++.. Kilkenny 
Hutton, Robt. . Dublin 
Lynch, A. H. -Galway 
Maher, John - Wexford Co. 
Nagle, Sir R. Westmeath 
O’Callaghan, C, ......Dungarvon 
Power, James ........ Werford Co. 
Roche, W. Limerick 
Talbot, J. H. wccevces New Ross 
Walker, C. A. ........ Wesford 
Wyse, Thos, ...+++:- Waterford 
Votes, J. Biscccceesss Carew 

R 
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One hundred and fourteen, out of 
the whole number of three hundred 
and twenty-four. More than one- 
third of the whole either fled the 
field, or were left upon it! We be- 
lieve that scarcely more than a single 
other instance could be adduced, of a 
rout so total, since parliaments were 
first invented in England. 

We know that it may be said that 
some of these were induced to retire 
merely by private considerations, 
such as health, &e., and were suc- 
ceeded by others of like principles. 
This is doubtless true of a few; but 
the greater part lost their seats by 
their adherence to the Melbourne 
ministry. It may be true that Mr. 
Erle was succeeded by Mr. Langston 
at Oxford, and Sir W. Molesworth 
by Mr. Aldam at Leeds; but it is 
not the less certain that Mr. Erle 
and Sir William were chiefly induced 
to resign by a well-grounded fear 
that they would not be re-elected. 
Other men, perhaps of similar views, 
but not soiled by admixture with the 
Ministerialists of the late house, might 
succeed in getting returned, when 
the old members would unquestion- 
ably have been rejected. Whether, 
however, our mode of calculation be 
a just one or not, we shall apply it 
impartially, by inquiring, next, 

- How the majority on Sir Robert 
Peel’s motion fared in the same trial ? 
Of the 325 members who, whether 
personally or by pairing, affirmed 
their “want of confidence” in the 
Melbourne ministry, the following 
have lost or resigned their seats :— 


Attwood, Mr. W.......Greenwich 
Bailey, Jos., jun. ...,..! Sudbury 
Wilton 
Staffordshire 


Yorkshire Co. 


Baring, 
Bethell, R. . 
Bolling, W. Bolton 

le ree 

6s kik oisiawk Hereford 
Calcraft, J. H Wareham 
Cantilupe, Visc. ...... Lewes 
Cochrane, Sir T Ipswich 
Courtenay, P. ........ Bridgwater 
Crewe, Sir G ++e+Derby, S. 
Davenport, J. ........! Stoke 

De Horsey, S......... Newcastle 
Dottin, A. R...... - - -Southampton 
Dungannon, Visc. .... Durham 
Farrand, R.........-.Stafford 
Ns Bits sive tie aacnoncsd Maidstone 
Fitzroy, H. «++ «Lewes 

Foley, E. 'T.,.....+.+...+Herefordshire 
Fox, S. Le ..ceee000e Beverley 
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Freshfield, J. W....... Penryn 
Gladstone, J. N. .... Walsal 
Glynne, Sir S Flintshire 
Goddard, A. ........Cricklade 
Gore, J. R. O. . » Carnarvonshire 
Goring, H. D Shoreham 
Herries, J. C. Harwich 
Holmes, W........+.. Berwick 
Hope, H. T.......++.. Gloucester 
Hurt, F. .......+.+.+Derby, S. 
Jenkins, Sir RR. ......Shrewsbury 
Jones, W. ... «+ Denbigh 
Kelly, F.......00++++Jpswich 
Lascelles, W. H....... Wakefield 
Maidstone, Viscount .. Northamptonshire 
Marsland, Major......: Stockport 
Mathew, Capt. Shaftesbury 
re Newcastle 
Moneypeny, Capt, ....Rye 

Parker, J. M. ....««..+ Devon, S. 
Parker, R. T. ......++Preston 
Parker, A. W Oxfordshire 
Pollen, Sir J. W. ...+Andover 
Powerscourt, Visc..... Bath 
Rickford, W. .......+Aylesbury 
Rushout, G. W....... Evesham 
Scarlett, Maj. oof uildford 
Spry, Sir S........ «»» Bodmin 

St. Paul, Sir H. ...... Worcestershire, E, 
Teignmouth, Lord ....1 Marylebone 
Walter, J. Nottingham 
Williams, R. ........- Dorchester 
Blair, J. cccccce +++. Wigtonshire 
Colquhoun, J. Kilmarnock 
Houston, Geo.....++.. Renfrewshire 
Lockhart, A. M....... Lanarkshire 
Sinclair, Sir G. Caithnesshire 


Blennerhasset, A. ....Kerry 
Cooper, E. J. ........Sligo 

BE, Fe caceuntessecl Newry 
Lucas, E 


Monaghan 
Thomas, Col. 


coosceccdenenle. 


Sixty-four only, out of the whole 
325, of which no more than thirty- 
five have been replaced by Whigs. 
Of these thirty-five, one seat (Green- 
wich) has been gained solely by 
dockyard influence; four (Stoke, 
Walsal, Flintshire, and Kerry), by 
downright violence and brute force ; 
and thirteen (Sudbury, Ipswich (2), 
Lewes (2), Guildford, Newcastle, 
Beverley, Penryn, Berwick, Glouces- 
ter, Nottingham, and Kinsale), by 
open and notorious bribery. Only 
about sixteen or seventeen seats, then, 
have been taken from the Conser- 
vatives at this election, even by all 
the clamour raised for “ cheap bread,” 
“ cheap sugar” “ the Queen,” &e. 
Could this election have taken place 
in the absence of Treasury and Dock- 
yard influence, which carries about 
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sixteen seats, and without that shame- 
less bribery which has given the 
Whigs at least twenty more,—the 
result of this appeal to the people, 
derived from their free and unbiassed 
votes, would have given a Conser- 
vative majority of at least 150. The 
means employed have reduced this 
majority to about eighty ; but that 
majority is four times as large as 
Lord Melbourne has ever had during 
all the four years of the late parlia- 
ment, summoned as it was by him- 
self. Well, therefore, may the Globe 
admit, as it does on the 19th of July : 
“ We are pretty effectually beaten ; 
there is no doubt of that.” 

Lord John Russell, in his Letter 
to the Electors of London, which has 
just appeared, gives the following 
adroit summary of the whole election, 
—a summary exhibiting far more 
of a peculiar sort of knack of cutting 
and shuffling, and packing the cards, 
than of that open and frank confes- 
sion of defeat which becomes a gen- 
tleman. 

To begin with the latter part :— 
“In the Irish boroughs and counties,” 
says Lord John, “there is a majority 
in favour of the policy of the present 
ministers.” 

Now why conceal the truth in 
this sort of phraseology? The Irish 
boroughs have returned 19 Conser- 
vatives and 23 O’Connellites. In 
three of these (Cork, @arlow, and 
Wexford) the seats were carried 
solely by intimidation ; it being only 
at the hazard of their lives that men 
could have voted against the nomi- 
nees of O'Connell and the priests. 

Could this system of terror have 
been put down, and a free choice 
have been permitted, the boroughs 
of Ireland would have sent us 22 
Conservatives against 20 of “ the 
tail.” 

And of the Irish counties still more 
distinctly may the like be asserted. 
At present the Conservatives have 
25 members, the O’Connellites, 38. 
But we shall presently shew that 
Mr. Vandeleur, in Clare; Messrs. 
Leader and Longfield, in Cork ; Mr. 
Blennerhasset, in Kerry ; Mr. Le- 
froy, in Longford ; Mr. Fortescue, in 
Louth ; Messrs. Barker and Maude, 
in Tipperary; and Mr. Morgan, in 
Wexford, were beaten by mere brute 
force and violence. ‘These nine seats 
would haye made the Conservative 
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force 34; and have left only 29 to 
the O’Connellites. As matters stand 
in Ireland, the Conservatives are 44, 
the O’Connellites, 61 ; but with fair 
play the numbers would have stood, 
56 to 49. So much for the Irish 
* majority in favour of the policy of 
the present ministers.” 

In Scotland the majority can only 
be an unit either way, and it is not 
worth while to waste time in proving 
that the advantage of which Lord 
John boasts, ought in fact to be only 
3 instead of 9. We pass on to the 
more important part of the question. 
* Tn the English cities and boroughs,” 
says Lord John, “ there is a small 
majority in our favour.” 

Why cannot his little lordship 
assume for once elevation enough to 
confess, that nowhere in England has 
he a bona fide majority at all? “A 
small majority!” Ay, but how was 
even that small majority obtained ? 
Does any one ever dream of throwing 
quite out of sight the influence of 
government in such places as Chat- 
ham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Devon- 
port, Falmouth, Deal, Hythe, Dover, 
and Greenwich ? Can Lord John for 
an instant forget, that of these four- 
teen seats, the greater part were 
gained by the W hig candidates, simply 
and solely because they were backed 
by the influence of the Admiralty ? 
Throw these dockyard towns out of 
view, and what is the vote of the 
rest of the cities and boroughs of 
England? It gives 165 Conserva- 
tive members, and only 160 Whigs! 
It leaves the Whigs in a positive 
minority in the towns of England, 
in a contest brought on by themselves, 
with all the aid of the “cheap bread” 
agitation. How entire a defeat ; and 
how petty does Lord John’s conduct 
appear, in talking of “a small ma- 
jority in our favour,” knowing as he 
does, that but for his dockyard votes, 
even this small majority would have 
even no apparent existence ! 

But what is the vote of the whole 
realm of England? At present, omit- 
ting the two double returns, for Thet- 
ford and Cardigan, it stands thus :— 


Conservatives ........ 

Whigs and Radicals ... 

Doubtful : Talbot, Heathcote, 2 
Fielden, Johnson ........ §° 


Ought not such a response as this 
to be sufficient? But no, says Lord 
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John, we are not yet satisfied. We 
must have another nine days’ debate, 


ending in a distinct condemnation of 


our policy, before we can make up 
our minds to resign our offices. 

This is unlike any other ministry 
that ever existed; but it is quite in 
consistency with their previous course. 
Beaten ten times in the session of 
1840, they still met parliament in 
1841, knowing that they had not the 
power to carry any one vote, without 
the permission of their opponents. 
‘They went on for two or three months, 
beaten again and again, but. still 
clinging to place. At last, the most 
needful part of the business of go- 
vernment was impeded ; the revenue 
had fallen off, and their plans for 
making good the deficiency were re- 
jected by the House of Commons by 
a majority of 36. Still they clung 
on! ‘The next step, obvious to every 
one, was a direct vote, calling for 
their retirement. This the House, 
elected as it was under their own 
auspices, passed ; and still they clung 
on! They would now appeal to the 
people, by dissolving the parliament. 
‘They have done this ; and the result 
is so decisive as to leave no room 
for doubt in any minds. Lord John 
admits the distinctness of the nation's 
verdict, but still he clings on! Not 
even now will he resign! He has 
already laid what he dignifies with 
the name of his “ policy” before his 
own House of Commons, and has seen 
it rejected. He has appealed to the 
people, and has been condemned by 
them. What more would he have ? 
Another debate, another condemna- 
tion! For what end? To ascertain 
the sense of the nation? He knows 
it. ‘To ascertain the opinion of the 
Ilouse ? Ue admits that there can 
be no question about it. What is 
the object, then, ofall this struggling 
and fighting, rather than resign? 
Is it any thing more than that phy- 
sical peculiarity observable in a cer- 
tain class of the lower animals, such 
as cats, and squirrels, and monkeys, 
and mice, who will cling to their 
hold till they are dragged by sheer 
force from it ? 

Ifit be not this mere constitutional 
infirmity, then must there be some 
lurking hope, some purpose which 
will not bear naming, yet behind! 
Ilappily, however, the people, by the 
sufficient strength which they have 
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given to the Conservative body in 

the House of Commons, have ren- 

dered the resort to any mean or petty 
stratagem very difficult, and in all 
probability quite unavailing. 

The national verdict, too, has many 
points of a very satisfactory character 
about it. It is given not by a bare 
majority, drawn from the smaller 
boroughs ; but it comes directly, and 
unequivocally, from a very com- 
manding majority of the electors of 
the United Kingdom. A table which 
has recently appeared in the Times 
shews, that after first marking off 
55 towns or counties which have 
given a neutral vote, by returning 
1 Whig and 1 Conservative,— the 
constituencies of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, have ranged themselves 
on the respective sides in the follow- 
ing proportions :— 

** Total number of registered 
Electors in places which have 
returned Conservatives ... J 

“Total number of registered 
Electors in places which have (273,178 
returned Whigs ........- J 


529,899 


ervativ jori 256,72 
Conservative ma ority 256,721 


There is, however, another and an 
especial ground of satisfaction in the 
fact which is feelingly touched upon 
by Lord John Russell in his letter. 
He observes, that while the majority 
against the Whigs in the counties is 
overwhelming, “the manufacturing 
districts have not, as might have been 
expected, tended to restore the ba- 
lance.” 

Ilere we have a faint and sad allu- 
sion to the miscalculations—the dis- 
appointed hopes of the faction. We 
can all remember the little incident at 
court which was talked of about two 
months since; when, as was stated, 
Lord Melbourne, after the various 
defeats the ministry had sustained, 
represented to his royal mistress, that 
there was no possible shift or con- 
trivance left, except a Dissolution; 
and that a Dissolution, without some 
popular measure to excite an enthu- 
siasm on behalf of the ministry, 
would be likely to make matters 
worse. The story went on to say, 
that he received a carte blanche to 
arrange matters in this respect as he 
liked ; and immediately we had “ the 
bubble budget,” with the cry of 
“ cheap sugar,” “ cheap bread,” &c., 
—the whole being, notoriously and 
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obviously, impracticable propositions 
with that Parliament, and having no 
other drift than that of a popular 
agitation. 

How satisfactory, then, to find 
that this most nefarious scheme has 
wholly failed! ‘That the hopes held 
out in the ministerial prints, that 
“ what was lost in the counties would 
be more than regained in the towns,” 
have been wholly disappointed. ‘The 
chief reliance of these factious men, 
these unprincipled traffickers in agi- 
tation, was, that they might manage 
to set the inhabitants of the towns 
against the inhabitants of the coun- 
try; the manufacturers against the 
farmers; and that out of all this 
confusion they should be able to 
make their own advantage. We re- 
joice,—we most unfeignedly rejoice, 
to find that the people of England 
have signally frustrated this most 
atrocious purpose. It was but a few 
days since that the Morning Chroni- 
cle, in accounting for Lord Morpeth’s 
defeat in the West Riding of York- 
shire, distinctly stated that his mishap 
did not arise so much from the hos- 
tility of the agriculturists, as from 
the deficiency of zeal in his favour 
among the manufacturers! This 
was a striking instance of English 
common sense, detecting and repu- 
diating a palpable trick; but it was 
not a solitary one. 

The devisers of “the bubble 
budget,” in spite of their clap-trap 
schemes for benefiting the manufac- 
turer at the farmer’s expense, have 
been thoroughly beaten in the great 
manufacturing counties of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire. While, 
on the other hand, they have not 
been so successfully opposed by the 
farmers of Lincolnshire, or the grey- 
coated yeomen of Cumberland. ‘The 
thing in all this at which we chiefly 
rejoice is, that they have wholly 
failed in their atrocious attempt to 
get up a feud between the two great 
departments of British industry. 

But let us, now, observe for a few 
moments the extent of their failure 
among the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes. It was to these that 
their seducing offers were chiefly 
tendered. ‘To these they promised 
that, if properly supported, they 
would “ unswaddle 
British commerce,” and give a new 
impetus to every branch of our ma- 
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nufacturing and commercial enter- 
prise. 

And what has been the response, 
especially of the chief seats of British 
commerce and manufactures, to this 
appeal? We give the votes of ten of 
the principal towns, part of them be- 
ing commercial, and the remainder 
manufacturing. 

Conservative 
Poll. 
6339 6221 
9979 4647 
4193 3739 
1844 1761 
3115 3575 
2076 2045 
Birmingham .... 1825 1963 
Bradford ....2. 612% 536 
Glasgow coccce 2416 2728 
Belfast cccccces OF 825 


Ministerial 
Poll. 
LAG scessuce 


Liverpool .....- 


(ee 
Manchester .... 
BMG .cewsascua 


29,326 


28,036 

The representatives of these ten 
great cities and towns, in the last 
Parliament, were sic Conservatives 
and sixteen Whig-Radicals; in the 
new Parliament they will be eleven 
Conservatives, and only eleven Whig- 
Radicals. Remembering that it was 
upon these constituencies, above all 
others, that the ministerial proposi- 
tions were intended to take effect, is 
it possible to imagine a more total 
failure ? 

Even the “ ten-pounders,” then, 
have had too much good sense to be 
deluded by the “ cheap bread” and 
“ cheap sugar” manceuvre. But we 
ought not to stop here. What has 
been the verdict of the men of pro- 
perty and education, in the manufac- 
turing districts, as to these schemes ? 
Ifow have the freeholders of Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, Warwickshire, Staf- 
fordshire, and Yorkshire, received 
the “ free-trade” overtures? Let 
us look at the returns for these 
counties. They are as follow :— 

Lancasuire.—Four members, all Con- 
servatives. No contest. 

Warwicksuire.—Four members, all 
Conservatives. No contest. 

Srarrorpsuire.—F our members, three 
Conservatives. No contest. 

Conservative Poll, 
Yorkshire, W. R. ..13,165 
Cheshire, North .... 2,640 
Cheshire, South .... 3,110 


, 


Whig Poll. 
12,080 
2,101 
2,365 


16,546 


18,915 

These five counties, then, including 
the chief of our manufacturing dis- 
triets, now return 17 Conservatives 
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and only 1 Whig! In the last par- 
lizment they had five Whig repre- 
sentatives. Or let us take the whole 
returns for the two counties of York- 
shire and Lancashire, and see what is 
their general tenor. Yorkshire has 
37 representatives; Lancashire, 26: 
together, 63. Comparing the last 
two elections, the result, in these two 


counties, will be this,— 


In 1837 
In 1841. 


. Conservatives, 25.. 
. Conservatives, 35.. 


Whigs, 38 
Whigs, 350 


In these two chief seats of our ma- 
nufacturing interests, then, the minis- 
terial propositions were not merely 
received with less favour than “might 
have been expected” (to use Lord 
John’s own phrase), but they were 
received with no favour at all. In 
each county the Whigs lost ground : 
in Yorkshire, the particular seat of 
the great clothing interests, and in 
Lancashire, the seat of the cotton 
manufacture, they were especially 
worsted. And, on the whole, we may 
safely affirm, that never was a dis- 
honest maneeuvre more signally un- 
successful than was this scheme of 
the Whigs for a “cheap bread” 
agitation. 

For a moment, we may turn from 
our adversaries’ game to our own. 
One little incident in this election 
struck us forcibly. We had regretted 
to see that in the town of Leeds, while 
the two Radicals, Aldam and Hume, 
adhered closely to each other, one 
polling 2042, and the other 2034, 
there was a great disparity between 
the two Conservatives. Mr. Beckett 
polled 2075, but Lord Jocelyn only 
1927. A paragraph, however, from 
Leeds, which appeared in the Morn- 
ing Post a day or two after, explained 
the whole matter. It was as follows: 

“ The triumph at Leeds is satisfactory 
on another account. Four years ago two 
Radicals were returned for the borough 
of Leeds, and just at that time those 
sound church principles were beginning to 
be preached there, of which Leeds is now 
the stronghold. * * * WWe now see the 
result. The determined and consistent 
conduct of the churchmen of Leeds has 
secured a Conservative member for that 
borough,—a thing which, four years ago, 
was impossible. aoe why was Lord Joce- 
lyn defeated? It was only because he 
was supposed to be brought forward to 
conciliate the Methodists, since his family 
is distinguished for its ultra- Protestantism. 
* * * The triumph of Toryism and 
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churchism is thus complete by the return 
of Mr. Beckett alone.” 

Now this precious farrago teaches 
us two things. First, that a “ High 
Churchman” of the new Oxford school 
would rather unite with a Dissenter, 
nay, with an infidel, than with what 
he calls an “ ultra-Protestant.” Lord 
Roden is a firm and consistent church- 
man. Ay; but he is an “ ultra-Pro- 
testant,” attends Exeter Hall meetings, 
and shews that he really hates Popery. 
Therefore these disciples of Dr. Hook 
deliberately and avowedly prefer Jo- 
seph ume and his brother candidate, 
Aldam. The triumph of “ Toryism 
and churchism,” they tell us, “ is 
complete.” Wow? by the return of 
their two candidates? No; but “by 
the return of Mr. Beckett alone.” 
Their one is complete by ex- 
cluding Lord Jocelyn, w hom they 
plainly tells us they cowd have re- 
turned,—more complete than it would 
have been had both Conservatives 
been elected! We here see what 
“ High-churchism” is; and what 
sort of a parliament we should have 
had, if there had been a Dr. Hook in 
every borough in the kingdom. 

The second thing, however, that 
we are desired to notice is, the won- 
derful good that “sound church 
principles” have wrought in Leeds. 
‘There is now “a Conservative mem- 
ber for the borough ; a thing which, 
four years ago, was impossible.” 

We knew full well that Dr. Hook 
kept a number of claques about him, 
but we did not know that any of 
them were so ignorant or so impudent 
as this. 

Was it impossible, then, until Dr. 
Hook came to Leeds, to return a 
Conservative for that borough ? Does 
the writer of this wise paragraph act 
know, that from 1835 to 1837 Sir 
John Beckett was member for Leeds, 
having been elected by a majority of 
276; while, in 1841, Mr. Beckett 
was only returned by a majority of 
41! 

This impudent assumption forces 
us to look into the facts of the case. 
There is no reason, then, whatever, 
to conclude, from this election, that 
the cause of the church, or of Con- 
servatism, has gained any thing at 
Leeds by Dr. Hook and his “ church 
principles.” But since the bravado 
is put forth, and since “ ultra- 
Protestantism” is especially alluded 
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to as the crime of Lord Jocelyn, let 
us compare, for a few moments, the 
case of Leeds with that of another 
great town in the north, namely, 
Liverpool. 

No one at Leeds, save this para- 
graphist in the Morning Post, seems 
to have alluded to Dr. Hook or the 
clergy as having had any particular 
influence in producing the _half- 
triumph there achieved. But at 
Liverpool, Lord Sandon himself, the 
candidate who was returned at the 
head of the poll, with a majority 
over a cabinet minister of 1548 votes, 
— Lord Sandon, himself, in returning 
thanks to the electors, thus frankly 
attributed his great success, not to 
the electioneering efforts ofthe clergy, 
but to their past labours in a right 
instruction of the people. He said,— 

“You have now been reaping the har- 
vest of that good seed which has been 
sown among you for years past. It is 
not in vain that the ministers of the Gos- 
pel have been labouring among you. It is 
not in vain that they have been teaching 
you that the good Prorestanr and the 
good Churchman ought to be at the 
same time the good politician ; ; and that 
if he wishes to have the institutions of 


LivERpPoot, 
or “ UltraProtestantism.” 
1835. 
Sandon (C.)....ccccce 
Ewart (L.)...cccccee 
Douglas wh ceececee 
Morris (L. 


1857 


4407 
4075 
3869 
3627 


Sandon 
Cresswell 
Ewart 
Elphinstone 


1841, 
Sandon (C.)...e++++ 5979 
Cresswell (C.)......+2 5792 
Walmesley( L.)....+++- 4647 
Palmerston(L.).....++- 4431 


4695 
4652 
4208 
4072 


Thus, in Liverroon, in 1835, one 
Conservative was elected, the second 
defeated by 206. In 1837, two Con- 
servatives were elected, the second by 
444. In 1841, two Conservatives were 
elected, the second by 11435. 

In Leevs in 1835, one Conser- 
vative was elected, his majority over 
the second Radical being 276. In 
1837 two Radicals were elected, the 
second beating the Conservative by 
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his country preserved, he must support 
the men who are attached, morally and 
religiously, to the church themselves.” 


Nor was this merely a private 
opinion of Lord Sandon’s. The vast 
audience of thousands cried out, 
“ The clergy have done it all!” and 
when the name of “ Ifugh M‘Neile” 
happened to drop from the lips of one 
of the speakers, the shouts lasted for 
several minutes. Yet no one said, 
no one hinted, no one of the ad- 
versaries charged it upon Mr. M‘Neile 
or the other “clergy, that they had 
acted the part of electioneering can- 
vassers. It wastheir constant, moral, 
religious, and sound Protestant teach- 
ing, that “ had done it all!” 

Let us, then, thus taunted, just 
compare these two towns. Leeds has 
its Dr. Hook, and, it is boasted, is 
“the stronghold of church principles ;” 
alias, Oxfordism. Liverpool has its 
Hugh M‘Neile, and is a stronghold 
of what Dr. Hook calls “ ultra-Pro- 
testantism.” Let us, then, see what 
may have been the course of these 
two towns during the last seven years. 
We will give the respective polls for 
1835, 1837, and 1841, side by side; 


Leeps, 
or * Church Principles.” 
1835. 
Beckett (C 
Baines (L. 
(I 


Brougham 


1941 
1803 
1665 


) 
adie 
) 


1837. 
Baines ( 
Molesworth ( 
Beckett ( 


Lijevscccce 2021 
L 


) 
soaeecn Meee 
Rabvesaness 2000 


1641. 
Beckett (C.) ...seceres 
Aldam ir ) 
Hume (L.) 
Jocelyn G ) 


2075 
2042 
2034 
1927 


eeeeeeeere 
eeeeeeeeee 


109. . 1841, one Conservative was 
again elected, beating the second Ra- 
dical candidate by 43! 
In Liverpool our 
risen to 1500. In Leeds it has fallen 
from 276 to 43. So much as to the 
point—whether “ C hurch Principles” 
of the new Oxford school, or the “U1- 
tra-Protestantism” of the school of 
our great Reformers, is most likely to 
advance the eause of Conservatism, 


majority has 
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The Whigs, then, are at last con- 
demned, or rather, by their own 
act, they suffer summary exccution. 
“ Felo de se” is the verdict of their 
friend, Lord Spenser, as we find it 
recorded in their own official organs. 
We shall raise no funereal dirge ; 
we shall chant no requiem; nor 
shall we concern ourselves to follow 
them with reproaches. They have 
rendered themselves universally tire- 
some ; it is a relief to have an end of 
the eternal query, “ When will they 
go?” So let them depart in silence ; 
and let us now “go to business.” 

Is the present change likely to be 
for a continuance? We should be 
inclined to say that it is; always pro- 

viding that the Conservativ es, when 
in power, commit no folly like that 
of 1829, and maintain the same de- 
gree of union among themselves 
which has existed for the last five 
years. The tone of our adversaries, 
even, seems to betoken a conviction 
on their part that the change, as it 
has been some time approaching, so it 
will be of some duration. The Globe 
itself, on the 20th of July, says,— 

“ We are far from reckoning on any 
sudden ebullition of popular discontent 
to reverse or intimidate the present par- 
liamentary majority. This is not pro- 

bable, and still less desirable ; ; involving 
as it does, the employment of most dan- 
gerous elements. No; we think that the 
present majority will decline as surely, 
though not, of course, as rapidly, as it has 
arisen.” 


This is a comfortable view of the 
matter. The Globe must of course 
hope, as it must: desire, that its pa- 
trons should at some future time re- 
sume office. But it will not even 
venture to foretell for the Conserv- 
atives a decline as rapid as their rise. 
“Their majority will decline as 
surely, though not, of course, as 
rapidly, as it has risen.” 

Now the rise of the Conservative 
majority has been as follows. ‘Their 
strength in the House of Commons 
has thus gradually risen, year by 
year :— 


In 1833, they were 145 


Pt »se%ane e 190 
EEO btsecees OOO 
BERG cvcsesee, S68 
Me 2d0e nner 3510 
See éssanane 315 


SED <ascocee SB 
1840 eee eeee 


1841 


325 


508 
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Their decline is to be “ not so rapid” 
as their rise. We accept the promise, 
and are content. 

We may hope for some period of 
time, then, in which a Conservative 
government may have free scope to 
prove its real character and object. 
Into the general question of the po- 
licy of such a government we shall 
not now enter; but shall confine 
ourselves to one or two topics imme- 
diately connected with the recent 
struggle. 

A general election is a sort of 
transaction from which something 
may always be learned. Instead, 
therefore, of indulging in a variety 
of speculations on the general policy 
to be pursued by the anticipated 
Conservative government, let us seek 
first to derive from the business in 
which we have been engaged such 
instruction as may lead to beneficial 
results for the future. We already 
knew that the electoral system, in all 
parts of the kingdom, required great 
improvement. ‘This was confessed by 
the frequent bills on “ Registration,” 
“the Right of Voting,” &e., which 
the Whigs themselves have brought 
in. Not fewer than ten or twelve 
of these, introduced, and afterwards 
abandoned, may be found recorded 
on the journals of parliament during 
the last six years. Abandoned they 
all were, each in turn, and all for the 
same reason ; namely, that the Con- 
servatives insisted on making any 
such measure an honest and effectual 
one; and the Whigs were always 
warned by their partisans, the Munies 
and O’Connells, that any honest mea 
sure of the kind would be destructive 
to their interests. 

We trust,—we confidently rely on 
the Conservative party, now that 
they have the power, to carry through 
the requisite enactments on this sub- 
ject. They may safely pursue the 
same course which has been already 
adopted in the matter of Lord Stan- 
ley’s bill. ‘That bill possessed but 
few original features ; it was for the 
most part a copy of former bills, 
introduced by Whig officials, because 
they were obviously and undeniably 
required ; and abandoned, afterwards, 
at O’Connell’s bidding, simply because 
openings and facilities for ‘violence, 
perjury, and personation, were ne- 
cessary for the upholding his own 
influence in Ireland. Lord Stanley 
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merely insisted on passing into a law 
those very provisions which Whig 
attorney-generals had framed and 
offered to the House. Just so, let 
the English registration bills, framed 
by Sir J. Campbell in 1835-6, be 
now disinterred; and let us have 
them, Whig propositions as they 
are, with very few alterations, now 
enacted. 

But the election which has just 
passed has taught us one or two 
other lessons. ‘T'wo features have 
particularly distinguished it ; features 
of evil, threatening great perils for 
the future ; and to which, therefore, 
a searching and sufficient remedy 


should be applied without loss of 


time. We speak of,—l. The in- 
crease of bribery in England; and, 

The increase of violence and out- 
rage in Ireland. Each of these mis- 
chiefs operated largely, and produced 
a sensible and a mischievous effect, 
in the late elections. Had it not 
been for the wholesale bribery used 
in England, and the fearful outrages 
perpetrated in Ireland, the Whigs 
would have lost at least twenty more 
seats. And we doubt not that had 
they supposed that these means, in 
the proportion in which they were 
used, would have proved insufficient, 
they would have increased their 
amount so as to have fully achieved 
their object. If we would secure the 
nation from being sold, or from being 
enslaved by violence, on a future oc- 
casion, some energetic measures must 
be adopted, and that at the very 
earliest period ! 

First, let us speak of Brisery. 
That this has disgraced all elections 
in this country for more than a cen- 
tury past is quite certain. That it has 
been used by all parties, Whig, Ra- 
dical, and Tory, is equally undeniable. 
Still it is unhappily but too clear that 
the change brought about by the 
Reform-bill has both greatly en- 
larged the sphere for corruption, 
and has also udded imme usely to the 
motives for resorting to it. 

Under the former system there 
were always some sixty or eighty 
patronage boroughs, in which a petty 
corporation, the ‘creatures of the pa- 
tron, quietly did his bidding. The 
only corrupt dealing was with the 
borough’s master, who perhaps re- 
quired, not coin, but a blue riband, 
or a step in the peerage, as his rew ard. 
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Many of those have been swept away ; 
but in those which remain, the fran- 
chise has been extended to some 100, 
200, or 300 ten-pound householders ; 
most of whom are in that walk of life 
which exposes them to the influence 
ofa pecuniary offer. A 10/. note is ex- 
ceedingly engaging, but twenty shin- 
ing sovereigns are absolutely irre- 
sistible. 

And while the scope and field for 
this kind of trade is thus enlarged, 
the incentives to its prosecution are 
also prodigiously augmented. Of old, 
the party in power formed their sufti- 
cient phalanx in parliament by ar- 
rangement with the leading peers and 
country gentlemen who influenced 
the counties, and by allying them- 
selves with a good proportion of the 
borough patrons who managed the 
smaller constituencies. The larger 
town constituencies were left to be 
scrambled for by individuals, who 
might bribe or not as they thought 
proper ; the government having al- 
ready secured itself by the arrange- 
ments above spoken of. 

Now this power of making up a 
majority, without taking the open 
constituencies into the account, has 
been most properly abolished. ‘That 
change, in itself, is a vast improve- 
ment; but a result has followed, 
which probably no party seriously 
contemplated. : 

Ever since the first election after 
the Reform-bill—in other words, 
for the last six years, the strength of 
the two contending parties in parlia- 
ment has been so equally balanced, 
as to render every seat a matter of 
vital importance. For the last two 
years especially, the scale has hung 
m mid air, vibrating alternately be- 
tween ascent and descent. ‘Twelve 
months since, the Whigs appeared 
to have a majority of two or three : 
since then, an election or two has 
been decided against them, and ac- 
cordingly the “Conservative leader 
succeeds in carrying a vote of want 
of confidence, by a majority of a 
single vote! 

In this state of things, a dissolu- 
tion being resolved on, it was a very 
natural thing for a body of “ Reform- 
ers,” “ Friends to Purity of Elec- 
tion,” and “ Anti-corruptionists,” to 
meet together, in order to concert 
measures, for buying a majority. A 
dozen votes might turn the scale; 
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and now, thanks to the Reform-bill, 
there were at least 150 towns in Eng- 
land and Wales in which a few so- 
vereigns were known to be the most 
powerful of all arguments at the pe- 
riod of an election, 

Such a conspiracy was formed, and 
formed, as might have been expected, 
at the “ Reform Club,” and under 
the particular direction of one whose 
participation in nearly every case of 
open bribery detected within the last 
seven years, is matter of record. It 
was soon announced in the “ Liberal” 
newspapers, that a subscription for 
election purposes had been opened ; 
and juvenile Whigs did not hesitate 
to announce with exultation, that the 
Duke of Cleveland had headed the 
list with the enormous donation of 
100,000/. ! 

We believe that this boast was, 
like many others which sprung from 
the Reform Club, a great exaggera- 
tion of the fact. There is no doubt, 
however, that not this duke only, 
but several others of the Whig aris- 
tocracy, made large contributions in 
this their party's hour of need; nor 
did the whole sum collected fall short 
of the amount already named. 

Thus armed, the “ electioneering 
agents” went to work. Justice 
should be done to their efforts. 
‘They executed well the task that was 
allotted tothem. Had their resources 
been inexhaustible, or had it been 
possible for them to be concerned in 
a hundred contests at the same mo- 
ment, we have no doubt whatever 
that England would have been bought 
and sold between the 25th of June 
and the 7th of July. Happily, how- 
ever, they were mortal ; had not the 
power of being “in two places at 
once, like a bird;” and had only a 
few scores of thousands at their dis- 
posal. Still, what was possible to be 
done, they did. Borough after bo- 
rough, touching which the Conser- 
vatives had felt no apprehension, 
fell into their hands. Cie had 
declared for the Conservatives in con- 
test after contest, and was considered 
to be so sound in its faith, that even 
Mr. Herries, a probable member of 
the new cabinet, decided there to 
seek his seat. Ipswich, however, 
returned two Whigs. ‘The price ofa 
vote for the “ liberal candidates,” was 
201., and the virtue of the ten- 
pounders of Ipswich was not proof 
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against the temptation. A majority 
of 50, where previously the Whigs 
had for years past been in a minority, 
proved the potency of Messrs. Rennie 
and Wason’s arguments. 

Lewes was a second instance of the 
same kind. Again and again had the 
Whigs been defeated; until, when 
the last vacaney oceurred, they ac- 
knowledged it to be useless to offer 
any further opposition. Yet now, 
two unknown gentlemen of “ liberal 
politics” present themselves, and are 
both returned, to the exclusion of 
the sitting members! The means by 
which their return was secured, 
denoted by the fact, that already no 
fewer than nineteen indictments for 
bribery have been prepared, which 
will be tendered at the next assizes 
against their agents. 

Sudbury is a third case. Here, 
also, the town had returned none but 
Conservatives for several years. ‘Two 
gentlemen in that interest had can- 
vassed the electors, and had secured 
a good majority of promises. When, 
lo! on the very eve of the election, 
there comes down a black man, from 
the Reform Club, a native of the 
East Indies, and having a large 
purse; and although not able to ar- 
ticulate a sentence of English, such 
are the reasons which he is able to 
offer, that the former candidates are 
rejected, and the Hindoo returned, 
in less than eight-and-forty hours 
from his first appearance ! 

But why need we detail all these 
disgusting transactions? The fact is 
at once admitted, even by the mi- 
nisterial journals themselves. The 
Morning Advertiser, a “liberal” and 
ministerial organ, thus speaks, in its 
paper of July 21 :— 


“In Ipswich and Lewes, to name no 
other places, bribery on the part of the 
ministerialists was so open and general, 
that one might have almost fancied the 
parties were ambitious of inviting atten- 
tion to their demoralising practices.” 


This, then, is a matter which de- 
serves and demands the instant at- 
tention of parliament. Nothing can 
be more fearful than the condition 
of a country, a majority in the legis- 
- iure of which MAY BE BouGHT, if 

only a sufficient sum be brought for- 
ward. Yet it is clear that this is the 
case with England. Had the funds 
of the Reform Club been only a little 
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larger than they were, and had they 
directed their attention solely to the 
boroughs, instead of getting up foolish 
contests in the counties, where they 
had not a shadow of a chance, there 
is no saying what the future fate of 
England might have been. 

But it is not easy to devise a re- 
medy for this evil, in any less formid- 
able shape than a new Reform-bill. 
Many have been the minds, possessed 
of legal knowledge and acumen, upon 
which this question has been urged, 
and which, after long consideration, 
have been forced to confess that an 
efficient remedy is scarcely conceiv- 
able. On one side we must suppose 
a body of needy voters, open-mouthed 
for an offer of money : on the other, 
a skilful agent, a stranger to them 
and to the place, sent from town on 
this special business. In what way, 
by what contrivance, not absolutely 
tyrannical, will you keep these parties 
away from each other, or stop their 
dealing ? 

The only effectual remedy is, to 
alter the constituencies. No one 
imagines that any one of all the late 
county elections was carried by bri- 
bery. You may go to a poor shoe- 
maker, in a lane in Sudbury, and 
make his eyes glisten at the sight of 
ten bright sovereigns ; but who will 
talk of a bribe to a Lincolnshire 
yeoman or a Leicestershire grazier ? 
This question, however, is a large 
one; and must be considered on a 
future occasion, and more at length. 

The other point, that of the open 
violence resorted to in Ireland, may 
more easily be dealt with. The 
needed enactments, here, are obvious 
and simple. The evil is audacious. 
and “ affronts the day.” We take a 
single passage from The Times of 
July 22 :— 


“ Every body acquainted with Dublin 
is aware that one of the most formidable 
classes of its inhabitants, from their num- 
bers and bodily strength, are the coal. 
porters. These fellows, who in this con- 
test were engaged for Messrs. O’Connell 
and Hutton, carried terror through all 
parts of the city. On the 9th of the 
month a body of them proceeded to the 
house of Captain Cradock, an infirm and 
aged officer on half-pay. From his years 
and his feebleness, they hoped to intimi- 
date him, and to terrify otbers by his 
example. They found him ill in bed, 
and insisted on his rising and recording 
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his vote for the Repealers, He in yain 
assured them of his inability to follow 
them ; they fell upon him with their 
bludgeons, and inflicted two extensive 
fractures on his skull. He was cvon- 
veyed to the Meath Hospital, where he 
remained, and probably still remains, in a 
dangerous state. Mr. Ludlow, who had 
charge of the Conservative poll-books, 
was beaten severely, and so seriously 
injured by a wound in the face from a 
stone, that Mr. Coulter, his surgeon, 
has pronounced the left eye to be lost, 
Mr. Gorman, the barrister, was brutally 
assaulted by a mob in Capel Street, from 
whom he was with difficulty rescued by 
a body of mounted police. ‘The numerous 
wounds in his head have left his recovery 
uncertain, though in the opinion of his 
medical attendant, Dr. Kirby, not hope- 
less. Anold man named Cox, registered 
as a Conservative, had been requested 
to vote for the Conservative candidates ; 
but having informed the applicants that 
he should be severely injured ifhe voted, 
he was pressed no further on that side. 
The opposing party, however, got scent 
of him, and despatched a body of coal- 
porters to visit him, and bring him with 
them to the poll, on behalf of the Radical 
candidates. This he refused to do, and 
as soon as the intruders were gone, bar- 
ricaded his house. They came again, 
He endeavoured to escape by the back 
way, but, finding his premises surrounded, 
got out upon the top of a neighbour’s 
house. ‘There he was seen and menaced. 
He had a gun with him, which, in his 
hurry, went off, and wounded the finger 
of a coal-porter. He let himself down 
through his neighbour's premises, and 
reached the street, but was instantly 
seized, and thrown into a cellar, where 
a knife was placed before his eyes, with 
the notification that his throat would be 
cut unless he voted for O’Connell and 
Hutton. After much violence, he con- 
sented to repair to the booth, where he 
gave his vote accordingly, informing the 
poll-clerks, however, that he did so from 
fear, and from the danger which threaten. 
ed his life. He dared not go home : his 
house and premises were given in charge 
to the police. Another voter, whom the 
coal-porters dragged to the polling booths 
from York Street, disappointed them by 
voting for the Conservatives. Mr. 
Browne, of Kevin’s Post, having voted 
on the same side, the Popish force at- 
tacked his house and shattered every 
window, The house of Mr. Grogan met 
a similar fate, as did also the Conser- 
vative committee-rooms. Mr. Hickey, 
the seed-merchant in Dawson Street, 
having signified bis intention to abstain 
from voting, his house was attacked in 
his absence by a body of coal-porters, 
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who made their way to his wife, und 
threatened her that unless he imme- 
diately voted they would pull down 
the house. 

‘« The virulence of the conspirators, 
however, was most especially directed 
against those of the Conservatives who 
belonged to the Roman Catholic church, 
thus frightfully illustrating the doctrine 
that no Reman Catholic has a right to 
any political opinion but that of his 
priests. Mr. Keogh, a Roman Catholic 
solicitor, who voted for the Conservatives, 
has addressed a letter to the Evening 
Mail, in which he says,— 

“* Having ascertained that since the 
first day’s polling at the election, I was 
systematically, in consequence of my 
vote, denounced at the nocturnal meet- 
ings inthe Abbey Street arena, and pointed 
out to the multitude as a fit person on 
whom to wreak their vengeance, I yester- 
day waited upon Major Browne, to request 
protection for my house. I am bound 
to say I was courteously received, and 
assured of the vigilance of the police, 
and that special watch should be placed 
upon my district. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the ingenuity and fury of the po- 
pulace, or rather the malignity of their 
leaders, was more than a match for the 
activity and zeal of our police force, for 
at half- -past eleven last night my rooms 
were visited by volleys of stones of a size 
sufficient to inflict death. 
300 persons were assembled, whilst I 
observed two men respectably attired 
directing the movements and giving the 
‘fies. ” 

“ The special intimidation directed 
against the Roman Catholic Conserva- 
tives has not been confined to the 
wealthier classes. The tradesmen and 
humbler householders have been hunted 
with a similar persecution. he mob 
who attacked Nugent, the Roman Catho- 
lic butcher, declared openly that thence- 
forth no grazier would dare make a sale 
to him, and they have verified their threat 
to the letter. The terror infused into 
the minds of the Conservatives, on whose 
side there is generally the larger propor- 
tion of timid and quiet people, may be 
estimated from the fact, that whilst the 
O'Connellites were circulating inflamma- 


tory placards against ‘ the supporters of 


tithe-rent by blood and bayonet,’ who 

* extract fourpence from every hard-earned 
shilling, and leave you to starvation and 
rags,’ the Conservative committee found 
themselves obliged to post up in large 
letters, ‘ Protection to Conservative 
voters. ‘The rioters have been committed 
to Newgate.” The commitments, how- 
ever, of those whom the police were able 
to capture did but little to diminish a 
tumult in which so many thousands were 
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partakers. At noon, on the very last 
day of the poll, our own reporter writes 
thus from the scene of tumult :—‘ In the 
first hour the Radicals Lad a majority of 
six. In the meantime, the work of in- 
timidation is carried to such lengths, that 
the Conservatives have at this hour 
(twelve o’clock) the greatest difficulty in 
bringing their men to the poll. A gen- 
tleman has just entered Messrs. West’s 
and Grogan’s committee-room with his 
head bound up, having received a fearful 
gash over his temple, and one of his eyes 
closed, by the horde of ruffian coal-porters 
in the pay of the O’Connellites. In ad- 
dition to this, ‘ they drove him from the 
hustings before he could record his vote. 
There are numberless other instances of 
similar scenes being enacted throughout 
the city: in fact the town is literally in 
possession of the rioters.” 


Any man may put this very na- 
tural question to himself,—If this be 
the state of things in the metropolis, 
within hearing of the lord-lieutenant, 
an English nobleman of undoubted 
honour, what must be the predica- 
ment of Mayo and Connemara? Is 
it any matter of surprise to hear that 
in the single county of Tipperary 
seventeen inquests were held on the 
bodies of men who perished,—not in 
the énswrrection—that is not the name 
given to it— but, in the election ! 

This state of terrorism naturally 
produces one result, as it is ob- 
viously intended to do,—it intimi- 
dates Protestants and Conservatives 
from even offering themselves in 
many Irish counties. But we will 
give one more description from the 
Times, of the proceedings in a part 
of Ireland not considered “ quite so 
bad” as Galway or Tipperary :— 

“Mr. Justice Ball, a judge appointed 
by the O’Connellite party, goes down to 
the Clare assizes, and congratulates the 
county on the state of tranquillity which 
its criminal calendar exhibits: upon 
which the ministerial press take up the 
note, and bid the country at large rejoice 
in the quiet of Clare. " But before the 
country at large consent to accept such a 
congratulation, let them recollect the im- 
possibility of obtaining in Ireland suffi- 
cient evidence for the prosecution of any 
offenders, however atrocious, who have 
dealt their terrors on the side of the 
mob. Private offences in Clare may, for 
aught that we can tell, have been less 
frequent, since the last spring circuit, 
than the usual aversye; but what says 
that inconvenient calendar, the public 
press, on the subject of political crime? 
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The nomination of the candidates for 
the county took place on Saturday the 
10th of this month. About ten in the 
morning, Mr. Vandeleur, the Protestant 
candidate, entered Ennis, the county 
town, in his carriage, at the head of a 
cavalcade of his friends. A large mob, 
armed with bludgeons, brickbats, stones, 
and other missiles, and headed by a per- 
son who had the garb and appearance 
of a Roman Catholic priest, but whose 
name our reporter was unable to learn, 
attacked the procession, and quickly 
unhorsed not a few of the friends of 
Mr. Vandeleur, who, seeing the danger 
of his partisans, quitted his curriage, 
and placed himself on horseback at their 
head. The first stone which struck him 
knocked off his hat. The next was 
thrown with a deadlier aim. It struck 
him in the face, and laid open his cheek. 
He kept his seat, however, and rode on, 
till he reached the house of a friend, 
where he obtained shelter. The mob, 
pursuing, scattered his supporters in 
every direction. There were two sti- 
pendiary magistrates present, who had a 
force both of police and of military at 
their disposal ; but no attempt was made 
by them to repress this daring outrage. 
On the Monday the polling began. A 
priest kept watch at the booth, and be- 
hind him was stationed one of his party, 
who, as often as an elector gave a vote 
for Mr. Vandeleur, cried, ‘ Lift him up!’ 
Another, between this fellow and the 
door, said, ‘ Raise him up!’ and a third, 
who stood at the door, passed the word 
to chair him. This was a signal to the 
mob without, of whom some thousands 
waited there to receive him ; they hustled 
and crushed him almost to suffocation, 
raised him on their shoulders that he 
might be seen by any other electors dis- 
posed to commit a similar offence, and 
then, replacing him on the ground, drove 
him onward before them w ith yells. 
One, whom they caught before he had 
polled, saved his life only by promising 
to vote for the priests’ candidates. 

“* The mob, under the generalship of 
the priests, had now become so furious, 
that the magistrates, rousing themselves 
from their apathy, appointed a police 
force to guard Mr. Vandeleur’s voters 
both to and from the poll. But it was 
too late. The intimidation had achieved 
its purpose; and on the Tuesday morn- 
ing Mr. Vandeleur’s agent delivered a 
protest to the sheriff, announcing that 
Mr. Vandeleur, although he did not re- 
sign the contest, considered it dangerous 
to his friends and himself to continue 
any longer in the booth, and withdrew 
his clerks and agents. This procedure 
was understood to be taken with the ob- 
Ject of petitioning against the return. 
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Among other conspicuous engines of in- 
timidation was a wooden figure exbibited 
on the platform, with a pitch-cap on the 
head tied to a triangle, and a cat-o’-nine- 
tails hanging over it. To increase the 
terror, fictitious reports were propagated 
by the priests’ party, respecting severe 
examples alleged to have been made of 
some of Mr. Vandeleur’s voters, six. of 
whom were asserted to have been at- 
tacked at Thomondbridge, and murdered 
on their way to vote. ‘This was a mere 
falsehood, spread for the purpose of 
alarm ; but the riot of the Saturday at 
Ennis was in sad earnest a fatal one ; 
for a farmer, named Eustace, who was 
among the parties injured by the mob 
on that day, died of his wounds before 
the close of the election, leaving a wife 
and six children to lament his loss. 

“The Longford election began like a 
siege. The streets were lined with 
troops; but in every suburb where the 
way was unguarded, the voters of Mr. 
Letroy, the Protestant candidate, were 
assaulted by the mob under the direction 
of the priests. Every half-hour, says our 
own reporter, writing on Tuesday the 
13th, the police are leading up voters 
wounded. 

*** Just this moment,’ continues he, 
‘ one of Mr. Lefroy’s voters has been at. 
tacked, and has his head fractured by a 
blow. One ruffian struck an officer of 
the Lancers, and was about to repeat the 
blow, when the officer was, in self-defence, 
obliged to cut him down. Intelligence 
has been just received that the houses 
of two poor men who supported Mr. 
Lefroy have been torn down by the mis- 
creants, who call themselves ‘ the peo- 
ple.’ Other houses have also been at- 
tacked, but with less detriment. 

“The windows of Mr. Lefroy’s 
hotel have been broken; very many of 
his voters have been seriously cut and 
injured ; and, to crown all, many of his 
most stanch adherents have been taken 
off and secreted by the priests. The 
number of votes lost in this manner is 
very considerable; and, owing to the 
small force of military, or rather the large 
number required in the town, and the 
danger of sending out small detachments, 
it is impossible to take the men thus car- 
ried off up to the poll, even when dis- 
covered. Asif their reverence had not 
support enough in the gamins of the 
town, they have procured reinforcements 
from the adjoining counties, and some 
thousands of truculent fellows, armed 
with formidable bludgeons, have poured 
in masses from Roscommon and Leitrim 
into the town, in order to exercise a pro- 
per sway over the electors. A gentle- 
man bringing up a voter to poll for Mr. 
Lefroy, was rushed at by four priests, 
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who tore the man from him, and the 
mob were crushing upon him, when the 
sheriff and soldiers leaped upon the ta- 
ble and rescued him from the grasp of his 
sacerdotal assailants. The free and inde- 
pendent voter then got upon the table, 
and, under tbe glare ‘of his holy pastor’s 
eyes, quailing and crouching, he voted 
for the Whites’ (the Radical candi- 
dates).” 

On the Thursday, Mr. Lefroy, finding 
it hopeless to contend with the sort of 
forces brought to bear against him, gave 
up the struggle. On that day, our re- 
porter writes as follows :— 

“*«T have this moment returned from 
a visit to the infirmary, and never was I 
more affected than by the horrid sights 
I there witnessed. With countenances 
crushed and bruised out of all the linea- 
ments of humanity, and bathed in blood, 
are lying a number of poor fellows, some 
of whom, it is to be feared, are fast has- 
tening to another world. One or two of 
these suffered in the town, but the 
greater number were attacked on their 
way home. To the scenes of violence I 
have already witnessed, I regret to say 
that I have to record an atrocious attack 
made this day on a harmless young gen. 
tleman named King, who, while standing 
near his own house in the middle of the 
day, not 20 yards from the barracks, and 
within 100 yards of an immense force of 
military and police, was attacked by a 
number of pitiless miscreants, beaten, 
trampled under foot, and left lifeless in 
the road. He is now, or rather his in- 
animate body is now, lying in the in- 
firmary—his life despaired of.’ 

“To details like these we can add 
nothing. Any attempt to embellish or 

ex: iggerate such facts would be to weaken 
cai" effect. We will not be guilty of 
thus distorting or diluting the truth. We 
will not fritter aw: ay the strength of the 
most scandalous enormity that ever de- 
fied the law and disgraced the govern. 


ment of a country pretending to civilisa- 
tion.” 
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This, then, like the former point 
(of bribery), is one which must be 
taken up with a view to redress. 
To leave matters as they are is sim- 
ply to intimate to O'Connell and the 
priests that the whole representation 
of Ireland is theirs, if they choose 
only to use physical power enough 
to take possession of it. 

There are two features in the Irish 
election law which astonish and con- 
found all Englishmen who have at 
all considered the subject. For some 
inscrutable reason, which it is quite 
impossible at this time of day to un- 
derstand, two important differences 
were established between the English 
elections and those in Ireland. In 
an English county election we poll 
out the constituency in two days ; in 
a borough, in one day. And both in 
counties and boroughs we have a 

variety of polling places, dividing the 
mob, if there be any; and meeting 
every elector’s personal convenience, 
as to proximity, &c. But in Ireland 
all the electors and all the mobs are 
concentrated on one point; and the 
election-strife is kept up for five 
successive days ! 

Mr. O’Connell is fond of bawling 
out for “ Justice to Ireland,” and for 
an assimilation of the election-laws 
of both countries. We trust that 
not three months will be allowed to 
elapse before the practice of Ireland 
will be assimilated to that of England 
in these two important matters. 

Time and space will not permit us 
to add more. We trust that before 
our next Number appears some pro- 
gress will be made in the construc- 
tion of a Conservative government ; 
and to that government we shall 
hope to address a few suggestions on 
some future occasion. 
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